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if, as we are now obliged to assume, the author's purpose was studiously and 
strenuously to restrict within the limits of inner spiritual study the interest and the 
motive of his work, to concentrate our attention with his own upon the growth 
and the fortune, the triumph and the failure, the light and the darkness of this one 
human spirit, the soul of a man of genius fallen upon evil days and elect for great 
occasions and begirt with strange perplexities, then surely there is here far too 
much of external distraction and diversion for the reader's mind even to apprehend 
the issue, much less to comprehend the process, of this inner tragic action. The 
poem, in short, is like a picture in which the background runs into the foreground, 
the figures and the landscape confound each other for want of space and keeping; 
and there is no middle distance discernible at all. It is but a natural corollary to 
this general error that the body like the spirit of the poem, its form not less than 
its thought; should halt between two or three diverse ways, and that the style 
should too often come to the ground between two stools or more ; being as it is 
neither a dramatic nor a narrative style, neither personal nor impersonal, neither 
lyric nor historic, but at once too much of all these and not enough of any. The 
result may be to the hasty reader no less repellent than the result of obscurity in 
thought or in style ; but from identity of effect we are not to infer an identity of 
cause. The best parts of this poem also belong in substance always and some- 
times in form to the class of monodramas or soliloquies of the spirit ; a form to 
which the analytic genius of Mr. Browning leads him ever as by instinct to return, 
and in which alone it finds play for its especial faculties and security against its 
especial liabilities to error and confusion of styles; a security for want of which his 
l)rric and dramatic writing is apt to be neither dramatic nor lyrical, simply because 
of the writer's natural and inevitable tendency to analysis, which, by the nature of 
things as well as by the laws of art, can only explain and express itself either through 
the method of direct exposition or in the form of elaborate mental monologue. 
The whole argument of the sixth book is monodramatic ; and its counterpart is to 
be sought in the most dramatic and to me the most delightful passage of equal 
length in the poem, the magnificent soliloquy of Salinguerra in the fourth book, 
full of the subtle life and reality and pathos which the author, to speak truth as it 
seems to me, too generally fails to transfer from monologue into dialogue, to 
translate into the sensible action and passion of tragedy, or adequately to express 
in fullness aiid fitness of l3rric form. The finest and most memorable parts of his 
plays not less than of his poems are almost always reducible in their essence to 
what I have called monodrama ; and if cast into the monodramatic form common 
to all his later writings would have found a better if not a keener expression 
and left a clearer if not a deeper impression on the mind. For one example, the 
communing of old King Victor with himself on his return to the palace he has 
resigned is surely far more impressive and memorable to any reader than the rest of 
the play where his character is exhibited in the mutual action and reaction of 
dialogue among characters who seem unable to say rightly what they should say 
except when alone or secure from interruption. Even Chapman, from whom I may 
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be thotiglil lo have ivandcred somewhat fat in this inqulty as to whll is or ii 
properly definable as otaciirily, has in my judgment a sounder instiuci of dramatic 
dialogue and movement Iban the illusttious writer who has carved out fur liimiclf 
in the second period of bis career a new and better way to the cud aitpoliilvd by 
nature for the exercise of his highest powers ; and Chapman woi crrinitily iii 
remarkable among the great men of his day for tbe specioliy dramatic bent of his 
genius. 

1 have dwelt thus long on a seemingly irrelevant and discursive inquiry beaiue 
I could discover no method so fit to explain the nature of the Uiih I cannot 
" n the poet of whom I have to speak, as by contrast of his work with the 
work of another, upon wbom this fault has been wronglychaiged by the inaccurate 
Tcidict of hasty jodges. In answer to these I have shown that the very esse: 
of Mr. Browning's aim and method, as exhibited in the ripest fruits of hh inlt 

is such as implies above all other things the possession of a qiiallty the very 
!e of obscurity — a faculty of spiritual illaminatioo rapid and intense i 
fc as lightning, which brings to bear upon its centra! object by way of direct 
M'rivid illustration every sjrmbol and every detail on which its light is flashed in 
pasung. Thus in Fifint the illustration derived from a visionary retrospect of 
Venice, and in Sorddlo the superb and wonderfid comparison of the mental action 
on who puts by for a season the memories in nbich he has indulged for a 
It before turning again lo the day's tvork, with that of a fugitive slave who 
i^Sa over in a pause of bis flight and puts aside for more practical means of 
terei^ the thought of enchantments " sovereign to plague his enemies," as lie 
Rukles himself again to the grim business of escape — these and other such illus- 
trative passages are not more remarkable for the splendour of their imaginative 
quality than for the aptness of their cunning application and the direct light 
tellecled from them on the immediate ailment which is penctmled and vivified 
throughout by the insinuation and exploration of its radiance. Few poets, on th< 
other hand, have been more unsparing in the use of illustration ihati Chapman 
he Oings about similes by the handful, many of them diffuse and elaborate ir 
eipresjion, most of them curiously thoughtful and ingenious, not a few of Iheir 
eloquent and impressive ; but in many cases Ihey tend rather to distract Iht 
attention of the reader tlian to elucidate the matter of his study. To his hrsl 
poem, short as it is, Chapman appends a glossary to explain the accumulated 

mythological kind, with this note at the foot of it : "For the 
of his own invention, figures and suniles, touching their aptness and novelty, he 
lath not laboured to justify them, because he hopes they will be proved enough 
justify themselves, and prove suificienlly aulhentical to such as undeistand 
them ;■ for the rest, God help them" (for the poet evidently will not), "I cannot 
do as others, make day seem a lighter woman than she is, by pamling her." : 
poem is However rich in fine verses which struggle into sight through the 
vaporous atmosphere of bombast and confusion ; it is thoughirHl, earn 
eloquent, with interludes of mere violent and dissonant declamation, and r; 
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style or spirit. He enters the terene temples and haniUes the holy vaxh of 
Hdletiic art with the stride and ibe grasp of a high-handed and higli-niinded 
tHtlaiiaD. Nevertheless it is among the schools of Greek poetiy ihit we must 
(ink for a type of the class to which this poet belongs. In ihegrcal age of Greece 
hlMl>ld hnve found & place of some credit nmong the nnka of the gnomic poets, 
Bitten much grave and loHy verse of a moral aod political sort in praise of n 
(Owerfiil conservative oligarchy, and in illustration of the public virtues which 
ire fostered and the public vices which are repressed under the stiong shnqi 
hUdUgeofsuch a government, At the many-headed bcost of democracy he would 
lun discharged the keenest arrows of his declamation, and sought shelter at need 
Imn its advance behind the shield of some tutelary Fillaeus or Piiiiitiatus, \Vhit 
Pope said of Chapman's Homer may be applied with a difference lo his original 
poeuy J it wight not be ioaccnrate to say that he often writes, not indeed n^ 
Hnner, but as Theognis might have written before he came to years of discretion. 
He ahows, we must admit, only in a few couplets or brief paragraplis the pure 
■nd luminous charm of perfect speech proper to a Greek moralist of the 
degiic school i but he has more of a certain fire and force of fancy than we 
douldloolt for in apoet of that order, where with far less of thick acrid smoke there 
ii also less real heat and flame perceptible than slnjggles here through the fume 
and (6g of a Cimmerian style. The dialect of Chapman's poems is undoubtedly 
portentous in its general barbarism ; and that study of purer writers, which might 
in aiodiei case have been trusted to correct and chasten the turgid and tiery vigour 
of k bubarian imagination, seems too often to have encrusted the mind with such 
■imguice and the style with such pedantry as to make certain of these poems, iidl 
of earnest thought, of passionate energy, of tumid and 6tful eloquence, the most 
indigestible food ever served up lo the guests of a man of genius by the master of 
the feast. Under no circumstances, probably, wonld Chapman have been always 
a pure and harmonious writer, capable of casting into fit and radiant form (he dark 
hard masses of his deep and ardent thought, of uttering the weighty and noble 
things he had to say in a fluent and lucid style ; but as it was, he appears from 
first to last to have erected his natural defects into an artificial system, and culti- 
vated his incapacities as other men cultivate their faculties. "That Foesy should 
be as pervial as oratory, and plainness her special ornament, were the plain way to 
barbarism;" so he tells Us Bt the very outset of his career, in a letter of dedication 
prefixed to the second of his published poems, and containing several cucellent 
reflections on the folly of those who expect grove and deep matter of poetiy 
to be so handled that he who runs or lounges need not pause or rouse himself 
to read- "That etiergia, or clearness of representation, required in absolute 
poems, is not the perspicuous delivery of a low invention ; but high and hearty 
invention expressed in most significant and unaffected phrase." That is admirably 
said ; bnt when we turn to the practical comment supptiffl by the poetry which 
illastrales ibis critical profession of faith, we finrf It hard lo stomach the preacher's 
jppUcation of his text. In this same dedication, which is wall worth nole and 
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The £une which from his own day to ous has nefer wholly fiuled to attoid the 
memory of Geoige Chapman has yet been hitherto of a looser and vagner kind 
than floats aboat the memoiy of most other poets. In the great rerival of iHw^ikmi 
enthusiasm for the worics of the many fimioas men who won themselves a name 
during the seventy-five memorable years of his laborious life, the mass of his original 
work has been left too loi^ unnoticed and mihonoored. Oar ' Homer-Lacan*' as 
he was happily termed by Daniel in that admirable Defence cf Rkymi which 
remains to this day one of the most perfect examples of sound and lemperate sesive, 
of pure style and just judgment, to be found in the literature of criticism, La^ 
received it may be not much less than his due meed of praise for those Homeric 
labours by which his name is still chiefly known : but what the great trar.slaior 
could accomplish when fighting for his own hand few studenu of English poetry 
have been careful to inquire or competent to appreciate. 

And yet there are not many among his various and unequal writings which we 
can open without some sense of great qualities in the workman whose work liei 
before usi There are few poets from whose remains a more copious and noble 
anthology of detached beauties might be selected. He has a singular force and 
depth of moral thought, a constant energy and intensity of expression, an 
occasional delicacy and perfection of fanciful or reflective beauty, which should 
have ensured him a place in the front rank at least of gnomic poets. It U true 
that his " wisdom entangles itself in over-niceness ;" that his philosophy i* apt to 
lose its way among brakes of digression and jungles of paradox ; that his subtle and 
sleepless ingenuity can never resist the lure of any quaint or perverse illustration 
which may start across its path from some obscure comer at the unluckiest and 
unlikeliest time ; that the rough and barren by\says of incongnious ailuiion, of 
unseasonable reflection or preposterous and grotesque symbolism, are more 
tempting to his feet than the highway of art, and the bmshwood or the morass of 
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of their school so improbable as to demand the corroboration of some trustworthier 
authority than a bookseller's title-page bearing date five years after the death of 
Chapman. In the very next year a play was published under the name of Fletcher, 
who had then been fifteen years dead ; this play was afterwards reclaimed by 
Shirley as the work of his own hand» and of his alone ; nor is there any doubt that 
Fletcher had not a finger in it. Of the authorship of Chabot there can be no 
question ; the subject, the style, the manner, the metre, the construction, the 
characters, all are perfectly Chapman's. The BcUl^ on the other hand, is as 
thoroughly in the ligl>test style of Shirley, and not a bad example of his airily coD' 
ventional manner ; it is lively and easy enough, but much below the mark of his 
best comedies, such as TTie Lady of Pleasure (where an allusion to this earlier play 
is brought into the dialogue), which but for a single ugly incongruity would be one 
of the few finest examples of pure high comedy in verse that our stage could show 
against that of Moliere. A foundling of yet more dubious parentage has been 
fathered upon Chapman by the tradition which has affixed to his name the puta- 
tive paternity of * a comical moral censuring the follies of this age,* anonymously 
published in his sixty-first year. It has been plausibly suggested that the tide of 
this wonderful medley, Two Wise Men and all tJu rest Fools^ was the first and 
last cause of its attribution to the hand of Chapman, and that the error arose firom 
a confusion of this with the title of All Fools ^ the best of Chapman's comedies. In 
any case it is difficult to believe that this voluminous pamphlet in the form of 
dialogue on social questions can have been the work of any practised or profes- 
sional dramatist. It is externally divided into seven acts, and might as reasonably 
have been divided into twenty-one. A careful and laborious perusal of the bulky 
tract from prologue to epilogue, which has enabled me in some measure to appre- 
ciate the double scientific experiment of Mr. Browning on * Sibrandus Schafna- 
burgensis,' emboldens me also to affirm that it has no vestige of dramatic action, no 
trace of a story, no phantom of a plot ; that the reader who can believe the asser- 
tion of its title-page that it was * divers times ' or indeed ever * acted' on any 
mortal stage by any human company before any living audience will have a better 
claim to be saved by his faith than the author by this sample at least of his works ; 
that it contains much curious and sometimes amusing detail on social matters of 
the day, and is not wanting in broad glimpses or intervals of somewhat clownish 
humour In the strong coarse satire on female Puritanism those who will may 
discern touches which recall the tone if not the handiwork of the author of An 
Humorous Day's Mirth, The fact that several names occurring in the course of 
the dialogue, though not in the long list of marvellously labelled interlocutors, are 
anagrams of the simplest kind, being merely common English names spelt back- 
wards, may be thought to indicate some personal aim in this elaborate onslaught 
on usurers, money-lenders, brokers, and other such cattle ; and if so we have 
certainly no right to lay an anonymous attack of the kind, even upon such as these, 
to the charge of a poet who so far as we know never published a line in his long 
I£& that he feared to subscribe with his own loyal and l^oxiOMia^A^ xwaat. ^>xOq. «S!l 
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one is not lightly to be suspected of the least approach in form or substance to the 
dirty tactics of a verminous pseudon)rmuncule, who at the risk of being ultimately 
shamed into avowal or scared into denial of his ignominious individuality may 
prefer for one rascally moment the chance of infamy as a slanderer to the certitude 
of obscurity as a scribbler. 

Although, however, we may be inclined to allow no great weight to the tradition 
current fifty-seven years after the death of Chapman, which according to Langbaine 
"was at that date the only authority that led him to believe in the general vague 
ascription of this work to the poet under 'whose name it has ever since found a 
questionable place in the comers of catalogues at the tail of his authentic comedies, 
the very fact of this early attribution gives it a certain external interest of 
antiquarian curiosity, besides that which it may fairly claim as a quaint example of 
controversial dialectics on the conservative side. The dialogues are not remark- 
able either for Platonic skill or for Platonic urbanity ; for which reason they may 
probably be accepted with the more confidence as fairly expressive of the average 
of opinion then afloat among honest English citizens of the middle class, jealous of 
change, suspicious of innovation, indignant at the sight of rascality which they were 
slow to detect, much given to growl and wail over the decay of good old times and 
the collapse of good old landmarks, the degeneracy of modem manners, and 
the general intolerability of things in an age of hitherto unknown perversity ; men 
of heavy-headed patience and heavy-witted humour, but by no means the kind of 
cattle that it would be safe for any driver to goad or load overmuch. The writer 
inay be taken as an exponent of Anglican conservatism if not of Catholic reaction 
in matters of religious doctrine and discipline ; he throws .his whole strength as a 
dialectician (which is not Herculean, or quite equal to his evident good-will) into 
the discussion of a proposal to secularize the festivals and suppress the holidays 
appointed by the Church ; and the ground of his defence is not popular but clerical ; 
these holidays are to be observed not for the labourer's but for the saint's sake ; 
and above all because our wiser forefathers have so willed it, for reasons which 
we are in duty bound to take on trust as indisputably more valid than any reasoning 
of our own. He has a hearty distmst of lawyers and merchants, and a cordial 
distate for soldiers and courtiers ; his sentiments towards a Puritan are those of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, his opinion of an agitator is worthy of a bishop, and his 
view of a demagogue would do honour to a duke. 

A very different work from the effusion of this worthy pamphleteer bears like- 
wise, or at least has once borne, the dubious name of Chapman. This is a tragic 
or romantic drama without a title of its own, labelled it should seem for the sake 
of convenience by the licenser of plays as a ** second Maiden's Tragedy." It was 
first printed in 1824 with a brief note of introduction, from which we leam that the 
manuscript was originally inscribed with the name of William Goughe ; that 
Thomas was then substituted for William, while a third Goughe, Robert, seems to 
have figured as one of the principal actors ; that a second correction stmck out 
either Goughe at one sweep of the pen, and supplanted b3th names by that of 
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nor assuredly had the poet much right to expect that they would be received by 
the profane multitude with more reverence and humility than was the poetic fury 
of "such a fustian rascal" by that "honest, virtuous, civil gentlewoman." The 
charge of obscurity is perhaps of all charges the likeliest to impair the feme or to 
imperil the success of a rising or an established poet It is as often misapplied by 
hasty or ignorant criticism as any other on the roll of accusations ; and was never 
misapplied more persistently and perversely than to an eminent writer of our own 
time. The difficulty found by many in certain of Mr. Browning's works arises from 
a quality the very reverse of that which produces obscurity properly so called. 
Obscurity is the natural product of turbid forces and confused ideas ; of a feeble 
and clouded or of a vigorous but imfixed and chaotic intellect. Such a {>oet as 
Lord Brooke, for example — and I take George Chapman and Fulke Greville to 
be of all English poets the two most genuinely obscure in style upon whose works 
I have ever adventured to embark in search of treasure hidden beneath the dark 
gulfs and crossing currents of their rocky and weedy waters, at some risk of my 
understanding being swept away by the groundswell — such a poet, overcharged 
with overflowing thoughts, is not sufficiently possessed by any one leading idea, or 
attracted towards any one central point, to see with decision the proper end and use 
with resolution the proper instruments of his design. Now if there is aity great 
quality more perceptible than another in Mr. Browning's intellect it is* his decisive 
and incisive faculty of thought, his sureness and intensity of perception, his rapid 
and trenchant resolution of aim. To charge him with obscurity is about as accurate 
as to call Lynceus purblind or complain of the sluggish action of the telegraphic 
wire. He is something too much the reverse of obscure ; he is too brilliant and 
subtle for the ready reader of a ready writer to follow with any certainty the track 
of an intelligence which moves with such incessant rapidity, or even to realize with 
what spider-like swiftness and sagacity his building spirit leaps and lightens 
to and fro and backward and forward as it lives along the animated line of its 
labour, springs from thread to thread and darts from centre to circumference of the 
glittering and quivering web of living thought woven from the inexhaustible stores 
of his perception and kindled from the inexhaustible fire of his imagination. He 
never thinks but at full speed ; and the rate of his thought is to that of another 
man's as the speed of a railway to that of a waggon or the speed of a telegraph to 
that of a railway. It is hopeless to enjoy the charm or to apprehend the gist of 
his writings except with a mind thoroughly alert, an attention awake at all points, 
a spirit open and ready to be kindled by the contact of the writer's. To do justice 
to any book which deserves any other sort of justice than that of the fire or the 
waste-paper basket, it is necessary to read it in the fit frame of mind ; and the 
proper mood in which to study for the first time a book of Mr. Browning's is the 
freshest, clearest, most active mood of the mind in its brightest and keenest hours 
of work. Read at such a time, and -not " with half-shut eyes falling asleep in a 
half-dream," it will be found (in Chapman's phrase) "pervial" enough to any but 
a sluggish or a ^andblind eye ; but at no time and in no mood will a really obscure 
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wrilCT be found other than obscure. The dilTerence between the two ii the dif- 
ference between smoke and lightning ; and it is far more difficult to pilch the tone 
of your thought in hanncmy with that of o foggy thtaker than with that of one whose 
dioiigbt is electiic in its motion. To the Istter we have but to come with an open 
tod pUant spirit, untired and undisturbed by the work or the idleness of the day, 
and we cannot but receive a vivid and active pleasure in fallowing the swift and fine 
radiations, the subtle play and keen vibration of its sleepless iires i and the m 
stodily we trace iheir course the more surely do we see thalaU these forked flashes 
offancy and changiag lights of thought move unerringly around one ceptre and Strike 
straight in the end to one point. Only random thinking and random writing pro- 
obscnrily ; and these are the radical faults of Chapman's style of poetry, 
no obscarily in the l^tning, whether it play about the heights of meta- 
speculation or the depths of oharacter and motive ; the mind derii'es at 
of vigorous enjoyment from the study by such light of the one as uF the 
lAer. The action of so bright and swift a spirit gives insight as it nere to 
^a and wings to the feet of our own ; the readers apprehension tnkes fire from 
Ibe writet's, and he catches from a subtler and more active xnind the mfection of 
qiiiihul interest ; !^o that any candid and clear-headed student linds himself able 
(B fbUow for Che time in fancy the lead of sach a thinker with equal satis&ctian 01 
my eoQise of thought or ai^ument ; when he sets himself to refute Renan through 
itijiiig lips of St. John or to try conclusions with Strauss in his own peisoo, 
he flashes at once the whole force of his illumination full upon the iimuMt 
ad mind of the most infamons criminal, a Guido Franceschini or a Louis 
Booqiarte, compeUiog the black and obscene abyss of such a spirit to yield up al 
ha the secret of its profoundest sophistries, and let forth the serpent of a soul that 
coiled under all the most intricate and supple reasonings of self-justified and self- 
S, And thanks to this very quality of vivid spiritual itiumlnallon 
we are able to see by the light of Ihc author's mind without being compelled to 
see with his eyes, or with the eyes of the living mask which he assumes for his 
momentai; impersonation of saint or sophist, philosopher or malefactor ; 'without 
accq>ting one conclusion, conceding one point, or condoning one crime. 1 
evident that lo produce any such etfect requires above all ihings brightness and 
dedsion as ffe!) as subtlety and pliancy ol genius ; and this is the supreme giit and 
distinclivcfacuity of Mr. Browning's mind. If indeed there be ever any likelihood 
of error in his exquisite analysis, he ivill doubtless be found lo err. rather through 
aces of light than through any touch of darkness ; we may doubt, not without a 
sense that the fittest mood of criticism might be that of a self-disbrustful confidence 
in the deeper intuition of his liner and more perfect knowledge, whether the 
perception of good or evU would actually be so acute in the mind of the supposed 
itasoner ; whether for instance a veritable household assassin, a veritable ,savi 
of society or other incarnation ol moral pestilence, would in effect see so clearly 
ukd so far, with whatever perversion or distotLion of view, into the recesses of the 
{Ht of hell wherein he lives and moves and has his being; recognising with <\uiclc 

hi 
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and delicate apprehension what points of vantage he must strive to gain, what 
outposts of self-defence he may hope to guard, in the explanation and vindication 
of the motive forces of his nature and the latent mainspring of his deeds. This 
fineness of intellect and dramatic s3nQ[ipathy which is ever on the watch to antici- 
pate and answer the unspoken imputations and prepossessions of his hearer, the 
very movements of his mind, the very action of his instincts, is perhaps a quality 
hardly compatible with a nature which we might rather suppose, judging from 
public evidence and historic indication, to be sluggish and short-sighted, ** a sly 
slow thing with circumspective eye" that can see but a little way immediately 
around it, but neither before it nor behind, above it nor beneath ; and whose intro- 
spection, if ever that eye were turned inward, would probably be turbid, vacillating^ 
cloudy and uncertain as the action of a spirit incapable of self-knowledge but not 
incapable of self-distrust, timid and impenitent, abased and unabashed, remorseless 
but not resolute, shameless but not fearless. If such be in reality the public traitor 
and murderer of a nation, we may fairly infer that his *humbler but not viler 
counterpart in private life will be unlikely to exhibit a finer quality of mind or a 
clearer faculty of reason. But this is a question of realism which in no wise affects 
the spiritual value and interest of such work as Mr. Browning's. What is 
important for our present purpose is to observe that this work of exposition by 
soliloquy and apology by analysis can only be accomplished or undertaken by the I 
genius of a great special pleader, able to fling himself with all his heart and all | 
his brain, with all the force of his intellect and all the strength of his imagination, 
into the assumed part of his client ; to concentrate on the cause in hand his whole 
power of illustration and illumination, and bring to 'bear upon one point at once . 
all the rays of his thought in one focus. Apart from his gift of moral imagination, 
Mr. Browning has in the supreme degree the qualities of a great debater or an 
eminent leading counsel ; his finest reasoning has in its expression and develop- 
ment something of the ardour of personal energy and active interest which 
inflames the argument of a public speaker; we feel, without the reverse 
regret of Pope, how many a firstrate barrister or parliamentary tactician 
has been lost in this poet. The enjoyment that his best and most charac- 
teristic work affords us is doubtless far other than the delight we derive from 
the purest and highest forms of the lyric or dramatic art ; there is a radical 
difference between the analyst and the dramatist, the pleader and the prophet ; 
it would be clearly impossible for the subtle tongue which can undertake 
at once the apology and the anatomy of such motives as may be assumed to impel 
or to support a * Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau' -en his wa)rs of thought and action, 
ever to be touched with the fire which turns to a sword or to a scourge the tongue 
of a poet to whom it is given to utter as from Patmos or from Sinai the word that fills 
all the heaven of song with the lightnings and thunders of chastisement. But in 
place of lyric rapture or dramatic action we may profitably enjoy the unique and 
incomparable genius of analysis which gives to these special pleadings such 
marvellous life and interest as no other workman in that kind was ever or will 
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If the union of active inlcrest with superb declamation may suffice lo explain 
the prolonged good fortune of Cliapman's first Iragcdy oa the boards, we QUI 
discover no such pretext to account for Che apparent favour shown to ba next 

nailurc in the same field. It has no passage comparable for force and vcheoioice 

rf inagination lo the highest moods of (be author of Suiiy iTAmi^u ; to the 
|l Kcond evocation of the spirit in a speech of which Lamb said n-ell that it wu 
I 'Cfemendous, even to the curdling of the blood ; I know nothing in poeiiy like 

il ;' nor to the dyit^ appeal of Bussy to his own surviving fame, or the sweet and 
j va^ty verses of invocation in which his mistress adjures ' all the peaceful regents 
I of the night' lo favour the fint meeting of the lovers. It is disfigured by no 

•uch bloated bombast and animated by no such Ihealrical changes of effect, such 

sodden turns and sharp surprises, as fit the eaiher play to catch the eyes and eats 
' in audience more impressible than critical. It has no sach violent interlude of 

action and emotion as the scene in which Montsurry (Monsoreiu) estorls by torture 
the confession of her guilt from the bleeding hand of his vrife, an incident which 
singnlarly enoi^h recalls a simihtr scene in the earliest play of the gieal French 
ioiprovisalore who has told in such different fashion the story of the ambuscade 
by which Bussy fell under the weight of treacherous numbers ; though Dumas, i 
accordance I believe with all tradition, assigns to the dnke ol Guise the brutal 
act of force by vhich his wife was compelled to allure her lover into the snare 

>y her husband ; whereas the English poet has not only altered the persons of tlie 
agent and patient, but has increased the means of compulsion from a pinch on the 
to the application of Ihe tack to a body already mangled by such various 
wounds that the all but luip.italleled tenacity of life in the victim, wlio reappears 

a the last scene not perccplitily Ihe worse for these connubial endeanncnls, is not 
Ihe least notable in a series of wonders among which we scarcely make account of 
the singular part assigned lo ' Ihe affable familiar ghost' which moves so freely 
amcmg the less incorporeal actors. To the tough nerves and vigorous appetite 
the original audience this scene was no doubt one of the most acceptable ii 
closing act as remarkable for the stately passion of Ihe style as for the high poetic 
interest of thought and action. Of these two qualities we End but one, and that 
the less dramatic, in the next work of the poet. No poem, I suppose, was ever 
it in dramatic form which appealed so wboll; to the pure intellect. The single- 
s of purpose and the steadiness of resolution with which the poet has pursued 
his point and forboma all occasions lo diverge from his path to it have made 

is work that which it is; a sculptured type and monument of his high and aiis 
genius in the fullness of its faculties and Ihe ripeness of its aims. TAt Caiisfiraiy 
and Tragtdy of C/iarlts Dnie of Byron, Slankal of France, a small epic in ten 
books or acts, is the noblest memorial we have of its author's original powers. 
Considered from the point of view it requires os to assume if we would do any jus- 
tice lo the mind which conceived and the hand which completed such a design, it is 
a wholly great and harmonious work of genius. Here for once not a note is out of 
tunc, not a lonch is out of keeping ; the very inflation of the style is never '' 
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of his powers of argument and eloquence ; but there was certainly in his nature 
something of the sophist as well as of the gnomic poet, of Thras3rmachus as well 
as of Theognis. He seems to feel a gladiator's pleasure in the sword-play of a 
boisterous and high-handed sophistry less designed to mislead or convince thai 
to baffle or bear doii-n his opponent. We can imagine him setting up almost any 
debateable theorem as a subject for dispute in the schools of rhetoric, and main- 
taining his most indefensible position with as much energy and cunning of argo* 
ment as his native force of mind could bring to the support of his acquired skill of 
fence : we can perceive that in any such case he would argue his point and re» 
inforce his reasoning with no less passion and profusion of thought and speech 
than if his heart and conscience were enlisted on the side which in fact he had 
taken up by mere chance or defiant caprice. This however is by no means the 
general character of the philosophy set forth and the eloquence displayed in this 
poem. The whole character of Clermont, conceived as it is in a spirit of direct 
defiance to all rules and traditions of dramatic effect, and elaborated as though in 
disdain of possible success or the anticipated chance of popularity, shews once 
more the masterly workmanship of a potent and resolute hand. In almost eveiy 
scene there are examples of soimd and noble thought clothed in the sober coloon 
of terse and masculine poetry ; of deep and high meditation touched now and then 
with the ardour of a fervid spirit and the light of a subtle fancy. At every page 
some passage of severe beauty reminds us with how great a spirit we are called to 
commune, and stand in the presence of how proud and profound a mind. His equal 
love for the depths and the heights of speculation may too often impel this poet 
to overstrain his powers of thought and utterance in the strong effort to dive or to 
soar into an atmosphere too thin or a sea too stormy to admit the facile and 
natural play of his vigorous faculties ; but when these are displayed in their full 
strength and clearness the study of them gives us some taste of the rare and 
haughty pleasure that their owner must have taken in their exercise. Here as 
elsewhere I had taken note in my mind of special verses and passages fit for 
extraction, which might give some sample of the general power and charm of the 
keen intellect and the fine imagination that shape and inform the scheme and 
action of the poem ; but to cite one or more instances of these would be to wrong 
the profuse and liberal genius which has sown them broadcast in so rich a soil. 
The reader who seeks them for himself with a judging eye and an apprehensive 
spirit will not be unlikely to make of The Revenge of Bussy cPAmbaiSf for the 
wealth and the weight of its treasures of ethical beauty, his chosen and peculiar 
favourite among the works of Chapman. 

In the last of this stately line of tragic poems dealing with the recent or inune- 
diate history of France we find the same prevailing qualities of moral force and 
poetic dignity. The tragedy of Chabot is more equable and less ambitious in 
treatment than any of its compeers ; but the model given in its hero of majestic 
faith and august integrity may be classed among the purest and most perfect studies 
that we have from the sculptor's hand. The serene and stainless figure of a wholly 
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minister who owed not to the intercession of the king's wife but to his ontj 
alliance by blood with the king's mistress that revenge which at the first occasifli( 
given the duchess was not slow to exact from her lover on the triumphant 
of her kinsman. The haughty integrity which involved and upheld Chabot fl 
danger and disgrace, and the susceptible pride which when restored to fiivovj 
could no longer support him under the sense of past degradation, are painted ftoij 
the life of history ; but his poet may be thought to have somewhat softened 
harsher features of that arrogance and roughness of temper which impaired 
high qualities and imperillec^ the high station of the brave and upright admiol] 
who dared his king to find a ground for his impeachment. And if we misi ii 
Chapman's portrait those chivalrous and amorous features which long kept 
in popular fancy the knightly fame of Francis I., the figure set before us is 
wanting in a kingly grace and dignity which the dramatist has chosen to 
with an equal hand on the grandson to whom neither history nor tradition 
assigned even so much of ' the king-becoming graces ' as may be allowed to 
conqueror of Marignano. Chapman indeed has in this case taken so little care U\ 
preserve the historic relations of his leading characters, that the king by whoMj 
intervention Bussy d'Amboise was betrayed to the jealousy of Monsoreau appeafl 
not as the treacherous enemy but as the trusty friend and patron of his brotbei%| 
rebellious favourite ; pardons and prefers him to the rank of his own, and adopbl 
him into that station by the surname of his eagle ; while instead of the king it S 
here the duke of Anjouwho delivers his refractory minion into the murderooi! 
snare set for him by an injured husband. But if I read aright the hinted impn* 
tation of Brantome, it would seem that some years before he put into the hands d\ 
Monsoreau the intercepted correspondence of Bussy with his wife the king had ] 
already laid an ambush of * twelve good men ' armed with pistols, and * mounted I 
on Spanish horses taken from the stables of a very great personage who had set 
them on,' to attempt the life of his brother's indomitable champion, who wM 
preserved as well by his own presence of mind and discretion as by the good 
fortune which befell him to find the door of a neighbour's house ajar for him to 
slip through and fasten it against pursuit. Being compelled after this adventure I 
to leave Paris in consequence of his threats * to slit folk's nostrils, and that he 
would kill everybody in retaliation for this nocturnal assault, the gallant bfaw 
was escorted out of the city by all the noble retainers of his ignoble patron tbe 
duke of Anjou, but by three gentlemen only of the king's household brigade, his 
kinsman Brantome, whom he charged at parting to bear back his defiance to the 
whole court, M. de Neuville, and the hero Crillon, who in spite of his attachment 
to the king's party refused to forsake the friendship of so stout a swordsman. 
Although the first standard edition of Brantome's Lives was not published by a 
descendant of his family till thirty-two years after the death of Chapn^an, it is 
singular that the English poet who thought fit to choose as a subject for tragedy 
the fate of a man at the time of whose murder he had himself reached the age 
of twenty should also have thought fit so seriously to alter the facts of his stoiy 
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;mible reason but a desire to shift the charge of the principal villainy 
loulders of a king to those of his brother. In either play dedicated to 
jr of Bussy — ^who at the wildest pitch of his windy and boisterous vanity 
lave anticipated that twenty-eight years after his death he would figure 
ye of a foreign poet as a hero of the Homeric or Lucanian tyipe — the 
m of Catherine de' Medici is drawn in colours as hateful as those of 
dition ; whereas the last king of his line is handled with such remark- 
ranee that his most notorious qualities are even less recognizable than 
i grrandfather in the delicate and dignified study of Chapman. A reader 
5uch an one were possible, who should come to the perusal of these 
no previous knowledge of French history, would find little difference or 
between Henri de Valois and Henri de Bourbon ; and would probably 

the somewhat inaccurate impression that tjje slayer of the duke of 
the judge of the duke of Biron were men of similar tastes and manners, 

if not venerable for their private virtues, elegant and sententious in 
lal choice of language, grave and decorous in their habitual carriage and 
ind equally imbued with a fine and severe sense of responsibility for the 
us discharge of the highest and hardest duties of their royal office. It 
irkable, as the dramatist in his dedication to Sir Thomas Howard dis- 
►retension to observe * the authentical truth of either person or action,' as 

to be expected * in a poem whose subject is not truth, but things like 

he should have provided to avenge the daring and turbulent desperado 
ived the gorgeous minions of the king with a simple dress set off by 
)ur of six pages in cloth of gold, and then signalized by a fresh insult 
'Ciy eyes of Henry his enforced reconciliation with the luckless leader of 
a brother of whose name I know nothing but that Georges de Clermont 

not a follower of Guise but a leader of the Huguenots, was slain seven 
r than Bussy in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Chapman's apology for 
tion of this name to the apparently imaginary avenger of his brother's 
tter worth remembering than such inquiries are worth pursuing. * Poor 
lis they are,' says the poet, * that cavil at truth's want in these natural 
. reasonable and memorable protest against the perverse or senseless 
lich confounds truth with fact and refuses to distinguish veracity from 
i which would not be worth the passing notice of a contemptuous instant 
:nius would forbear to confuse the minds of their feebler and more servile 
r the adoption and promulgation in the loudest tones of prophecy of 
t and vacuous babble about * kinship of fiction to lying* and so forth 
properly be left to the lips of the dunces who may naturally believe it, 
-witted enough to accept as serious reasoning and deliberate opinion the 

and preposterous paradoxes thundered forth from pulpit or from tripod 
riotous and ludicrous paroxysms of wayward humour or fantastic passion. 
i 'Roman tragedy' of Casar and Poinpey was earlier in date than 
gh later in publication than any except Chabot of the French 
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series, we might have conjectured without the evidence of the dedicatiflK 
It is more unequal and irregular in the proportion of its good pnflj 
and its bad than any of Chapman's tragedies except Bussy d*AmM!\ 
I should imagine it to be a work of nearly the same period ; though, as 
before intimated, it bears more affinity to the sequel of that play and to 
great tragic poem on Biron m the main quality of interest and the prqxvj 
derance of speech over action. To this play we might adapt a well- 
critical remark of Dr. Johnson's on Henry VIIL, much less applicable in thati 
than in this, and say that the genius of the author comes in and goes out with Catftj 
Not that even in this case that rhetorical phrase would be wholly accurate ; 
are noble lines and passages discernible elsewhere ; but the glory of the poemli 
given it by the scenes in which Cato is the leading figure. I know nothing i 
moral or contemplative poetry more admirable than the speech in the first scene I 
fear or mistrust of the gods, and the soliloquy in the last act on sleep and 
The serene and sublime emotion of heroic wisdom is in either passage so 
and tempered with something of the personal ardour of a noble passion tliat 
tone and effect are not merely abstract or didactic but thoroughly dramatic 
human, and the weighty words ring in the ear of our remembrance long after 
mind has first unconsciously absorbed and retained the lofty sound and 
the memorable and magnificent verse. It is especially in such examples as 
that we perceive the great quality of Chapman's genius, the true height and pnnil] 
of its power ; majestic intellect lighted and enkindled by poetic imaginatki^ 
the high beauty of heroic thought warmed and winged with the spiritual fire <rf* 
living sentiment. It is true that those who read only the glorious excerpts givei 
from this poem by Charles Lamb will have a nobler impression of its merit thiK 
they who read the whole ; but those only who read the whole will know all iti \ 
merit as well as all its demerit ; they will find fresh treasures of fine thought ani 
high expression embedded among dense layers of crabbed and confused iheloiiCi 
wedged in between rocky strata of thick and turgid verse. As there is little other 
life or movement in the play but that of declamation or discussioi}, we might 
presume that if it had ever * touched at the stage' its reception would in al 
likelihood have been something less than favourable ; but we have already 
remarked on such inexplicable variations of good and ill luck in the fortunes of 
Chapman's plays that no conclusion of the kind can be assumed as certain. That 
it never did lose on any boards its long-preserved immimity from the touch of 
actors or managers, we may, I suppose, after the author's assurance of its viiginity 
at the date of publication, be tolerably confident. 

Twenty years after the death of Chapman the long list of his dramatic wwli 
was completed by the publication of two tragedies in which, tho\lgh there are hnt 
few qualities common to both, there are yet fewer traces of either the chief merits 
or the chief defects which distinguish and deform alike the poems and the tragic 
plays published during the life of the author. There is nothing in them of boin- 
bast, of barbansm, or of obscurity •, there is assMxedVy no Wk oC incidents, and 
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lowever ctOK'ded and violent in themselves, are conducted niih such del 
d simplidly of exposition as to keep the atlenlion and interesi oflhe tuad«r 
icted and unfaligued. The style in bolh is pure, lucid, uid vigorous; 
' sustained at an even height above the lowlands of prostic realism i 
1 the cloudJand of winds and vapours ; more forcible and direct in the titsl 
loreflorid and decorative in Ihe second. On the other hand, these poslhnmoos 
3 have not the lofty stature, the kingly aspect, the gigantic sinews and the 

eyes which went far to redeem the halting gait and Ihe irregular features 

elders. They want the breadth of brow, the weight of brain, the fullness 
:ch and the hre of spirit which make amends for the haish voice i 
aiiig tongue that imperfectly deliver the message entrusted lo them ; the 
ums eloquence which bears down and sweeps away all physical impediment 
ranee, the fervid vitality which transfigures and atones for all dumsines: 

or deformity of limb. No thought so ripe and sweet, no emotion so exalted 
5U5t is here discernible as that which uplifts the contemplation and upholds 
ifidence of the highest in spirit and the deepest in thought among (hose 
speakers who served as mouthpieces ol* the special genius of their high- 
I and deep-souled creator. There is no trace of the ethical power which 
r and mouliis the meditation of Clermont or of Cato, no relic of the imagi- 
passion which expands and inflates the fancy of Bussy or of Biron. In 
jui there is more of Chapman's quality at first perceptible thtm in Rtoenge 
iBur; there is a certain hardness in the simplicity of lone, a certain tig;ldily 
iharp masculine lineaments of style and character, common (o much of his 
(hen free from the taint of crabbed or bombastic obscurity. The singular 
in and confusion of history, which may be taken to mask the probable allu- 
I matters of more recent political interest, are ably explained and illustrated 
. Elze in the thoroughly efhcient and suScient introduction to his edition 

play ; in which the student will obserie, with gratitude for his help and 
tion for his learning in all matters of social and historical illustration, that 
mxan editor has kept well to such work as he was perfectly competent to 
ge, and has never on this occasion exchanged the highest seat in the hall 
larship for the lowest form in the school of criticism. By him as by others 
uat merit of this most unhistoric of historical dramas has perhaps been 
liat underrated Naked as it is of ornament, violent in most of its action 
pulsive in several of its scenes, barren of beauty in language and poor in 
: of thought, it never fails in animation and interest ; and the hardened 

of our early stage who has once entered the shambles will hardly turn away 
isl or weariness from the fume and flow of monotonous bloodshed till his 
y at least has been satisfied by the linal evolution of the tangled web of 
er. In this catastrophe especially there is a remarkable sense of strong 
1 effect, with a notable capacity for vigorous theatrical manipulation of inci- 
■hich is as notably deficient in the earlier and loftier works of Chapman, 
C tragedy of Raicngf for Honour I have already noticed the curious change 
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of style which distinguishes it from all other works of Chapman : a change 
rigidity to relaxation, from energy to fluency, from concentration to efiiision of] 
guage. It has something of the manner and metre of Fletcher and his 



something of the softness and facility which lend a half effeminate grace to the 
scenes of Shirley : while in the fifUi act at least I observe something too nmdK 
the merely conventional imagery and the overflow of easy verbosity which are ' 
besetting sins of that poet's style. Only in one image can I find anything of 
quaint fondness for remote and eccentric illustration in which the verse <^ ' 
resembles the prose of Fuller: this is put into the mouth of the villain of 1 
piece, wha repudiates conscience as 

" a weak and fond remembrance 
Which men should shun, as elephants clear springs. 
Lest they behold their own deformities 
And start at their grim shadows." 

Even here the fall of the verse is not that of Chapman, and the tone 
the verses which immediately follow is so utterly alien from the prevailing tone < 
his that the authenticity of the scene, as indeed of the whole play, can 
be vindicated by a supposition that in his last years he may for once have taken i 
whim and had the power to change his style and turn his hand to the new 
of the youngest writers then prospering on the stage. Only the silliest 
shallowest of pedants and of sciolists can imagine that a question as to the date i 
the authorship of any poem can be determined by mere considerations of 
and mechanical computation of numbers ; as though the language of a poem 
divisible from the thought, or (to borrow a phrase from the Miltonic theology) 
effluence were separable from the essence of a man*s genius. It should be saj 
fluous and impertinent to explain that the expression is not to be considered af 
from the substance ; but while men who do not know this are suffered to utter 
with the authority of a pedagogue or a pulpiteer the verdict of .gerundgrinders ani.j 
metremongers on the finest and most .intricate questions of the subtlest and iDOlfc| 
sublime of arts, it is but too evident that the explanation of even so simple and 1 
radical a truth can be neither impertinent nor superfluous. It is not because a 
particular pronoun or conjunction is used in this play some fifty times oftener thao 
it occurs in any other work of its author, a point on which I profess myself neither 
competent nor careful to pronounce, that I am prepared to decide on the question 
of its authenticity or its age. That question indeed I am diffident enough to 
regard as one impossible to resolve. That it is the work of Chapman I see no 
definite reason to disbelieve, and not a little reason to suppose that it may be. The 
selection and treatment of the subject recall the trick of his fancy and the habit of 
his hand ; the process of the story is in parts quaint and bloody, galvanic and 
abrupt ; but the movement on the whole is certainly smoother, the evolution 
more regular, the arrangement more dramatic than of old. Accepting it as the last 
tragic effort of the author whose first extant attempt in that line was Bussy tfAmbcts^ 
we shall find perhaps in the general workmanship almost as much of likeness as of 
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ness. ConsidaedapitnaDd jw^edbf itsoaaaeritw wcltuUctRunly Snd 
jft^ktmrn, smsisled md miasifig, Doliccable for a dose tnA clear (oqunxc 
iring iaddeit and iDleret, and foraqnick li^tiC lunch in the sketching of 
dal character. These being its chief gnaJilies, we may fiirly pronounc« 
bctber oi not it be the -vtsHt dS Chapman it belongs le^ to his Mihool than 
schocd of Shirley ; jet being as it is altogether too robiisl and nuKQline fui 
: of the latter sihool, it seems most reasonable to admit it as (he diihl of an 
alher, the last-bora of a more Tigoioas generation, with less of itrcnj;lh ami 
an its biotheis, but oith something in return of the yonngcr and lighter 
of itf fellows in age. The hero and hb lather are figuns v-d! invented uiJ 
[Stained ; the villains are not distorted or overdrawn, and the nction is l 
Dge and vivacity. 

he poems puUishEd by Chapman after the first of his ploys was given to 
we may say geneialiy that they show some signs of advance and none of 
ession from the standard of his earlier work. Out of many lovely Uiica 
ded in much thick aod turbid matter I choose one couplet from Tie T/iiti 
rf as an example of ihdr best beauties : 

Aod mounuDg Tar mcin sweet than btuu^ucdn^r 
. poem, nithmuch wearisome confusion and iteration of thought and imagcty, 
ation and compbiat, there are several noble interludes of gnomic , and 
lie veise. The allegory is t>f course clouded and confooadcd by alt maimer 
veisities and obscurities north no man's while to elucidate or to rectify ; the 
loar^e and stiff, the style dense and convulsive, inaccurate and violent ; 
id anon the sense becomes clear, the style pure, the imagery luminous and 
, the verse gradons and majestic ; transftirmed for a moment and redeemed 
at brief touches of high and profound harmony ; of which teller mood let 
e in proof a ungle instance, and that the most sustained and exquUlte we 
nd: 

Guh'd a]] with giLihinK wounda. and all the ronaa 

Of lone aod QiUcry frowning ui hei face ; 

Whom Tyranny and lujuitice had in duH ; 

Grim Puscculicn, Poveny, and Shame; 

DtlracEon. Envy, foul Mishap and lime 

Scruple of Conicience : Fear, Deceit, Deipur | 

Slander and Clamour, that rent all the air 1 

HaLe, War, and Massute ; uncrowned ToU 

And Sickneu, I' all the rest tlie haie and foil, 

Cicpi after ; aod his deadly wtighi trod down 

WealLh, Beauty, and the glory of a crown. 

These nsher'd her faroCT; as flgures given 

To show, these crosses borne ma-lce peace with heavcik 

Bui now, made free from them, next her before. 
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t4 IiIh pf;wcr» of argument and eloquence ; but there was certainly in his natme 
:.(;riict)iiri(; of the sr^phist as well as of the gnomic poet, of Thrasymadias as well 
n4 of Thcf^gniH. lie seems to feel a gladiator's pleasure in the sword-play of a 
bo'iHtcroufi and high>handed sophistry less designed to mislead or convince than 
to liflfllc or 1>car down his opponent. We can imagine him setting up ahnost any 
ilcl).'itfrnl)lc theorem as a subject for dispute in the schools of rhetoric, and main* 
ifiiiiint; 111'* n^'^t indefensible position with as much energy and cnnnii^ of aiga? 
tiir'nt HH hit native force of mind could bring to the support of his acquired skill of 
inur : wc cnn ]>crccive that in any such case he would argue his pcMnt and re> 
itifntcf liiH reasoning with no less passion and profusion of thought and speech 
tliiiti if liin heart and conscience were enlisted on the side which in fact he had 
t(il<rn up by mere chance or <Iefiant caprice. This however is by no means the 
;:i-ririiil chnrnelrr of the ])hilosopl)y set forth and the eloquence displayed in this 
piH'iii. The wholr character of Clermont, conceived as it is in a spirit of direct 
<lifinnrf' to all rulcH and traditions of dramatic effect, and elaborated as though in 
diMliiii of povsiblc success or the anticipated chance of popularity, shews once 
ifmn- thr mastfrly workmanship of a potent and resolute hand. In almost every 
HI rii«' thrrr arc I'xaniplcH of sound and noble thought clothed in the sober coloon 
III li ti;f mill ninsculiiic poetry ; of deep and high meditation touched now and then 
wilh lh»' iinlour of a fervid spirit and the light of a subtle fancy. At every page 
•iiiinr piinsiijjc of severe beauty reminds us with how great a spirit we are called to 
I nmtiMiiic, mid Htund in the presence of how proud and profound a mind. His equal 
Invr Ini iho depths niid the heights of speculation may too often impel this poet 
111 Mvi'mliuin liis powers of thouglu and utterance in the strong effort to dive or to 
Diiin into iin ntntosphorc too thin or a sea too stormy to admit the facile and 
nnluiiil piny of liis vijionms faculties ; but when these are displayed in theurfull 
-hiMi:lh mill rlcmiiesH the study of them gives us some taste of the rare and 
hnui'hly pirrt^uiT thill their owner must have taken in their exercise. Here as 
«l-.i'whne I linil tnken note in my mind of special verses and passages fit for 
« sliiu lion. whi» h inij;ht give some sample of the general power and charm of the 
l»nu inlellrit mid the line inmgination that shape and inform the scheme and 
III lion ol \\w poem ; tiut to cite lUie or more instances of these would be to wrong 
<ln' piol\i«e mid libeiftl genius which has sown them broadcast in so rich a soil 
The lender who seeks them for himself with a judging eye and an apprehensive 
•-pliil will not be unlikely to make of TAi A'cT'cV/^v 0/ Bussy ctAmbais^ for the 
\\\-\\\\\ mid the M-eight of its treasures of ethical beauty, his chosen and peculiar 
liivomile miioni; the works of diupman. 

In the liiHl ol IhiM stately line of tragic ix>ems dealing with the recent or imme- 
dmle hl'.toiy ol l-'iaiiee wo find the same prevailing qualities of moral force and 
poetie diyiuty, The tvrtgetly of ClMbot is more equable and less ambitious in 
tientment than any of its oomjMrers ; but the motiel giwn in its hero of majestic 
Intth mul rtugUHt integrity may Ik' classcvl among the purest and most perfect studies 
that wc have li\nu the Mulptor's hand. The serene and stainless figure of awhoUy 
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Ai that whicb lust! grHid betw«n G«! and thee. 
Kancniber Ihine own verse-Should Heaven lujn HeU 
I For deals weU dtnie, I would da ever «cll." 

I The dignity and serenity of spirit here incnlcnted are not compatible with the tone 
bef fierce remonstrance and repining defiance ^hich atlemates with such bighei 
H of -meditation and self-reliance as constantly exall and dignify the praises of 
^patrons to whom he appeals foi recognition as for a right not lo be withheld 
ttat discredit to them and danger of futnre loss of (lull gloiy which he hod lu 
6. In all dedicatory verse known lo me I find nothing that resembles the high 
idf-respecl and haughty gratitude of a poet who never foi^ets ihnl for every benefit 
ofpalioii^e conferred he gives fiilly as much as he may receive. Men osually 
over the dedications of poet to patron with a keen angry sense of shante i 
r, of pity and repulsion and regret ; but it may be justly claimed for Chapman 
' tliathis verses of dedication can give no reader such pain as those of others, His firtt 
nid best patron in the court of James was that youth on whose coffin so many 

i of mourning verse were showered, and who does by all report seem 
have well deserved that other than official r^rets should go with him to 

s grave. A boy dying al eighteen after three years' proof of interest 
the higher culiui% of his time, three years during which he hud shown 
himself as far as we can see sincere and ardent in his love of noble things only, 
td only of noble men, of poetry and of heroes — champion of Raleigh in his prison 
id patron of Chapman in his need — must certainly have been one worthy of 
jlice in higher places than a court ; one who, even if bom in a lofiier atmosphen 
and likelier to bring forth seed of eniiuring honour, would assuredly have earned 
remark and remembrance as a most exceptional figure, of truly rare and admirable 
promise. The inscription of Chapman's Iliad to Prince Henry is one of his 
h^hest and purest examples of moral verse ; the august praise and grave exaJtalioi 
own great art give dignity to the words of admonition as much as of appeal 
with which he commends it to the acceptance and reverence of kings. We n 
well believe that the prince's death gave to the high heart of his old Homi 
teacher and counsellor of royal and heroic things a sharper pain than the m 
>e of a patron lost and of pen^nal as well as of national hopes cut off, Yel 
his special case there was good reason for special regret. The latter instalments 
of his lofty labour on the translation of Homer were inscribed to the ignoblest 
among Ibe minions, as the former had been inscribed to the noblest among the 
children of the king. An austere and stalely moralist like Chapman could hardly 

soaghl a stranger patron than Cair ; and when we find him officiating t 
paranymph at those nuptials which recall the darkest and foulest history in all (he 
annals of that reign, the poisonous and adulterous secrets of blood and shame ir 
whose darkness nothing is discernible but the two maslicd and muffled figures of 
treachery and murder, we cannot but remember and apply the parallel drawn by 
Macaulay from the court of Neto ; nor can it be wilh .simple surprise that we Iv 
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donable to the neglected and laborious old age of a high-minded artist and haid- 
working scholar such as Chapman. There are impressive touches of a higher 
mood in the funeral hymn which completes the somewhat voluminous tribute of 
ceremonial verse offered up at the grave of Lord Russell ; but the greater nart of 
the poem is more noticeable for quaintness than for any better quality, being indeed 
eccentric in execution as in conception beyond the wont even of Chapman. It 
carries however some weight of thought, and contains probably the longest and 
minutest catalogue ever given in verse of the signs of an approaching storm ; a 
description which shows at once the close and intense observation of nature, the 
keen and forcible power of reproduction, and the utter incompetence to select and 
arrange his material, alike and at all times distinctive of this poet 

Four years after the miscarriage of Andromeda we find his translation of 
Hesiod ushered in by a dignified appeal and compliment to ' the truly Greek in- 
spiration and absolutely Attic elocution ' of no less a patron than Bacon ; ' whose 
all-acknowledged faculty hath banished flattery therein even from the court ; much 
more from my country and more than upland simplicity.' But for his Odyssey and 
Hymns of Homer, as well as for his plea addressed to the country on beludf of 
the beleaguered handful of troops serving with Sir Horace Vere, he sought or 
found no patronage but that of Carr ; and that this should not have failed him 
gives evidence of some not ignoble quality in one whom we are accustomed only 
to r^[ard as the unloveliest of the Ganymedes whose Jupiter was James. In the 
dedication of the Hymns he refers to the retired life of his disgraced patron in a tone 
which might not unworthily have saluted the more honourable seclusion of a better 
man. To these as to others of Chapman's moral verses Coleridge has paid a tribute of 
thoughtful and memorable praise, deserved no less by the fragments of ethical 
poetry printed some years earlier with a metrical version, after that of Petrarca, of 
the penitential Psalms. Among these there are many grains of genuine thought, 
of terse and grave expression, worth remark and remembrance. So much indeed 
may be said in parting of Chapman's poetry as a whole ; in all his poems of dedi- 
cation or mere compliment, as in the elaborate and eloquent rhapsody prefixed to 
Ben Jonson's Sejanusy we shall find some weight of reflection and some energy of 
utterance : in the commendatory verses to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess we shall 
find something better ; four of the loveliest lines in the language, perfect for 
melody, purity, and simple sweetness of colour. It is better to think of Chapman 
as the just and generous friend of other and younger men's genius than ^o remark 
except in passing on his quarrel in old age with Jonson, of which we know nothing 
but by an unhappy fragment of virulent and worthless verse, transcribed it should 
seem during his last illness by some foolish and officious friend or flatterer (as we 
may conceive) of the old man's petulances and infirmities. For these there is 
reason to fear that we may have to make more allowance than must under all 
ircumstances be claimed by age and sickness, even where adversity has no share 
in the sufferings of the last years of a laborious and noble life. After the fall of 
Cliapuian's fortmies, if as I have conjectured we may suppose them to have risen 
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for awhile under the patronage of Prince Henry and collapsed with (he favour of 
. Cut, he hted for twenty years without further success on the stage lo ivhiclr he 
hid given so much of the best labour and the best faculty of his mind ; and w 
may doubt whether the friends or patrons of his old age were numerous or generous 
enough to secure these latter yeaif i^inst n^locl and obscurity. Otic comfort 
however must have been with him to the last, whether or not we agree with CiRorU 
in accepting the apparent evidence for the poverty and solitude in which he died ; 
the comfort of great work done, the recollection of high hopes attained, the 
eridence of daring dreams made real nnd fruitful of fame not yet to be. Some ten 
years before his death the poet of sixty-five could look On his completed vi 
all the Homeric poems, and say— 

" The woik that I mis bom la do is dorc' 

It was a great work, and one wrought in a great spirit ; and if, Bs he says of 
Homer, not without evident and immediate reference to bis own lot, ' like a 
wra-HiiiA' lo^iTBH (which he witnessethof hiniselO, he lived unhonoured and needy 
fill bis death,' we may believe that he did not live dissatisRed or dejected- 
Unworthy indeed would the workman have been of hi; own work it froi» the 
contemplstion of it be had been too poor in spirit or loo covetous of reward (i 
Ataw the consolation of a high content. This strong and sovereign solace AgallUt 
<l11 the evils that can beset the failing age and lUHen fortunes of a brave man he 
mrelj deserved, if ever man deserved, lo have and to retain. His work wx<> done ; 
Milhrr time nor trouble could affect that ; neither age nor misfortune co 
it He bad lived long and worked hard, and the end of all the valiant labour and 
strenuous endurance that must have gone to the performance of his task had n 
Iieen less than diumphant. He had added a monument to the temple which co 
bins the glories of his native language, the gpdlike images and the costly relics of 
its past ; he had built himsell a massive and majestic memorial, where for all Ihe 
Saws and roughness of the weatherbeaten work the great workmen of days unborn 
would gather to give honour to his name. He had kindled a fire which 
l!le changing winds of time were not lo put out, the veering breath of taste 
md opinion was never to blow upon so hard but that some would r 
Wim themselves at its heat and to cheer themselves with its light. He showed 
vbil he could of Homer to the lifted eyes of Keat;, and the strong and Geiy 
reflection was to the greater poet as veiy dawn itself, the perfect splendoa 
Hellenic sunrise. Much of precious and undying praise has been worthily bestowed 
on it; bat while anything of Hnglish poetry shall endure the sonnet of Keats w 
be Ihe final word of comment, the final note of verdict on Chapman's Homer. 

This of course was the sovereign labour ol his life ; and to this the highest of hi 
other works can only be considered as bringing some addition of honour. That,, M 
tbeiE is yet in these enough to serve as the foundation of a lasting fan 
made it the pnrpose of my present task to shew. But his name will ^ii^jfffy 
recall neither the plays nor the poems which might well have sufficedTor tJStf'watk. 

■ ^ 
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and the witness of a briefer or less fruitful life ; the great enterprise of which the 

firstfruits were given to the world in his fortieth year and the last harvest was 

^mered in his sixty-sixth must be the first and last claim of his memory on the 

reverence of all students who Shall ever devote the best of their time and of their 

thought to loving research or to thankful labour in the full field of English poetiy. 

The indomitable force and fire of Chapman's genius have given such breath and 

spirit to his Homeric poems that whatever their faults and flaws may be they are 

at least not those of other men's versions ; they have a seed and salt of personal 

life which divide them from the class of translated works and remove them (it 

might wellnigh be said) into the rank of original poems. By the standard of 

original work they may be more fairly and more worthily judged than by the 

■standard of pure translation : and upon their worth as tested by that standard tbe 

judgment of Coleridge and of Lamb has been passed once for all, without fear of 

appeal or danger of reversal while the language in which the poems were written and 

the judgment given shall endure. To all lovers of high poetry the great old versioil 

of our Homer- Lucan must be dear for its own sake and for that of the men who 

have loved and held it in honour ; to those who can be content with fire for li^ 

and force for harmony it must give pleasure inconceivable by such as cannot bat 

remember and repine for the lack of that sweet and equal exaltation of style which 

no English poet of his age, and Chapman less than any, could hope even faintly to 

reproduce or to recall. In his original poems the most turgid and barbarous 

writer of a time whose poets had almost every other merit in a higher d^ree than 

those Grecian gifts of perfect form, of perfect light, and of perfect measure, which 

are the marks of the Homeric poems no less than of the Sophoclean drama, he could 

not so put off his native sin of forced and inflated obscurity as to eopy in the hot 

high colours of a somewhat strained and tattered canvass more than the outlines of 

the divine figures which his strong hand and earnest eye were bent to bring befote 

his readers' sight. It is much that his ardour and vigour, his energy and devotion, 

should have done the noble and memorable work they have. That * unconquer- 

able quaintness' which Lamb was the first to point out as the one perpetual note 

of infirmity and imperfection in the great work of Chapman is more hopelessly 

alien from the quality of the original than any other defect but that of absolute 

weakness or sterility of spirit could be. Altering the verdict of Bentley on Pope^ 

we may say that instead of a very pretty it is a very noble poem, but it must not 

be called Homer. Quaintness and he, to steal a phrase from Juliet, are many miles 

asunder. The temperament of Chapman had more in it of an Icelandic than t 

Hellenic poet's; and had Homer been no more than the mightiest of skalds or the 

Iliad than the greatest of sagas. Chapman would have been fitter to play the part 

of their herald or interpreter. His fiery and turbid style has in it the action rather 

of earthquakes and volcanos than of the oceanic verse it labours to represent ; it 

can give us but the pace of a giant for echo of the footfall of a god ; it can shew 

but the huge movements of the heaving earth, inflated and inflamed with unequal 

and violent life, for the innumerable unity and harmony, the radiant and buoyant 
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music of Inminous molion, Ihe simplicity and equality of passion ind of powi 
the majestic monocfiord of single sound underlying as it were at the hcarl of 
Homeric verse the mulliludinous measures of (he epic sea. 

The name of Chapman should always be lield great ; yet must it alwajE at lin 
leciill the names of grealci: men. For one who thinks of him as the aiilhur of h 
best play or his loftiest linea of gnomic verse a score will at once remember htm 
IS the translator of Homer or the continuator of Marlowe. The most daring 
tntcrprise of a life which was full of daring aspiration and arduous kbour was 
of resuming and completing the 'mighty line' of Hero and Ltandn: For that 
poern stands out alone amiil all the wide and wild poetic wealth of its teeming and 
turbulent age, as might a small shrine of Parian sculpture amid the rank splendour 
of a tropic jungle. But no metaphor can aptly express the rapture of relief » 
vhich you come upon it amid the poems ot Chapmani and drink once more v, 
jout whole heart of that well of sweet water after the long draughts you have 
token from such brackish and turbid springs as gush up among the sands and 
thickets of his verse. Faultless indeed this lovely fragment is not ; it also beats 
traces of the Elizabethan barbarism, as though the great queen's ruff and farthingale 
liad been clapped about the neck and waist of the Medicean Venus ; but for all 
the strange costmne we can see that the limbs are perfect still. The name of 
Marlowe's poem has been often coupled with that of the ' first heir" of Shake- 
q>eare'5 ' invention ;' but with all reverence to the highest name in letters he it said, 
Ibe comparison is hardly less absutd than a comparison of Tamburlaini with 
Othdio. With all its overcrowding beauties of detail, Shakespeare's first poem is 
on the whole a model of what a yoimg man of genius .should not write on such a 
subject ; Marlowe's is a model of what he should. Scarcely the art of Titian at 
its highest, and surely not Ihe art of Shakespeare at its dawn, could have made 
acceptable such an inversion of natural rule as is involved in the attempted violation 
by a passionate woman of a passionless boy ; the part of a Joseph, as no less a 
moralist than Henri Beyle has observed in his gteat work on Love, has always a 
JBspidon about it of something ridiculous and offensive ; but only the wretchedest 
of artists could wholly fail to give charm to the picture of such a nuptial night a: 
thai of Hero and Leander. The style of Shakespeare's first essay is, to speak 
IraidJj, for the most part no less vicious than the matter : it is burdened anil 
btdiiened with all the heavy and fantastic jewellery of Gongora and Marini ; it is 
wrilten throughout in the style which on Italian scholar knows as that of the 
tdtmlisli, and which the dunceiy of N-ew Grubstreet in its immeasurable 
^norance would probably designate as ' Della-Cruscan ;' nay, there are > 
I believe, in that quarter rhymesters and libellers to be found who imagine si 
men as Guido Cavalcanti and Dante Alighieri. to have been representative members 
of the famous and farinaceous academy. Not one of the faults chargeable o 
Shakespeare's beautiful but favillful poem can justly be charged on the only ni 
lanltless poem of Marlowe, The absence of all cumbrous jewels and ponderous 
•mbroideries from Ihe sweet and limpid loveliness of its style ia oat a 
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noticeable than the absence of such other and possibly such graver flaws as defen 

and diminish the undeniable charms of Venus and Adonis, With leave or withcMt 

leave of a much lauded critic who could see nothing in the glorified versioii or 

expansion by Marlowe of the little poem of Musseus but * a paraphrase, in evoy 

sense of the epithet, of the most licentious kind/ I must avow that I want and ai 

well content to want the sense, whatever it be, which would enable me to disceiD. 

more offence in that lovely picture of the union of two lovers in body as in soil | 

than I can discern in the parting of Romeo and- Juliet And if it be always t 

pleasure to read a page of Marlowe, to read it after a page of Chapman is to titt 

capable student of high verse ' a pleasure worthy Xerxes the great king.' Yet 

there is not a little to be advanced in favour of Chapman's audacious and ardoow 

undertaking. The poet was not alive, among all the mighty men then living, \ri» 

could worthily have completed the divine fragment of Marlowe. As well va^A 

we look now to find a sculptor who could worthily restore for us the arms ci die 

Venus of Melos — 'Our Lady of Beauty,' as Heine said when Ijring at her feet 

stricken to death, * who has no hands, and cannot help us.' For of narrative poeti 

there were none in that generation of any note but Drajrton and Daniel ; anA 

though these might have more of Marlowe's limpid sweetness and purity of styles 

they lacked the force and weight of Chapman. Nor is the continuation by ai^ 

means altogether such as we might have expected it to be — a sequel by Marsyas to 

the song of Apollo. Thanks, as we may suppose, to the high ambition of the 

poet's aim, there are more beauties and fewer deformities than I have found in any 

of his other poems. There are passages indeed which at first sight may almost 

seem to support the otherwise unsupported tradition that a brief further fragment 

of verse from the hand of Marlowe was left for Chapman to work up into his 

sequel. This for instance, though somewhat over fantastic, has in it a sweet and 

genuine note of fancy : 

" Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her eyes. 
And she supposed she saw in Neptune's skies 
How her star wander'd, wash'd in smarting brine. 
For her love's sake, that with immortal wine 
Should be embathed, and swim in more heart's-ease 
Than there was water in the Sestian seas." 

Here again is a beautiful example of the short sweet interludes which relieve the 
general style of Chapman's narrative or reflective verse : 

" For as proportion, white and crimson, meet 
In beauty's mixture, all right clear and sweety 
The eye responsible, the golden hair. 
And none is held without the other fair ; 
All spring together, all together fade ; 
^uch intermix'd affections should invade 
Two perfect lovers." 

And this couplet has an exquisite touch of fancifiil colour i 

" As two clear tapers mix in one their light. 
So did the lily and the hand their white." 
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fhat at least might have been written by Marlowe himself. But the poem is 
jVgely deformed by excrescences and aberrations, by misplaced morals and 
iidstimed conceits ; and at the catastrophe, perhaps half consciously oppressed and 
everoome by the sense that now indeed he must put forth all his power to utter 
ynftliing not onworthy of what the ' dead shepherd' himself might have spoken 
over the two dead lovers, he puts forth all his powers for evil and for error, and 
(cres such a narrative of their end as might have sufficed to raise from his grave the 
ivenging ghost of the outraged poet who has been supposed — but unless it was 
aid in some riotous humour of jesting irony, the supposition seems to me in- 
credible — to have commended to Chapman, in case of his death, the task thus ill 
discharged of completing this deathless and half-accomplished work of a genius 
'that perished in its pride.' 

The faults and weaknesses of strong men seem usually an integral part of the 
duuacter or the genius we admire for its strength ; and the faults ingrained in 
tbe work of Chapman were probably indivisible from the powers which gave 
that work its worth. Those blemishes not less than those beauties of which 
the student is at almost every other step compelled perforce to take note seem 
inevitable by a poet's mind of his peculiar bent and bias. There are super- 
fluities which we would fain see removed, deformities which we would fain 
see straightened, in all but the greatest among poets or men ; and these are 
doubtless in effect irremovable and incurable. Even the Atlantean shoulders 
of Jonson, fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies, have been hardly 
tasked to support and transmit to our own day the fame of his great genius, 
overburdened as it was with the twofold load of his theories on art and his 
pedantries of practice. And Chapman, though also a brother of the giant 
brood, had not the Herculean sinews of his younger friend and fellow- 
student. That weight which could but bend the back that carried the vast 
world of invention whose twin hemispheres are Volponc and the Alchemist was 
wellnigh enough to crush the staggering strength of the lesser Titan. His style 
reels and struggles under the pressure ; he snorts and heaves as Typhoeus beneath 
Etna, sending up at each huge turn and conMilsion of his uneasy bulk some shower 
of blinding sparkles or volume of stifling vapour. But for all the discords and 
contortions of his utterance the presence is always perceptible of a giant, and of one 
issued from the lineage of the early gods. He alone, as far as I can see, among 
all the great men of his great age, had anything in common with Jonson for good 
or evil. It would not be accurate to lay the heaviest faults of either poet to the 
account of his learning. A weight of learning at least equal to that which bowed 
and deformed the genius of Jonson and of (Hiapman served but to give new shape 
and splendour to the genius of Milton and of Lander. To these it was but as a 
5>taff to guide and a crown to glorify their labours ; a lantern by whose light they 
might walk, a wellspring from whose water they might draw draughts of fresh 
strength and rest. But by this light the two elder poets too often failed to walk 
sf^ight and sure, drank too often from this fountain a heady or a narcotic draug,ht. 
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One at least, and not he who had drunk deepest of the divine and dangerous sprii^ 
seems at times under its influence to motre and speak as under some Cilcett 
transformation. The learning of Jonson, doubtless far wider and sounder te 
that of Chapman, never allowed or allured him to exchange fior a turindnd 
tortuous jargon the vigorous purity of his own English spirit and style. NefC^ 
thelcss, of these four illustrious men whom I suppose ta have been ^ 
most deeply read in classical literature, with the exception probably d 
Gray and possibly of Coleridge, among all oar poets of the past, the tio 
great republicans as surely were not as the two distinguished royalists snnif 
were pedants : and Chapman, being the lesser scholar, was naturally the grestir 
pedant of the pair. As a dramatic poet he has assuredly nevor yet received ldi 
due meed of discerning praise ; but assuredly no man of genius ever did so madk 
as though by perverse and prepense design, to insure a continuance of neglect and 
injustice. Had he allied himself with some enemy in a league against his on 
fame — had he backed himself against success for a vrager, let his deserts be fdot 
they might — he could have done no more than he has done to make certain of the ^ 
desired failure. With a fair share of comic spirit and invention, remarkable it 
least in a poet of such a grave and ambitious turn of genius, he has spiced and' 
larded his very comedies with the thick insipid sauce of pedantic declamation : 
Their savourless interludes of false and forced humour may indeed be matdhedl 
even in the greatest of Jonson's works ; there is here hardly anything heavier tbn 
the voluminous foolery of Scoto of Mantua and the dolorous long-winded doggrd 
drivelled forth by that dreary trinity of dwarf, eunuch, and hermaphrodite^ whom 
any ])atron of less patience than Volpone, with a tithe of his wit and geniia^ 
would surely have scourged out of doors long before they were turned forth to 
piny by Mosca. But when on a fVesh reading we skip over these blocks laid as if 
on purpose in our way through so magnificent a gallery of comic and poetic 
inventions, the monument of a mind so mighty, the palace of so gigantic a gemos 
as I3cn Jonson's, we are more than content to forget such passing and perishable 
impediments to our admiration of that sovereign intellect which has transported o 
across them into the royal presence of its ruling and informing power. The 
* shaping spirit of imagination' proper to all great men, and vaiying in each case 
from all other, reforms of itself its own misshapen work, treads down and 
triumphs over its own faults and errors, renews its faltering forces and resumes its 
uiuliniinishcd reign. But he who in so high a matter as the dramatic art can sin so 
heavily, and so triumphantly tread under the penalty of his transgression, must bc 
great among the greatest of his fellows. Such, with all his excesses and short* 
comings in the way of dramatic work, was Jonson ; such certainly was not Chap- 
man. The tragedy for example of CAadof, a noble and dignified poem in the 
main, and the otherwise lively and interestuag comedy of Monsieur tPQlioe, aie 
seriously im^xiircd by a worse than Jonsonian excess in the analysis and anatomy 
of * humours.' The turncoat advocate and the mock ambassador bestride the action 
of the plays and oppress the attention of the reader with a more ' importunate 
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pA Imcvy load' tluoi that of Sinbad's old man of the sea. Another pomt of 
(piinUlanrr to Jooscmi on the maog aUe is the absence or insignificance of 
intoeat tfaroos^ioiit his votks. No poet ever showed less knre or reipud 
IcH caie to stndf or less power to paint them. ¥^th the exception of 
|;<o^le of passage i in his two best comedies^ the widefidd of Chapman's writings 
be faiiiid wdfaqfi^ bancn of anj tender or iK>ble trace of panon or emotioo 
between man and woman. These two passages stand out in beantilbl and 
contrast to the gencnl tone of the poef s mood ; the praise of lovo has 
been nttered with 4oftier and sweeter doqnence than in the well^teown 
vUd&odfebnteitas 'nature's second son, 'informing and edndng the htent 
in man 'as the son doth adonis;' the stmctore and cadence of the 
die dxnce and fiilhiess of the words^ are idike memorable for the 
pofwer and parity^ the strong simplicity and haninoas con^letcaess 
wafananahqp which ma/ be (too rarely) foond and enjoyed in the poetiy 
Chapman, The passage in Tie GatUeman Usker (Act ir. Scene 3), 
sets forth the excellence of perfect marriage, has less of poetic ilbs- 
and imaginative cdoor, but is a no less admirable model of dear and 
kqgnage iqppUed to the fit and foil expression of high thoog^t and noble 
But as a mle we find die genius of Chapman at its best when 
l e mo te d from female influence ; as in the two plays of Biron and those 
parts of the 'Roman tragedy' of Casar and Pmmp^ in which Cato 
on fife and death. The two leading heroines of his tragic drama, 
and Ceunopia, are bat a slippery conple of sententious harlots, who deliver 
diemselves in doqaent and sometimes in exalted verse to such amorous or vindictive 
purpose as the action of the play may suggest. Whether the secret of this singular 
defect in a dramatic poet were to be sought in coldness of personal temperament, 
in narrowness of intellectual interest, or simply in the accidental circumstances 
vhidi may have given a casual direction to his life and thought, we need not now 
ftink to conjecture. He was ready enough to read lectures on love or lust, to 
cipatiate with a dry scholastic sensuality on the details and influences of form and 
toloar, to apply the terms and subtleties of metaphysical definition to the physical 
anatomy of beauty ; indeed, one at least of hb poems may be described as a study 
hi philosophic vivisection applied by a lover to his mistress, in which analysb and 
synthesis of material and spiritual qualities in action and reaction of cause and 
eflect meet and confound each other — to say nothing of the reader. But of pure 
passion and instinctive simplicity of desire or delight there is little more trace 
than of higher emotion or deeper knowledge of such things as belong alike to 
mind and body, and hold equally of the spirit and the flesh. 

Here again we find that Jonson and Chapman stand far apart from their fellow 
men of genius. The most ambitious and the most laborious poets of their day, 
consdous of high aims and large capacities, they would be content with no crown 
that might be shared by others ; they had each his own severe and haughty 

* All Fools t act L scene i. 

t 2 
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scL«ne of sadj aisd izrrecdcn. sad sooght for no excdlenoe irliich lay beyond or 
cxtL^ide it ; that any coald lie xbo^c, post the rcadi of tbeir strong arms and^skilM 
haflds, past the scope of xbeir keea and stnrfinns eyes, they would probably haie 
been xmable to believe or to conceive. And yet there were whole regions of 
poetic air, whole worlds cf Ttmnnn passion and dhine imagination, which mi^j 
be seen by hmnbler eyes than theirs and trodden by feebler feet, where their rofaatj 
hmgs were powerless to breathe, and their strennoQS song USl silent. Not 
spirits alone, soch as Marlowe's and Shake^)eare's, but sach lesser spirits 
Dedkk^s had the secret of ways miknown to them in the world of poetry, 
key of chambers from which they were shot oat In Marlowe the passion 
ideal lore for the ultimate idea of beanty in art or nature found its 
and supreme expression, fiialtlcss and onforced. The radiant ardour of his dc 
the* light and the flame of his aspiration, difiiised and shed through all the 
of his thought and all the colours of his verse, gave them such sha{ 
and strength of life as is given to the spirits of the greatest poets alone, 
fur rather than Chancer or Spenser, whose laurels were first fed by the 
and sunbeams of Italy and France, whose songs were full of sweet 
from oversea, of memories and notes which * came mended from their tongues,*' 
he alone was the true Apollo of our dawn, the bright and morning star 
the full midsummer day of English poetry at its highest. Chaucer, Wyatt, 
Spenser had left our language as melodious, as fluent, as flexible to all purposes^ 
narrative or lyrical poetry as it could be made by the grace of genius ; the suj 
note of its possible music was reserved for another to strike. Of English blank ve 
one of the few highest forms of verbal harmony or poetic expression, the ge 
of Marlowe was the absolute and divine creator. By mere dint of original 
godlike instinct he discovered and called it into life ; and at his untimely and 
happy death, more lamentable to us all than any other on record except She 
he left the marvellous instrument of his invention so nearly perfect that SI 
spcare first and afterwards Milton came to learn of him before they could vary 
improve on it. In the changes rung by them on the ke3rs first tuned by Mark 
we trace a remembrance of the touches of his hand ; in his own cadences we catch vdt 
a note of any other man's. This poet, a poor scholar of humblest parentage, live! 
to perfect the exquisite metre invented for narrative by Chaucer, giving it (to 
my car at least) more of weight and depth, of force and fullness, than its founder 
had to give ; he invented the highest and hardest form of English verse, the onlf 
itiNtnuncnt since found possible for our tragic or epic poetry; he created the moden 
trngic drama ; and at the age of thirty he went 

" Where Orpheus and where Homer are." 

Surely tbrrr are not more than two or three names in any literature which can be 
net aIh»vc the pt>ct*» of whom this is the least that can in simple truth be said. 
*r!\ciY Ih no rcoonl extent of his living likeness ; if his country should ever bear 
lueu Wvnthy to raise a statue or a monument to his memory, he should stand before 
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or colour something that will not be expressed or attained, nor pass into the fikfrj 
ness of any perishable life ; but though all were done that all poets could do^ 

" Yet diould thereover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the leas^ 
Which into words no virtue can digest." 

No poet ever came nearer than Marlowe to the expression of this inezpressibk ' 
beauty, to the incarnation in actual form of ideal perfection, to the embodiment ii 
mortal music of immortal harmony; and he it is who has left on record axid<a{ 
evidence to all time the truth that no poet can ever come nearer. The 
artist, with less liberty of action, will be the likelier of the two to show less loyal^l 
of submission to the eternal laws of thought which find their full and natoral < 
pression in the eternal canons of art. In him we shall find that inteUectoal eneigjlMJ 
taken what it can of the place and done what it can of the work proper to 
passion. This substitution of an intellectual for an ideal end, of enexgetic 
action for passionate spiritual emotion as the means towards that end, is as gooaa| 
test as may be taken of the difference in kind rather than in degree between 
first and the second order of imaginative artists. By the change of instrument ale 
a critic of the higher class may at once verify the change of object In ahncitj 
every page of Chapman's noblest work we discern the struggle and the toil of t| 
powerful mind convulsed and distended as by throes of travail in the effinrt HJ 
achieve something that lies beyond the proper aim and the possible scope of dii| 
form of art within which it has set itself to work. The hard effort of a strongwill 
the conscious purpose of an earnest ambition, the laborious obedience to a ns>\ 
lute design, is as perceptible in Jonson and Chapman as in Shakespeare and iij 
Marlowe is the instinct of spiritual harmony, the loyalty and the liberty of ifl* 
pulse and of work. The lesser poets are poets prepense ; the gseater are at ooK 
poets of their own making and of nature's, equidistant in their line of life firomtte 
mere singing-bird and the mere student. Of the first order we may be son 
that in any age or country the men that compose it must have been ^ 
they were, great as poets or artists, lyric or dramatic ; of the second ordff 
we may well believe that in a different time or place the names whicli 
we find written in its catalogue might have been distinguished tf 
other trophies than such as they now recall. And this, which may seem ttl 
imply a superiority of intellectual power, does actually imply the reverse. Thoi 
are not the greatest among men of whom we can reasonably conceive that drooBt 
stance might have made them as great in some different way from that in vHaaA 
they walked ; those are not the highest poets or soldiers or statesmen whom it is 
possible or permissible to imagine as wiiming equal fame in some other field thaB 
their own, by the application to some other end of such energy and genins as ma^ 
them great in the line which they were impelled to select at least as much 19 
pressure of accident as by force of instinct, by the external necessity of chance fli 
by the internal necessity of nature. Accident and occasion may be strongest wiA 
men of the second order ; but with minds of the first rank that which we call die 
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e of nature is yet more strong than they. I doubt not that Jonson might 
ther age have soiight and won distmction from the active life of soldiership 
itatecraft ; I take leave to doubt whether Shakespeare, had he sought it, 
have won. I am not disinclined to admit the supposition that Chapman 
have applied his power of moral thought and his interest in historic action to 
snds than they ever served in literature or in life. But neither for his sake nor 
:s am I disposed to r^ret that circimistance or destiny should have impelled 
iced him to take instead that way of work which has given his memory a right 

with that of men who could never have taken another way than they took ; 

has made it honourable and venerable to all who have any reverence for 
h poetry or regard for English fame ; which has set him for ever in the 
t place among the servants and interpreters of Homer, and allowed us to 
« in our imagination, as on the pedestal of a statue reared in thought to the 
of our tragic verse, the name of George Chapman not too discreditably far 
h the name of Christopher Marlowe. 
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following list of passages extracted from Chapman's poems by the editor of 
lizabethan anthology published in 1600 under the name of EnglancTs 
issus, or the choicest Flowers of our Modern Poets, was drawn up from my 
opy of the original edition before I was aware that a similar list had been 
led by Mr. J. P. Collier to accompany and illustrate a private reprint of the 
From this source I learn that one extract given at p. 312 as from Chapman 
ict taken from the AlbiorCs England oi Warner ; as indeed, though acquainted 
vith fragmentary excerpts from that'poem, I had already conjectured that it 
be. This is preceded by another extract signed with the name of Chapman, 
I according to Mr. Collier is discoverable in Ovid^s Banquet x)f Sense ; but 
I second and third search through every turn and recess of that dense and 
jungle of bad and good verses I have failed to light on this particular weed or 
r. Five other extracts have baffled alike my own researches and the far more 
•le inquisition of even Mr. Collier's learning ; nor have they proved traceable 
; energy and enthusiasm of Chapman's latest editor, who has .properly included 
in his text as authentic fragments of unknown poems by the writer to whom 
)f them have been assigned by Robert Allot, the editor of England's Par- 
s. The second of these five passages he ascribes to Spenser ; Spenser's it 
ibtedly is not ; and as it is followed by an excerpt from Chapman's Hero and 
ier, which is likewise bestowed on Spenser by the too hasty liberality of the 
litor, we have some additional reason to rely on the unmistakeable evidence oC 
yle, which bears immediate witness to the peculiar handiwork o^ CVv^^m-axv. 
]ast excerpt but one seems familiar to me, and is rather m t\ve mBiTvTvtx oK 
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Greene or Peele and their fellows than of Chapman or any later poet ; I cannot, 
think that a student more deeply read than I in the poems interspersed among iki 
romances of Greene and Lodge might be able to trace both the two last passa|^ 
of the five here fathered on Chapman to the hand of one or the other. They \)M.n 
the fluency or fluidity rather of the blank verse written by the smaller schohstie 
poets whom we may see group>ed about the feet of Marlowe; the same ftdfe 
profusion and eflfiision of classic imagery, the same equable elegance and gimoefol 
tenuity of style, crossed here and there by lines ot really high and tender beauty. 
It may be thought that in that case they would have been as speedily and as smdy 
tracked by Mr. Collier as were the verses transferred irom Warner to Chapmm; 
but the most learned and acute among scholars cannot alwajrs remember the n^ 
place for all things on which his eye must have lit in the coarse of a lifelong study; 
and I find in Mr. Collier's list two passages, one given at p. 22 of jEngiaiuPi 
Parnassus under the heading ' Bliss,' the other at p. ic6 under the heading * GifiSi' 
marked as of unknown origin, of which the first occurs in the fifth sestiad of 
Chapman's Ifero and l^ander^ the second in his Shadow of Night, These in the 
list that follows are assigned to their proper places. The number of the pige 
referred to on the left is that in England* s Parnassus ; the number on tfaeiig^ 
refers to the page in which the same passage appears in this first edition of 
Chapman's collected poems. 

List of Passages extracted from Chapman's Poems in England's Parnassus ; or, the 

Choicest Flowers of our Modem Poets. 1600. 
PAGE Piua 

3. The golden chain of Homer's high device 6 

9. Things senseless live by art, and rational die 77 

X2. Sacred Beauty is the fruit of sight 99 

15. All excellence of shape is made for sight 33 

(lathe next line £. P. reads : ' To be a beetle else were no defame.*) 

i6. Rich Beauty, that each lover labours for 30^ 31 

„ O Beauty, still thy empire swims in blood 31 

17. '^Beauty enchasing love, love gaining beauty 9j 

„ This Beauty fairf is an enchantment made a^ 

19. Beauty (in) heaven and earth this gjrace doth win 76 

20. O Beauty, how attractive is thy power I 31 

31. So respected 

Was Bashfulness in Athens ».. 86 

„ Preferment seldom graceth Bashfulness 83 

* E. P. has three misprints in this extract ; * gaining* for * gracing,* * conflict' for * constant* 
' time content* for * true content ;' but in a later extract at p. 38 it gives the right reading, and 
cites the two first lines of the stanza following, which with the third and fourth are here omitted. 
It attempts however to correct two seeming errors in the fifth and sixth: reading 'is' for *in* 
and ' thrones' for ' thorns ;' but in the first instance the text will be found right if the punctuation 
be corrected by striking out the period at the end of the line preceding ; and * thorns' may be 
taken to mean the harsh doctrines of the stoics subsequently referred to. In the ninth line of this 
unlucky stanza E. P. misprints * grave' for * graven.* 

f So E. P. for * beauty's fair ;' and in v. s reads * fault* for 'fate/ and in v. 8 ' god self-love* for 
'good self-love.' 
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K^rd it ia 

imLcilcatdiCiindrorBSdblisa i 

iss not Ld heighi dolh d»eU 

I wcdllh aod wiEdam rats intnic comeul' ,.. ._.... 

[ion 13 fiery vaLaur'iE smrcreiBIl good -..._....._ I 

>iLi)d-beadcd Custom th' npopEexy »1 . . , , . 

Tiacc lightning from hw eyes 1 

lod gifts ore oltcD given to men put goad , . , ,...,. 

nd Amalthea wa& transTorined by Jove .....,,. 

lod deeds in cue that they be evil placed! 

.ejnoblcEC botn dame should iodiistciauf be. . .' I 

ey double life that dead Lhingb' grief austaio . 

•e is a golden bubble, full of dTcans 

iRiog sttcDtpu no serious acts advance 

lal doth malcG niaa vithout the patti of men 

ic as lude painters that contend to show ......*.. 

linen that now is fOd ot nuptial rightalt 1 

fore chem on an altar be pmented ...., -.>.-.. 1 

In AihensH 

emindhalhinilMlf"adeily 

That mind msit is beautiful and high 

erv good m'oiioa that the aiul awakes 

As Phirbus throws 
s beams abroad though he in clouds be closed : 

sistbereadioginE. P. oftbeline 

' Bat custom, that the apupleiy is' ; 
> following lines ate (laosuibed exactly as they stand in the third Ecstiad of Jftn an 

1 eilmcl tuns thus in E. P. : 

' Good deeds, in case that ihey be evil placed, 
111 deeds ate reckoned, and soon ditgmced. 
Thai Is a good deed thai piEVents a bad.' 
■d line occurs in the third sestiad of //fmnHrfinumij- (p. 76], 

9 SoE, P. for'Aad.' |j So E P. for 'riles.' 

Tmk 1*0 words are interpolated by the editor of E. P. " So E. P. for 'herself.' 
(t So E. P. for ' For 1' and in the next verse ' outwatdl/ for ' inwardly.' 
Jt SoE. P. for ■elegance.' 
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385. Time's golden thigh 

Upholds the flowery body of the earth • p 

393. Virtue makes honour, as the soul doth sense 31 

*f t Joy graven in sense like snow in water wastes p 

395. Good vows are never broken with good deeds )i 

,, We know not how to vow till love imblind us .•9( 

397. Use makes things nothing huge, and huge things nothing 31 

303. Wisdom and the sight of heavenly things 
Shines not so clear as earthly vanities. 

{Blind Beggar of AUxandria, voL i. p. 3.) 

.305. Best loves are lost for wit, when men blame fortune ]l: 

908. Words well placed move things were never thought ]l.] 

313. Their virtues mount like billows to the skies • .f 

„ Women were made for this intent, \o put us into pain. 

(Warner's AOnotCi England,) 
3x4. Women never 

Love beauty in their sex, but envy ever ^ 

„ Women are most won when men merit least* 

331. Nothing doth the world so full off mischief fill 

334. The gentle humorous night 

Impliest her middle course, and the sharp east \. 

355. With a brace of silver hinds 

356. Nattu«*s bright eyesight, and the world's fair soul 

357. Amongst this gamesome crew is seen 4: 

366. In flowery season of the year ••41 

(With two lines prefixed at bottom of preceding page — 
The tenth of March when Aries received 
Dan Phoebus' rays into his homed head). 

373. Day's king, God of undaunted verse • • ^ 

379. All suddenly a light of twenty hues ih'R 

395. She lay, and seemed a flood of diamant sg^ji 

(Omitting * Now Ovid's muse— to make me better.*) 

399. Their soft young check-balls to the eye 4f 

407. To make the wondrous power of love appear. f^ 

409. §Then cast she off her robe and stood upright q 

„ Herewith she rose, like the autumnal star 31 

417. See where she issues in her beauty's pomp \ 

,, Her hair was loose, and 'bout her shoulders htmg -} 

433. Likell as a taper burning in the dark. 31 

„ Now as when heaven is mufiled with the vapours 33 

434. As when Jove at once from east to^ west 33 

464. As she was looking in a glass 3* 

{Her glass in the text.) 

* In the third line of this extract £. P. reads * Love's /fv/rr lesson' instead of *sfwial* 
t So £. P. The right reading of this beautiful couplet is 

Ah, nothing doth the world with mischief fill. 

But want of feeling one another's ill. — Hero emdLeander, 5th sestiad. 
<E. P. prints *wiU' for ill') 

t This word alone would suffice to vindicate the authenticity of the fragment. It recois 
perpetually in the poems of Chapman, who always uses it in the same peculiar and licoitious 
maimer. 

§ In the third line of this stanza England^i Patnassus reads ' her night' for ' the night* ; 
in the eighth ' choisefull' for ' channful ;' in the ninth ' varnishing* for ' vanishing.' 
II So E. P. for *and.' H So E. P. for 'and.' 



Grim Melampus with ihe Eihiop'j feet 13 

are tlius in this antholi^iy no less than eighty-one extracts ascribed to 
, beades two or which one is known and the other suspected to be the 
is hand ; these are wrongly assigned to Spenser. At the time of this 
n Chapman was in his forty-second year ; be had published but two 
three volumes of verse, the third being his conlinoation of Matlowc'* 
' Lianda: Of the eighty-three passages numbered above, Ihirty-lwo are 
ithispoem, twenty- five from Ovii^ s Banquet of Sin!e,\.eaivyai ThiShadaiii 
eight from The CtnUattvm of Philhs and Flora, a quaint and somelimes 
version into the Elizabethan dialect of a Ijilin or more probably a quasi- 
3n ascribed by Ritson to one of the most famous among mediaeval 
one is taken from the first scene of his first play, one is spurious, and six 
; the passage wrongly referred in a former list to Ovid's BaHjmt n/Sensi), 
ipurious or genuine, have yet to be traced to their true source. In Ms 
emoir of Marlowe {Worts, voL i. p. Ivii. ed. 1S50), Mr. Dyce observes 
: editor of EnglitHd's Pamassiu appears never to have resorted lo 
it sources ;' and if, as is of course most probable, the supposition of that 
liar and carehit critic be well founded, we mttst conclude that these 
as well as the more precious and exquisite fragment of n. greater poet 
led forth this remark from his editor, were eitracied by Allot from some 
wkor books long lost to human sight. One small but noticeable extract of 
and a half descriptive of midnight is evidently I think from a lost play. 
of the worthy person who compiled this first English anthology was 
le apparently for its equal relish of good verse and bad ; hnt we may be 
hat it was by no means confined to the more popular and dominant 
f his age, such as Spenser and Sidney ; since his faculty of miscellaneous 
n has been the means of preserving many curious fragments of fine or 
rse, and occasionally a jewel of such price as the fragment of Marlowe 
Le for tone of verse and tune of thought so vividly recalls Shelley's poem, 
tion, written in the same metre and spirit, that one is tempted to dream 
! particles of the 'predestined plot of dust and soul' which had once gone 
ip the elder most have been used again in the composition of the younger 
J in (iery freedom of thought and speech was like no other of our greatest 
Marlowe, and in that as in his choice of tragic motive was so singularly 

ALGERNON CHAKLES SWINBURNE. 



Commendatory Verses. 



VERSES PREFIXED TO OVID'S BANQUET OF SENSE, 1595. 



;r yoar unhallow'd eyes 
I with Die satyr kits thii 
h yoor I]ps, Ihal: d 



Phiebds halh given Ihee bolh hia bow and 


thereby. 




Your only soul s fit objects miy aspire. 


With one thou slay'El Ihe artisaoE of 




thunder, 


But ynu high spirits in this cloud of gold 


And to thy lene dost such a sound 


Enjoy like Jove this bright 5aiurnifln 


infiase, 




That ealher'd slorma therewith are blown 


Your eyes can well the dBoling beam* 


in sunder. 


behold 


The other decks her with her golden 


This Pythian lightener freshly doth 


wings, 
Spread beyond measure in thy ample 


To daunt 'the baseness of that bastard 


Where she, as in her boweis of laurel. 


Whose tM'ice-bora judgments formless still 












ANOTHER. 


The soul of brightness in thy darkness 


UNGRATEFULFarmersoflhe Moses" land. 


shines. 


That wanting thrift and judgment 10 


Most new and dear, unslain'd with 


employ it. 


foreign gtacs : 


Let it manuteless and unfenced 


And when aspiring spirits Eball resdi thy 


stand. 


hues. 


Till biirbaroiis cattle enter and destroyit. 


They will not hear our treble-toned 






Now the (nie heir is happily found out 


Wlh boldness then thy able Poems use ; 


Who framing it to enrich posterities. 


VbcebMi halh given tbee both his bow and 


Walla it with sprite- filld darkness 




round about. 




Grass plants and sows, and makes it 


THO : WILLIAMS OF THE INNER 


Paradise. 


TEMPLE. 





ISStrEOfSemele that will embrace 
With fleshly arms the three-wing'd wife 

of thunder. 
Let ber sad ruin sncb proud thoughts 



To which withonl the Parcfe's golden bow 
None earn aspire but slick in error'shell; 
A garland to engiid a monarch's brow ; 
Then lake some pains to joy so rich a 

Most priie is grasp'd in labour's hardest 

And idle souls can nothing rich command. 



COMMENDATORY VERSES. 



PREFIXED TO CHAPMAN'S HESIOD, 161S. 



SRTHY FRIEND MR. 
. CHAPMAN AND HIS 
&TED HESIOD. 
1 find by thy past-prized 
thoa dost upon this land 
D prophets hither that bast 



m to well, the first au! 

«ld in numbers ever suog. | 

jck'd the treasun- wherein 
Dvledge baxe so long been 

jnixial Muses did begin 

inm, in a place mtist fit, 
E doe to the Deiphian god. 
lal Iliad singer sic 
em that noble Hisiod, 
It nigged loiebeads 1 and do 



In thy tme labours, friend, then leit 

'ear not Detiaction, neither tawa on 

Praise; 
Vhen idle Censure all her force hath 

knowledge can crown heiseU with her own 

bat-s. 
'heir lines that hare so many tires Od^ 



TO MY WORTHY AND HONOURED 
FRIEND. MR. GEORGE CHAP- 
MAX, ON HIS TRANSLATION 
OF HESIODS WORKS AND 
DAYS. 
WHtJS£ work could this be, Ch^man, to 
O'jl Hood's oie, and give it ns, but 
Who hadst before wrought in rich Homer's 
Ul^a: trstpjre bast thou br^Migbi n* ! and 
St:'.!, s-.:2, dost thoa a-iive »i'Ji a c.ur 
To make thy bonour and our wealth the 




ERRATA. 

Page xo, and col line to, Ar " Thus* read " Then." 
tt 12, xst col. last line but four,,^ " others" rrad "cihtn." 

„ X4, xst coL last two lines, /or " stately-sighted " read ** stately-sited." and Jhr " wall 
"Wall." J ^ y 

„ X4, 2nd col. twelve lines from bottom,^r " dimes ** read ** climbs." 

X5, ist coL six lines from bottom, >!»r '* of treasures ** read " of all Creasures.* 
a8, ist col. line i^/ar •' my" read " thy." 
30, xst col. line i^t/or *' renew " read ** renown." 
36, xst col. line 4,/or " then that" read " then grant that.** 
„ 5x, xst coL line 14,/or " have" read " hate." 
„ X70, 2nd coL (about midway) y&r " entry's" read ** entries.** 
X7X, xst col. line i4,y&r *' Iwire " read " bear." 
X71, 2nd col. line x^t/or " makes" read " mates." 

X72, 2nd col. line ^^for " him at " read " at him," and line iSiJbr " or '* rtad " ■ 
X74, 2nd coL line iJ,/or " mown" read " mourn." 
X85, xst col. (midway) y&r ' ' bands " read " hands. 
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The Shadow of Night 

[I594-] 



TO 



MY DEAR AND MOST WORTHY FRIEND, 



MASTER MATTHEW R O Y D O N. 



n exceeding laptnre of deligiit in the deep search of faiawkdgt (none knoweth 
than thysdf, sweet Matthew) that maketh men manfbllj indure the extremes 
It to that Herculean labour : from flints must the Goigonean fount be smitten, 
lust be shod l^ Mercury, girt with Saturn's adamantine sword, take the shield 
Pallas, the helm from Pluto, and have the eyes of Graea (as Hesiodus arms 
s against Medusa) before they can cut ofif me viperous head of benumbing 
nee, or subdue their monstrous affections to most beautiful judgment. 
!ow then may a man stay his marvailing to see passion-driven men, reading but 
tail a tedious hour, and altogether hidebound with affection to great men's 
>, take upon them as killing censures as if they were judgment's butchers, or as 
life of truth lay tottering in Uieir verdicts. 

ow what a supererogation in wit this is, to think Skill so mightily pierced with 
oves, that she should prostitutely shew them her secrets, when she will scarcely 
>ked upon by others but with invocation, fasting, watching ; yea, not without 
^ drops of their souls like an heavenly familiar. Why then shoidd our Intonsi 
is with their profit-ravished gravity esteem her true favours such questionless 
:s, as with what part soever thereof they seem to be something del^hted,. they 
lishly commend it for a pretty toy. Good Lord how serious and eternal are their 
ous platts for riches! No marvel sure they here do so much good widi them, 
eaven no doubt will grovel on the earth (as they do) to imbrace them. But I 
is spleen when I remember, my good Matthew, how jo3rfully oftentimes you reported 
me, that most ingenious Darby, deep-searching Northumberland, and skill- 
cing heir of Hunsdon had most profitably entertsuned learning in themselves, to 
al warmth of freezing science, and to the admirable lustre of their true nobiUty, 
high-deserving virtues may cause me hereafter strike that fire out of darkness, 
the brightest Day shall envy for beauty. I should write more but my hasting 
town taketh me from the paper, so preferring thy allowance in this poor and 
i trifle, to the passport of a whole City of others, I rest as resolute as Seneca, 
ng myself if but a few, if one, or if none like it. 

By the true admirer of thy virtues and perfectly vowed friend, 

G. CHAPMAN. 



\ 



\ 



TKi SHADOW OF SIGHT. 



HYMNUS IX NOCTEBi. 



Gl£AT ^ 

V .a- ±r*SL 



-±r=os i=- C^a- 



^sringoaSi'd intereeskm to tlnr thrane; 
ii laag before; all matcnlfM 



frs of 



«turse cf 



I 



Viy.j. brsi^Less. feeds oe rvTr^'^g be: ocs- 

brsa:h. 
In » l-rnn rs:a: Tirrae a=d her isae lire. 
Or die for ever ; — e:t >* hsnxjcr gtre 
Seas :o nsinc eyes, iha: I mar quickly ireep 
The shipinack of the morld : or >X soft 

s'.eep 
(Binding my senses) loose my voricing 

soiu. 
That in her highest pitch she may control 
llie couic of skill, ccHnpact of mystery 
Wanting but franchisement' and memory 
To reach all secrets : then in blissful txacce. 
Raise her, dear night, to that pei severance. 
That in my torture, she all Eanh'smay 

sing, 
And force to tremble in her trumpeting 
Heaven's a^-stal* temples ; in her powers 

implant 
Skill of my griefs;, and she can nothing 

want. 

Then like fierce txAts, well ramm'd with 

heat and cold 
In Jove's artillery,* mj words unfold, 
To break the labyrinth of every ear, 
And make each frighted .soul come forth 

and hear. 
Let them brealp hearts, as W€;U as yielding 

airs, 
That all men's bosoms (pierce<5 with no 

affairs 
Dut gain of riches) ma^ be lanced wide, 
And with the threats of virtue terrified. 

Sorrow's dear sovereign, and the queen 
of rest, 
Tlmt when unlightsome, vast, andindigest, 
Th« formless matter of this world did lie, 
Fill'd'st every place with thy divinity, 
Why (lid tliy absolute and endless sway 
LiceiiHc licavcn's torch, the sceptre of the 
(liiy, 

* See lluiijf D'Amboit, (page i66) and CiBiar 
mnd Pit$n^, act ii. 



^"by >n'st tboB Older, oideriea disDcai | 
The figfaiing parents of this mufcne I 
Wben earth, the air, and sea, in fiie i 

nucs'd; 
When fire: the sea, and earth, the air( 

tain'd ; 
•When air, the eaith, and fire, the mj 

closed; 
When, sea, fire; air, in earth were 

posed ; 
Nothing, as noir, remain'd so oat of 1 
Afl things in gross, were finer tfaao : 
Substance was sound within, and hid 

being; 
Nowform gives being, all our essence I 
i >ng. 

! Chaos had soul without a body then. 
-Now bodies live without the souls <tf nm 1 
I Lumps being <ligested ; monsteis in oaj 
I pride. 

And as a wealthy fount that hiDs di^ 

hide. 
Let forth by labour of industrious handii 
Pours out her treasure through the fidttt | 

strands, 
Seemly divided to a hundred streams, 
Whose beauties shed such profitaUebaM 
And make such Orphean music in dMJt 

courses. 

That cities follow their enchanting fona; 
Who running far, at length each poos hB I 

heart 
Into the bosom of the gulfy desart. 
As much confounded there and indigest, 
As in the chaos of the hills coimxrest : 
So all things now (extract out ol^he priiM) 
»Are tum'd to chaos, and confound the tinift 

A step-dame Night of mind about ni 

clings, 
Who broods beneath her hell-obscaxidK 

wings, 
Worlds of confusion, where the soul d^ 

famed, 
The body had been better never fiwned, 
Beneajth thy soft and peaceful covert tha 
(Most sacred mother both of gods . ssi 

men), 
Treasures unknown, and more unptitfB 

did dwell ; 



THE SHADOW OF NIGHT. 



blind-bofll shadow of this hen. 
d stq>-daiiie, bjindness of the 

orth Ibe sifht, no sight, bat 
thanhtind, 

that with bnsB and snaky brows 
3t-like) her naked secrets shows ; 
sxpansure, and distinct attire 
id daikness, of tliesea, and five ; 
I earth, and all, all these create, 
ind ruled, in mosi haimooioas 

A shows, in all things now amiss, 
St Older what confnign is : 
curb^ that managed men in 
s, 

ydfiae, loathing prfyate grounds 
away by sdf4ove s paramours), 
Dsform'd to Caledonian boars, 
lur bleeding vines, displough our 

fes in pieces ; all things nature 

ig : tumbling up in hills txf 

il disposition of the earth, 
es men : all to slaughter bent, 
fed with others' fjamishment 

^ makes men without the parts 
n.* 

manhoods, less than childeren, 
ss natures ? All this world was 
1 
of him, for whom it first was 

d. 
a tender cheveril) shrunk with 

nbition, and of self-desirey-' 
nto his shoulders cr^pt for fear 
ould use them ; and fierce rape 

IT, 

ito his greedy belly run, 

e of hospitality to shun. 

i world is to a lump reversed 

ink from form, that was by form 

:sed, 

nought more than thankless 

e, 

ring virtue her deserved price : 

Jthea was transferr'd by Jove, 

tarkling pavement, for her love, 

lut a goat, and giving him her 

s flinty, gentry soft as silk, 

I she uves, and rules a living sign 

bodies : yet not so divine, 

can work her kindness in oui 



''The senseless Aigive shift for her deserts, 
Bearing to Colchos, and tor bringing back 
The hardy Argonauts, secore of wniitt. 
The ftutor, and the god of gratitode, 
Woiild not from munber en the stars ex- 
clude. 
A thousand soch examples could I dte 
To damn ston&iieasants, that like Tjfphons 

fight 
Against theh: Maker, and contend to be 
Of kings, the abiect slaves of drudgery. 
Proud of their uunaldom : love the kindest 

least. 
And hate^ not to be hated of the best 

If then we firame man's figoie by his mind. 
And that at first, his fiohion was assign'd, 
Election in such god-like excdienoe 
For his soul's sake, and her intelligence : 
She so degenerate, and grown depresiTd, 
Content to share affisctions with a beast; 
The shi^ wherewith he should be now 

endued 
Must bear no sign of man's similitude. 
Therefore* Promethean poets with the 

coals 
Of their most genial, more-than-hnmaa 

souls 
In living verse, created men like these. 
With shapes of Centaurs, Harpies, Lapl- 

thes, 
That they in prime of erudition, 
When almost savage vulgar men were 

grown, 
Seeing themselves in those Pierian founts, 
Might mend their minds, ashamed of such 

accoimts : 
So when ye hear thet sweetest Muse's son. 
With heavenly rapture of his music won 
Rocks, forests, floods, and winds to leave 

their course 
In his attendance : it bewrays the force 
His wisdom had, to draw men grown so 

rude 
To civil love of art and fortitude, 
And not for teaching others^ insolence 
Had he his date-exceeding excellence 
With sovereign poets, but for use applied. 
And in his proper acts exemplified. 

* He calls them Promethean poets in this 
hi^h conceit, by a figurative comparison be- 
twixt them, that as Prometheus with Are fetchal 
from heaven, made men : so poets with the fire 
of their souls are said to create those Harpies 
and Centaurs, and thereof he calls their souls 
genial. 

1 Calliope is called the sweetest muse ; her 
name being by signification, Catitus suaviia* 
vel modulatio. 



I 
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THE SHADOW OF NIGHT. 



And that in calming the infernal kind. 
To wit, the perturbations of his mind, 
And bringing his Eurydice from hell 
(\\liich justice signifies) is proved welL 
But if in right's observance any man 
I^ook back, with boldness less than 

Orphean, 
Soon falls he to the hell from whence he 

rose :• 
The fiction then would temperature dis- 
pose 
In all the tender motives of the mind. 
To make man worthy his hell-daunting 

kind. 
The golden chain of Homer's high device 
Ambition is, or ctu'sed avarice, 
Which all gods haling being tied to Jove, 
Him from his settled height could never 

move : 
Intending this, that though that powerful 

chain 
Of most Herculean vigour to constrain 
Men from true virtue, or their pristine 

states 
Attempt a man that wmnTpRg changes 

hates, 
And is ennobled with a deathless love 
Of things eternal, dignified above : 
Nothing shall stir him from adorning still 
This shape with virtue, and his power with 

wiU. 

But as rude painters that contend to 
show 
Beasts, fowls, or fish, all artless to be- 
stow 
On every side his native counterfeit, 
Above his head, his name had need to set : 
So men that will be men, in more than 

face 
(As in their foreheads), should in actions 

place 
More perfect characters, to prove they be 
No njockers of their first nobility, 
Else m«ay they easily pass for beasts or 

fowls : 
Souls praise our shapes, and not our shapes 
our souls. 

And as when Chloris paints th' enamell'd 

meads, 
A flock of shepherds to the bagpipe treads 
Rude rural dances with their country 

loves : 
Some afar off observing their removes. 
Turns, and returns, quick footing, sudden 

stands, 
Reelings aside, odd actions with their 

hands ; 



Sow back, dow fbnrazds. now lock'd tm\ 

in aim. 
Not hearing mnac^ think it is a cham, 
That like loose froes at bacchaaiSBl 

feasts. 
Makes them seem fiantic hi their lami 

jests. 
And being duster'd in a shapcteg cmwd. 
With mudi less arimfntfion are aOov^d ; 
So our first exoeDence. so mudi abmed. 
And we (without the harmonj was ond. 
When Saturn's gokteQ sceptie Btndc da 

Of cfyfl government) make all oor^BiV 
Savour ^ rudeness and obsourity. 
And in our forms show more defonmly. 
Than if we stiU were wrapt and smotmwd 
In that confusion oat of which we fled.^ 

And as when hosts of stats attend flf 

flight. 
Day of deep stodents, most cootentti 

night. 
The morning (mounted on the Moss* 

steed) 
Ushers the sun from' Vulcan's goMen ted. 
And then from forth their sundxyroofr of 

rest. 
All sorts of men, to sorted tasks addiesU 
Spread this inferior element, and yield 
Labour his due : the soldier to the fidd. 
Statesmen to council, judges to their pku, 
Merchants to commerce, mariners to seas: 
All beasts, and birds, the groves and foresb 

range. 
To fill all comers of this round EzchangCb 
Till thou (dear Night, O goddess of mofit 

worth) 
Lett'st thy sweet seas of golden homov 

forth ; 
And eagle-like dost with thy stany 'idgff 
^Beat in the fowls and beasts to Soml^ 

lodgi ngs 
And Haughty Day to the infernal deep, 
Proclaiming silence, study, ease^ and 

sleep. 
All tilings before thy forces put in rout, 
Retiring where the morning fired them out 

So to the chaos of our first descent 
(All days of honour and of virtue spent) 
We basely make retreat, and are no less 
Than huge impolish'd heaps of filthiness. 
Men's faces glitter, and their hearts are 

black. 
But thou (great mistress of heaven's gloomy 

rack) 
Art black in face, and glitter'st in thy heart 
I There is thy glory, riches, force, and ait ; 
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I Opposed eaitb bests block and blue thy 

1 And oSko doth ihy heart itself defoce, 
7 'Or spile Ihal lo tfij Tirtue-faioed train, 
[ AQ ihe choice wonbies Ibat did ei 

In fidest age. were slitl preferr'd by Jovt 
Eaeeming that due honour to his love. 
Tlwie Ehine they : not (o seamea guid 
alone, 

Bui sacred precedents to every mie. 

There fix'd for ever, when the day 

AJmost foQT hundied times a year frc 



Meanwhile, nccept, as foQonera of thy 
jOur better parts aspiring to thy reign). 



L tender (tnlress t 



That bleeding lie in virliie's overthrows. 
Haling tbe Mrhoredom of this painted 

light: 
Raise thy chaste datighleis, ministers of 



Drowning tlie world in blood, and stain 

V^th their spilt souls, made dnmli with 
Ijnumles. 

Fm, Hen^ules, from heaven, In tempests 
hurl'd. 
And cleanse this beastly stable of tbe 

world: 
'Or bend thy brazen bow against tbe sun, 
As in TartessDs, when thou hadst begun 
Thy task of oxen : bent in mote extremes 
Than thou wouldsl suEfer. with his envious 

Nowmnke him leave the world to Night 



Never were virtue's labouts so ei 

As in this light : shoot, shoot, 

his pride. 



fled 



: bguid about tbe 



In Somnus' thickets 

With pitdif vapours, and with tibtm 
boughs. 



»Rich-tap«i'd nnetoaijr ot Qm bled, 
~'~— o'l™!! made mil of Um, •n'* - 



To thy 
Where furies 



DT llle ; and Ihbig ce 
inall lor ever SgUiBf ba, 

adders bira tbe world W ti»&>g me, 



1^ 'i «- 

inrba. '' ^" 



Foxes shall barii. n 






ubelcbio 



And owb shall itaHoo my eonfiaions : 
There will I furnish up my funeral bhid, 
Strew'd with the bones and reUcs of the 

Atlas shai) tet th' Olympic burthen rail. 
To coi'er my unlombed face withal. 
And when as welt the matter of our kind. 
As the material substance of the miad, 
Sball cense their revolulioDS, in abode 
Of such impure nnd ugly period. 
As the old essence Butf ioscnsive prime : 
Then shall the ruins of the fouribld time, 
Toro'd to that lump (as raptiog tomaits 

For ever murmur forth my miseries. 

ing spirits then, if any Ir 
s do lOto 



t, and end your 



Yelivi 
Whom 

give. 
Shun, shun 

thrall, 

In these soft shades of sable funeral : 
From whence with ghosts whon 

holds from rest, 
Dc^-fiends and monsters haunting the dis- 



How dear a blesE 
Whose frie 



Whose virtues feel all this, and show 

Men made o! Tartar, and of villanies. 
Aspire ih' extraction, and the • 
Of all the joys in earth's circumference : 
With gbosis, fiends, monsters : as men 

robb'd and rack'd, 
Mnrtherdinlife: from shades with shadows 
_ block'd: 

your wrongs, your miseries and 



hells, 






ts of your knells 






y 
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Revive the dead, and make the living die 

In ruth and terror of your tortury : 

Still all the power of art into your 

groans, 
Scorning your trivial and remissive moans, 
Compact of fiction, and hyperboles 
(Like wanton mourners cloy'd with too 

much ease), 
* Should leave the glasses of the hearers' 

eyes 
Unbroken, counting all but vanities. 
But paint, or else create in serious truth, 
A body figured to your virtues' ruth, 
That to the sense may show what damned 

sin. 
For your extremes this chaos tumbles in. 
But woe is wretched me, without a name : 
Virtue feeds scorn, and noblest honour, 

shame : 
Pride bathes in tears of poor submission, 
And makes his soul the purple he puts on. 

Kneel then with me, fall worm-like on 

the ground, 
And from th' infectious dunghill of this 

roimd. 
From men's brass wits and golden foolery, 
Weep, weep your souls, into felicity : 
Come to this house of mourning, serve the 

Night, 
To whom pale Day (with whoredom soaked 

quite) ' 
Is but a drudge, selling her beauty's use 
To rapes, adulteries, and to all abuse. 
Her labours feast imperial Night with 

sports. 
Where loves are Christmass'd, with all 

pleasure's sorts ; 
And whom her fugitive and far-shot rays 
Disjoin, and drive into ten thousand ways, 
Night's glorious mantle wraps in safe 

abodes, 
And frees their necks from servile labour's 

loads: 
Her trusty shadows succour men dismay'd, 
Whom Day's deceitful malice hath be- 

tray'd : , 
From the silK vapours of her ivory port. 
Sweet Protean dreams she sends of every 

sort : 
Some taking forms of princes, to persuade 
Of men deject, we are their equals made, 
Some clad in habit of deceased friends. 
For whom we mourn 'd, and now have 

wish'd amends ; 
And some (dear favour) l.\dy-like attired, 
With pride of beauty's full meridian fired : 
Who pity our contempts, revive our hearts; 
For wisest ladles love the inward parts. 



If these be dreams, evea4p areall tluD|i 

else, _. ■• 

That walk this round faj beaveolj seoti> 

Dels : 
But from Night's port of honi iIk giedi 

our eyes 
With graver dreams inspired with piophe- 

des. 
Which oft presage to us succeeding chanoem ' 
We proving that awake, tbey shov ii 

trances. 
If these seem likewise vain, ornothingiR; 
Vain things, or nothing come to viitneV 

share ; 
For nothing more than dreams with us she 

finds : 
Then since all pleasures vanish like the 

winds, 
And that most serious actions not respect- 
ing 
The second light, are worth but the neglect' 

ing, 
Since day, or light, in any qualiW, 
For eanhly uses do but ser\e the eye ; 
And since the eye's most quick and dii' 

gerous use, 
Enflames the heart, and learns the vA 

abuse, 
Since mournings are preferr'd to banquet- 

tings. 
And they reach heaven, bred imder sorrow's 

wings ; 
Since Night brings terror to our frailties 

still. 
And shameless Day, doth marble us in iH 



All you possess'd with indepressed 

spirits. 
Endued with nimble, and aspiring wits, 
Come consecrate with me, to sacred Night 
Your whole endeavours, and detest die 

light. 
Sweet Peace's richest crown is made <rf 

staig. 
Most certain guides of honour'd marineis, 
No pen can anything eternal write. 
Til at is not steep d in humour oi the 

Night. 

Hence beasts, and birds to caves and 

bushes then. 
And welcome Night, ye noblest heirs of 

men. 
Hence Phoebus to thy glassy strumpet's 

bed. 
And never more let** Themis' daughlen 

spread 
The golden harness on thy rosy horse, 
But in close thickets run thy obUquecouisei 
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asoMu the glodoni bride of 

md QMmplu^ gJUtetbtg hfha 

f jinen do her tndn edoni» 
nd torches loaiid eboiit then 

tee iMnnted on the CypriaA <ar, 

; rdjms the whidsbmre hb car, 

i mlaoed; beats down wiUi 

mace, 

light toUack Satnmios' . 

; with a braoe^ <rfirilvcri 

ariot, swifter thaiftEe 




Grant tijrpaiDii s hoi ued wnnriiter dm 

gaM*i^iitf Tii Birr deck'd in d lipniet tewn, 
dreled with difins 0Bd iwrantntioiM^ 
Xhni ride faofe SfAAi, and 



ugl.^' 



and M Oo d , die lora% bat lofve she 

hates 
(Ascuiioos Indies dOb tibrir pofaHe 
This tnin, with nirteofi» coieti 

nings* 
The dreadlal ptesenoe -of our 

dngi : 
Whidi gmt'fiv eier (O eternal Nfeht) 
Tin virtue lioaiirii hi thoJIght of lyk. 



♦. 



GLOSS. 



theie Cyndikii fires* of Cfta3bax» 
whose beams the fomes and 



m 

the earth are exhaled.— The cazdi 
idtar, and those fumes as ^acri> 
s, because they seem pleasing to her 
ig ber, tbat the earth is caOed an 
(f Ml Astronomidt titstifips in these 

ua suocutru convolvitur Axam ^ ^ 
im, qyob signa dedit certissima nautis 
ata virflm metuendos undique casus. 

erses the substance of the first four 

iressed. 

> called the nurse or mother of ^ 

Hesiodus in Tkeognmia, in these 

ting her other issue : 

:rit fatumque malum, Parcamque 

Item 

n et somnum, diversaque somnia: 

it, nulli dea nox conjuncta marito. 
ith dicere is nothing else but rr- 

irenly abodes are often called ceks- 

by Homer et eUiis. 

e is here taken for rareness or un- 

9H, in Alexandra^ affirms, the mom- 
ride upon Pegasus in his verses : 

a montem Phagium advolverat 
is altum nuper alis PegasL 

is said by Natalis Comes in his 
to have made a golden bed for the 
3 he swum sleeping till the morning, 
em pellis sub terras : Orpheus. 
alliuies to the fiction of Hercules, 
labour at Tartessus fetching away 
ing (more than he liked) heat with , 
r the Sun, he bent his bow against ; 
Ut ait Pherecides in 3. lib. His- \ 



of 



of the N«gfat he 
m lier tlie bletf (by vHwnihe 
tlie viitaou^y G^?ng obe ciwdy, ai« relieved 
ynetedy accocding to 
AnUnt, 

Cotmmueraia virA 
casus, 

" Themis* danshtcrs are the tia—liour s >Al , 
D'ce, Irene, and cunomta, b^octen by Jnpiter. 
They are said to make reaoy the hont and 
chariot of the Sun every morning ut Or^. 

Et yovis et Tkemidis Hone de semitu 

^ Cynthia, or the Moon, is said to be drawn 
by two white hinds, ut ait Callimaihus : 

A urea nam domitrix Tityi su$U arma 

Diana 
Cun.ta tibi et zona, et fuga qua cervicibus 

aurea 
Cervarum imponis currum cum ducis ad 

aureum. 

^ Hesiodus, in Tkeogonia, calls her the 
daughter of Hyperion, and Thya,- in hit 
versibus :— 

Thia parit Solent magnum, Lunamque mi' 

tentem 
Auroram quafert lucem martalibus almam 
Coelicolisque Deis cunctis, Hyperumis alnU 
Semine concefit, namque illos Thia decora. 

So is she said to wear party-coloured garments : 
the rest intimates her magic authority. 

For the rest of hu own invention, figures and 
similes, touching their aptness and novelty, he 
hath not laboured to justify them, because he 
hopes they will be proved enough to justify 
themselves, and prove sufficiently authentical to 
such as understand them ; for the rest, God 
help them. I cannot do as others, make day 
seem a lighter woman than die is, by painting 
her. 
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HYMNUS IN CYNTHIAM. 



'Nature's bright eyesight, and the 

Night's fair soul,' 
SThat with thy triple forehead dost control 
Earth, seas, and hell ; and art in dignity 
The greatest and swiftest planet in the 

sky. 

Peaceful and warlike, and the^ power of 

fate. 
In perfect circle of whose sacred state 
The circles of our hopes are compassed : 
All wisdom, beauty, majesty, and dread. 
Wrought in the speaking portrait of thy 

face. 
Great Cynthia, rise out of thy ^Latmian 

palace, 
•Wash thy bright body in th' Atlantic 

streams, 
Put on those robes that are most rich in 

beams; 
And in thy all-ill-purging purity 
(As if the shady^ Cytheron did fry 
In sightful fury of a solemn fire). 
Ascend thy chariot, and make earth ad- 
mire 
Thy old swift changes, made a young fix'd 

prime, 
O let thy beauty scorch the wings of time. 
That fluttering he may fall before thine 

eyes, 
And beat himself to death before he rise : 
And as heaven's^ genial parts were cut 

away 
By Saturn's hands, with adamantine^ 

harpey, 
Only to show that since it was composed 
Of universal matter, it enclosed 
No power to procreate another heaven. 
So since that adamantine power is given 
To thy chaste hands, to cut off all desire 
Of fleshly sports, and quench to Cupid's 

fire : 
Let it approve : no change shall take thee 

hence, 
Nor thy throne bear another inference ; 
For if the envious forehead of the earth 
Lour on thy age, and claim thee as her 

birth, 
Tapers nor torches, nor the forests burn- 
ing. 
Soul-winging music, nor tear-stilling 

mourning 
(Used of old Romans and rude Macedons 
In thy most sad and black discessions), 



We know can nothing further thy recall. 
When Night's dark robes (whose objedi 

blind us all) 
Shall celebrate thy changes' funeral. 
But as in that thrice dreadful foughtafidd 
Of ruthless Cannas, when sweet rule fid 

yield 
Her beauties' strongest proob, and bnfBt'| 

love : 
When men as many as the lamps zban, 
Arm'd Earth in steel, and made her Ute 

the skies, 
That two Auroras did in one day rise. 
Thus with the terror of the trumpets' caH 
The battles join'd as if the world did &E: 
Continued long in Ufe-disdaining fight, 
Jove's thundering eagles feather'd Ukfrtti 

night, 
Hovering above them with indifient* 

wings, 
Till Blood's stem daughter, cniel^T>di^ 

flings 
The chief of one side, to the btosUni 

ground. 
And then his men (whom griefs and UtH 

confound) 
Tum'd sdl their cheerful hopes to gtioi 

despair, 
Some casting off their souls into the air, 
Some taken prisoners, some extieamij 

maim'd. 

And all (as men accursed) onfateexdaim'd. 
So, gracious Cynthia, in that sable day, 
When interposed earth takes thee awOT 
(Our sacred chief and sovereign general). 
As crimson a retreat, and steep a &31, 
We fear to suffer from this peace tnt 

height, 
Whose thankless sweet now doys us wift 

receipt. 

^>The Romans set sweet music to bei 

charms. 
To raise thy stoopings, with her airy aims: 
Used loud resoundings with au^iicioai 

brass: 
Held torches up to heaven, and flaming 

glass, 
Made a whole forest but a burning ere, 
T' admire thy mournful partings wim thB 

sky. 
The Macedonians were so stricken dead« 
With skill-less honor of thy dMnfBS 

dread ; 
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1 hearts, to Uftmp founds* or 
iaven ; but used their fimend 
ad wept; assured some mis- 
y that afflicthig ancoiy. 



3ur wisdoms be mcye arrogant 
pnthia), bat believe thy want 
to niake as now as nmch 

mocrates, who first Is said, 
nature's bfows thy dumges' 

r sorronB to a vain iqiplanse. 

)tion, being like the reding 

I redprocally rnns. 

It OS now to tbdr opinioas ; 

nnents, ancient fiishions 

om; and as sweet poesy 
dad in her scq;>remacy 

strange garments (Rome's 
:ers), 

glish ; bat in right prefers 
3bea.(pat on wim skufol hands 
>ics) to those antic garlands, 
it no meed, but mooceiy, 
2ep brows already prop the sky, 
art-ups, and yet let it fall. 
e (O queen celestial) 
ive Ephesia's state will be 
th foreign grace, and change 

2SS of thy never-tainted life, 
i subject title of a wife, 
>t composed in thy birth, 
iensed matter as the earth, 
ig faithless men's sodety, 
ie to hounds, and archery 
and inaccessible hills, 
leasure in Earth's common ills, 
>st willing rapes on all our 

us tremble, lest thy soverdgn 

preservers of our happiness) 
L to change, eclipse, or heavi- 

shanges happen by the site, 
distance, of thy father's* light. 



PkcenisseSt calls her the daughter, 
the Sun. 

tifiUa SolU Luna aurei circuit 

fy*Ct 



Who (set fai absolute remoliDD) reaves 
Tby ftee of light, and thee aU dariun'd 



So for thy absence toTlle shade of death 
Our soub fly mourning, winged with our 
bnalb. 

Then set thy crystal and imperfal thnme. 
Girt in thy chaste and never-loosingVaoneb 
'Gainst Eorope's Sun directly opposite. 
And give hhn darkness that doth threat ' 
thy light 

O how accursed are they thy finvour 

scorn 1'^ 
Diseases pine thdr flocks, tares spdl thdr 

com: 
Old men are blind of issue, and young 

wives 
Bring forth aborthe firuit, that never 

thrives. 

But then how Uess'd are they thy 

favour graces. 
Peace hi thdr hearts, and youth reigns hi 

dieir faces: 
Health strengths thdr bodies, to subdue 

the seas. 
And dare the Sun, like Theben Hercules, 
To calm the furies, and to quench the 

fire: 
As at thy altars, in thy Persic empire, 
^Thy holy women walk'd with naked 

soles 
Harmless, and confident, on burning coals : 
The virtue-temper'd mind, ever preserves. 
Oils, and expulsatory balm that serves 
To quench lust's fire in all things it 

anoints. 
And steels our feet to march on needles' 

points : 
And 'mongst her arms hath armour to 

repel 
The cannon and the fiery darts of hell : 
She is the great enchantress that com- 
mands 
Spirits of every region, seas, and lands. 
Round heaven itself, and all his sevenfold 

heights. 
Are bound to serve the strength of her 

conceits. 
A perfect type of thy Almighty state. 
That hold'st the thread, and rulest the 

sword of fate. 

Then you that exercise the virgin court 
Of peaceful TKespia, my muse consort, 
Making her drunken with ^^Gorgonean 

dews, 
And therewith all your ecstasies infuse, 
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I'hat she may reach the topless starry brows 
Of steep Olympus, crown'd with freshest 

boughs 
Of Daphnean laurel, and the praises sing 
Of mighty Cynthia : truly figuring 
(As she is Hecate) her sovereign kind. 
And in her force, the forces oi the mind : 
An argument to ravish and refine 
An earthly soul, and make it mere divine. 
Sing then withal, her palace brightness 

bright, 
The dazzle-sun perfections of her light ; 
Circling her fieice with glories, sing the 

walks. 
Where in her heavenly magic mood she 

stalks. 
Her arbours, thickets, and her wondrous 

game, 
(A huntress, being never match 'din fame). 
Presume not then ye flesh-confoundra 

souls. 
That cannot bear the full Castalian bowls, 
Which sever mounting spirits from the 

senses. 
To look in this deep fount for thy pre- 
tences : 
The juice more clear than day, yet shadows 

night. 
Where humour challengeth no drop of 

right : 
Rut judgment shall display, to purest eyes 
With ease, the bowels of these mysteries. 

Sec then this planet of our lives de- 
scended 
To rich '^Ortygia, gloriously attended, 
Not with her fifty ocean nymphs ; nor yet 
Her twenty foresters : but doth beget 
Hy powerful charms, delightsome servitors 
Of flowers and shadows, mists and me- 
teors : 
?Icr rare Elysian palace she did build 
With studied wishes, which «weet hope did 

gild 
With sunny foil, that lasted but a day : 
For night must needs importune her away. 
Tlie shapes of every wholesome flower and 

tree 
She gave those types of her felicity. 
And Form herself she mightily conjured 
Their priceless values might not be ob- 
scured, 
With disposition baser than divine. 
But make that blissful court others to shine 
With all accomplishment of architect. 
That not the eye of Phoebus could detect. 
Form then, 'twixt two superior pillars 

framed 
I'his tender building, Pax Imperii named, 



Whidi cast ashadoirlike a Pfimmiii 
Whose basis in the plain or bock put k 
Of that quaint work : the top to b^ » 

tended. 

That it the region of tbemoon tnumnded: 
Without, within it, every comer fill'd 
By beauteous form, as ber gmt inirtKB 

will'd. 
■^Here as she sits, the thnndeivlovinK Jon 
In honoors past aJl others showi his Im^ 
Proclaiming tier in complete Empoyi 
Of whatsoever the Olympic sky 
With tender drcumvectme doUi emfanMb 
The chiefest planet that doCh heaTOiah 

chase. 
Dear goddess, prompt, benign, and boia- 

teous, 
That hears all prayers, from the letst of ■ 
Large riches gives, since she is laig^ 

given. 
And all that spring firom seed of earth nS 

heaven 
She doth command : and rales the iilti 

of all, 
Old Hesiod sings her thus oelestiaL 
And now to take the pleasures of the 6kj, 
Because her night-star soon will call mof. 
She frames of matter intimate befoce 
(To wit, a white and dazzling meteoi), 
A goodly nymph, whose beauty, beaii^ 

stains 
Heavens with her jewels ; gives all flis 

reins 
Of wished pleasance ; frames her gohki 

wings. 
But them she binds up close with poipk 

strings, 
Because she now will have her run alooe^ 
And bid the base to all affection. 
And Euthimya is her sacred name. 
Since she the cares and toils of earth mnt 

tame : 
Then straight the flowers, the shadows aad 

the mists 
(Fit matter for most pliant humourists), 
She hunters makes : and of that substanoe 

hounds 
Whose mouths deaf heaven, and ftuioff 

earth with wounds. 
And marvel not a nymph so rich in grace 
To hounds' rude pursuits should be gives 

in chase. 
For she could turn herself to every shape 
Of swiftest beasts, and at her pleason 

'scape; 
Wealth fawns on fools ; virtues are meat 

for vices. 
Wisdom conforms herself to all Earth's 

guises, 
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fiftt an oAon gfven to men past 
jpood. 

JNTOblCflM IvOODB SOflOtCuflMSS DCSMMuS 

UiUood. 

nehcNiiidi €mt die'ctwted, vast, and 
Ifdampmi wkh th* Ethiop's 



"y?" 



LflQoanxall-eatfaig Fampliagiis, 

"*" Onbasoif 
riiur T -•»«"• ax 



wad 

Lelapi^ and die savage 



UMMed Pterda^ and UndJike 

Haipgriat aod the painted Stjct6» 
TtigiB, and the fhidBet«eearc!ier 

Am, 

I fbtik Mdaneiis, and the bristled 



Cjpibm, and big-diested 
Aloe. 

and snch otiwr now the forest 



vsnndt 
\ KBftriin 



inja to a paatfier chani^, 
fH^am sweet ttiase; thdr mootlis 
tnsy neetjf spena, 
I If Ifee eaith in smder they wQold rend, 
'cbange of music liked the goddess 

iOb ^'^ ' 

;Tlat she faeCbce her fbieinost nymph 

WOOldgOb 

And not a hiiiilsinan there was eagerer 



In that SDorVs love (yet all were wondrous 

keen) 
Than was their swift and windy-footed 

queen. 
Bat now this spotted game did thicket 

take^ 
Where not a hound could hunger'd 

passage make : 
Sndi proof the covert was, all arm'd in 

thorn. 
With wliidi in their attempts the dogs 

were torn. 
And fdl to howling in their happiness : 
As when a flock of school-boys, whom 

their mistress 
Held dosely to their books, gets leave to 

sport. 
And then like toil-ficeed deer, in headlong 

sort, 
With shouts, and shrieks, they hurry from 

the school, 
^ome strew the woods, some swim the 

silver pool : 
An as they list to several pastimes fall. 
To feed their famish'd wantonness withal. 



When stiaiA^, within the woods aoow 

wolf or bear. 
The heedless limbs -f^ one doth p i fceme a l 

tear, 
Affiighteth other, sends some bleedii^ 

And some in greedy whirl-pits tnffer 

wrack. 
So dkl the brisded covert check with 

wounds 
Tlie lioorons haste of these game greedy 

hounds. 

In this vast thicket (whose descriptioo's. 
task 
Tlie pens oftncies. and of fiends woitkl 

«k: 
So more tlian fauman-tfaooghted horrible) 
Tlie souls of such as lived Tmphiusible, 
In happy empire of this goddess' |riories. 
And soom'd to crown her fsnes ^ftth sacri- 
fice. 
Did ceaseless walk; esquiring liearftil 

Curses and threats for their coofiisions. 

Her darts, and arrows, some of them had 
slain. 

Others her dogs eat, painting her disdain. 

After she had tiaittfbrm'd them into 
beasts: 

Others her monsters canied to their nests» 

Rent them in pieces, and their spirits sent 

To this blind shade, to wail thdr banish- 
ment. 

The huntsmen hearing (since they could 
not hear| 

Their hounos at fault ; in eager chase 
drew near, 

Mounted on lions, unicorns, and boars, 

And saw their hounds lie licking of their 
sores. 

Some yearning at the shroud, as if they chid 

Her stinging tongues, that did their chase 
forbid : 

By which they knew the game was that 
way gone. 

Then each man forced the beast he rode 
upon, 

T' assault the thicket ; whose repulsive 
thorns 

So gall'd the lions, boars, and unicorns. 

Dragons, and wolves ; that half their cour- 
ages 

Were spent in roars, and sounds of heavi- 
ness : 

Yet being the princeliest, and hardiest 
beasts, 

That gave chief fame to those Ortygian 
forests. 
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The mind in that we like, rules every limb, 
Gives hands to bodies, makes them make 

them trim ; 
Why then in that the body doth dislike, 
Should not '^his sword as great a veney 

strike? 
The bit and spur that monarch ruleth still. 
To further good things and to curb the ill, 
He is the (^nymede, the bird of Jove, 
Rapt to her sovereign's bosom for his love, 
His beauty was it, not the body's pride. 
That made him great Aquarius stellified. 
And that mind most is beautiful and high. 
And nearest comes to a Divinity, 
That furtherest is from spot of Earth's de- 
light. 
Pleasures that lose their substance with 

their sight, 
Such one, Satumius ravisheth to love, 
And fills the cup of all content to Jove. 

If wisdom be the mind's true beauty then, 
And that such beauty shines in virtuous 

men. 
If those'sweet Ganymedes shall only find, 
t • • • • • • 

Love of Olympus, are those wizards wise. 
That nought but gold, and his dejections 

prize? 
This beauty hath a fire upon her brow. 
That dims the sun of base desires in you. 
And as the cloudy bosom of the tree. 
Whose branches will not let the summer see 
His solemn shadows ; but do entertain 
Eternal winter : so thy sacred train, 
Thrice mighty Cynthia, should be firozen 

dead. 
To all the lawless flames of Cupid's god- 
head. 
To this end let thy beams' divinities 
For ever shine upon their sparkling eyes, 
And be as quench to those pestiferent fires, 
That through their eyes impoison their 

desires. 
TTiou never yet wouldst stoop to base as- 
sault, 
Therefore those poets did most highly fault, 
That feign'd thee *fifty children by Endy- 

mion. 
And they that write thou hadst but three 
alone, 



t It appears that a line has slipped out here. — 
Ed. 



Thou never anv hadst, bat didst aflhet, 
Endymion for his studious inteBect 
Thy soul-chaste kisses were ftr 
sake, 

And since his eyes were evormoitt avikb 
To search for uiowledge of thy 
And all astrology : no negUgence 
Or female softness fed his learned 
Nor was thy veil once tond&'dvkli 

liance. 
Wise poets feign tby godhead ; 
The thresholds of men s doots ( 
And therefore built they thankful 

there. 
Serving thy power in most reiigkni iBip; 
Dear precedent fat us to imitate. 
Whose doors thou guard'st against 

perious fate. 
Keeping our pesLceful households safel 

sack. 
And free'st our ships when othen 

wrack. 
Thy'^ virgin chamber then that sacndi 
No more let hold an idle Salmadi, 
Nor let more sleights Cydippe intmy : 
Nor let black Jove, possess'd in Sicuy, 
Ravish more maids, but maids si£bdm '. 

might. 
With well-steel'd lances of thy 

sight. 

^Then in thy clear and icy pentade^ 
Now execute a magic miracle : 
Slip every sort of poison'd beifas 

plants, 
And bring thy rabid' mastiff to 

haunts. 
Look with thy fierce aspect, be tonf'J 

strong, I 

Assume thy wondrous shape of half ll 

furlong : j 

Put on thy feet of serpents, viperous huq 
And act the fearfiill'st part of thy affiun: ' 
Convert the violent courses of thy floods 
Remove whole fields of com, and haffi] 

woods. 
Cast hills into the sea, and makq the sttfl 
Drop out of heaven, and lose thy marineA 1 
So shall the wonders of thy power bi 

seen, 
And thou for ever live the ptametfl 

queen. 

Explicit Hymnus, 

Omnis ut Mmkra* 




OF NIGHT. 
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GLOSS. 



tlUi^vw bar dMQbr#bi|tf» wh., Natnre's 
* ^Mtf htieaam tbat hy her slora <^ 
t b gi in » » all bMi: and thereof is 

m ctm iiivocttKtiir» and gjntM them 

uch Orpheot in a Hyma oi her pnuae 

and callt her beodes Fkodiyrea, »/ 

Me winewiwa Dea^ cm nowiiiMt iiHiitii i 

adftiCrucB oaiieutuflBi doloe leva* 

Sdajodlanimaervatrix. sohqae prudeas: 
Aodnnm irdoat teneris Pin rthj iaea pueUis. 

a fitde after, he shows her plainly to be 
/^Er^Slla, and iVvii^rnR^ in these verses : 

Sofaoi aainu requiem te damant parturientes. 
^Sola potes diniB pertns plaaue hiboces 
Diana, Ilythia gravis* sumns et ProthyrsBa. 

* Ha caOs her the sonl of the Nighty nnoe she 
Aa purest part of her according to common 

£ * ( ^f M giU in these Terses of Ar^oitauiicis, 
■Ui she is thrice-headed, as she is Hecate, 
Pban, and Diana, «/ stfttthtr. 

I . Gtamque.iUia Hecate properans horrenda cu- 
cunit 
Cni trinum caput est^ genmt quam Tartams 
olim. 



rest above will not be denied. 
* That she is called the power of fate, read 
Hesiodus in Theogonia when he gives her more 
this commendation in these verses : 



{uiMter ingentes illi largitur honores^ 
luneraque imperium terraeque mansque pro- 
fundi: 
Cunctorumque simul, quae coelum amplectitur 

altum, 
Admittitque preces facilis Dea, prompta, be- 

nigna : 
I>ivitias praebet, quid ei concessa poteslas, 
Imperat oaec cunctis, qui sunt h semine nati : 
£t Terxae et Coeli, cimctorum fata gubemat,. 

* In Latmos she is supposed to sleep with 
Xadymion, ut Catullus : — 

Ut triviam furtim sub Latmia saxa relegans, 
IHdcis amor Gyro devocet Aerio. 

« 

* Homer, with a marvellous poetical sweetness, 
With she washes her before she apparels herself 
in the Atlantic Sea. And then snows her ap- 
parel, as in these verses in Oceano Lavacri. 

Rursus Atlanteis, in lymphis membra lavata, 
Vestibus induta, et nitidis Dea Luna mi- 
cant cs : 
Curru junxit equos celeres, quibus ardua colla. 

7 Cytheron, as Menander saith, was a most 
fair boy, and beloved of Tisiphone, who, since 
VOL. II. 



she could not obtain lus love, she lean fifom her 
head a serpent, and threw it at hun, which 
stinging him to death, the gods in pity tuned 
him to a hill of that name first oslled AsUrimt, 
fuUof woods, where in all poets have affirmed wHa 
beasts live, and use it often to express their 
haunts, or store of woods, whereupon he invokes 
Cynthia to rise in such brightness, as if it were 
all on fire. 

* This is expounded as followeth by Gyraldns 
Lilius. ' The af^lication most fitly made by this 
author. 

* Harpe should be written thus, not with a y, 
yet here he useth it, lest some not knowing what 
It means, read it for a har^^ having found this 
grossness in some scholars. It was the sword 
of Perseus used to cut off Medwia's head. 

'<> Fortune is called Tyche^ as witnesseth Pau- 
sanitu in Messeniacist who affirms her to be one 
of the dau|;hters likewise of Oceanus, which was 
playing with Proserpine when Dis ravished her. 

Una omnes vano per prata comantia flore, 
Candida Leucippe, Phsenoque, Electnique 

lanthe. 
Melobosisque Tyche, Ocyrhoe prsesignis 

ocellis. 

And Orpheus in a hymn to ForiunOf saith she 
is the daughter of blood, ut in Ats, soM^uifU 
PrognataMtt Vi et i$texpugnabiU nunuH. 

'^Plutarch writes thus of the Romans and 
^lacedons in Paulus A^milius. 

'* These are commonly known to be the pro- 
perties of Cynthia. 

^* This Zone is. said to be the girdle of 
Cynthia. And therefore when maids lost their 
maidenheads, amongst the Athenians, they used 
to put off their girdles. And after custom made 
it a phrase zonam solvere^ to lose their maiden- 
heads, ut Apoh. lib. I. 

Prima soluta mihi est, postremaque zona 

quid ipsa 
Invidit multos natos Luciiue misellee. 

** These are the verses of CaUimachus trans- 
lated to effect : — 

O Jttiseri, quibtis ipsa grm'etn tu concipis 
irajn, dfC. 

" This Strabo testifieth JLibro duodecimo. 

^^ Pegasus is called Gorgoneus ; since poets 
feign that when Perseus smote off Mecfusa's 
head, Pegasus flew from the wound : and 
therefore the Muses' fount which he made with 
his hoof, is called Gorgon. 

17 Ortygia is the country where she was 
brought up. 

** These are the verses of Hesiodus before. 

^^ The Wall is a most excellent river in the 
Low Countries, parting with another river called 
the Maze, near a town in Holland called 
Gurckham, and runs up to Guelderland, under 
the walls of Nimiguen. And these like similes, 
in my opinion, drawn from the honourable 
deeds of our noble countrymen, clad in comely 

C 
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*' Quid's Banquet of Sence, A Corowt for his Mistresse PhilosopMe, and his a 
Zodiacke. With a translation of a Latine coppie, written by a Fnrer, Anno Dom. X40G 
leget haec ? Nemo Hercule Nemo, vel duo vel nemo : Persins. At London, Printed b 
for Richard Smith. Anno Dom. 1595." 

"Ovid's Banqvet of Sence. With A Cormiet for his Mistresse Philosophy; oi 
Amorous Zodiack. Qiiis leget haic? Nemo Hercule Nemo, vel duo vel nemo: \ 
London. Printed by B. A. and T. F. and are to be sold by R. Horseman, at his sh<^ 
Strand neere unto Yorke House. 1639." 



Ovid's Banquet of Sense. 

[1595.] 



TO 

IE TRULY LEARNED AND MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

MASTER MATTHEW ROYDON. 

e wilful poverty of judgments, sweet Matthew, wandering like passportless 
tempt of the divine discipline of Poesy, that a man may well fear to frequent 
The profane multitude I hate, and only consecrate my strange poems to 
ling spirits, whom learning hath made noble, and nobility sacred ; endea- 
t material oration, which you call Schema ; varying in some rare fiction, from 
stom. even for the pure sakes of ornament and utility ; this of Euripides 
weetly relishing with me ; Lentetn coquens ne quicquam dentis addito. 
It Poesy should be as pervial as oratory, and plainness her special ornament, 
un way to barbarism, and to make the ass run proud of his ears, to take 
^h from lions, and give camels horns. 

tnergia, or clearness of representation, required in absolute poems, is not 
lous delivery of a low invention ; but high and hearty invention expressed 
lificant and unaffected phrase. It serves not a skilful painter's turn to draw 
f a face only to make known who it represents ; but he must limn, give lustre, 
i heightening ; which though ignorants will esteem spiced, and too curious, 
have the judicial perspective will see it hath motion, spirit, and life, 
is no cdnfection made to last, but it is admitted more cost and skill than 
•-be-used simples ; and in my opinion, that which being with a little endea- 
ed, adds a kind of majesty to Poesy, is better than that which every cobbler 
• his patch. 

ity in affection of words and indigested conceits, is pedantical and childish ; 
: shroudeth itself in the heart of his subject, uttered with fitness of figure and 
epithets, with that darkness will I still labour to be shadowed. Rich 
: digged out of the bowels of the earth, not found in the superficies and dust 
IS made of unlearned characters are not consecrate by the Muses, which are 
s, but by Euippe's daughters, that challenged them with mere nature, whose 
oubt not had been well worthy commendation, if their comparison had not 
I into pyes. 

lot affecting glory for mine own slight labours, but desirous others should be 
Qy glorious, nor professing sacred Poesy in any degree), I thought good to 
our apt judgment, acquainted long since with the true habit of Poesy ; and 
your labouring wits endeavour heaven-high thoughts of Nature, you have 
IS to sound the philosophical conceits, that my new pen so serio isly courteth. 
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I know that empty and dark spirits will complain of palpable pigbt ; bat thos 
beforehand have a radiant and light-bearing intellect, mil say t^y can pass tt 
Corinna's garden without the help of a lantern. 

Your own most worthily 

and sincerely affected, 

GEORGE CHAPMA 



THE ARGUMENT. 



OvTD, newly enamoured of Julia, daughter to Octavius Augustus Caesar, after 1 
called Corinna, secretly conveyed hin^elf into a garden of the Emperors court 
arbour whereof Corinna was bathing, playing upon her lute and singine ; whic 
overhearing was exceedingly pleased with the sweetness of her vov 
to himself uttered the comfort he conceived in his sense of Hearing. 
Then the odours she used in her bath breathing a rich sam 
expressed the joy he felt in his sense of Smelling. 

Thus growing more deeply enamoured in great contentment withi 
he ventures to see her in the pride of her nak^lness ; which dcung by 
he discovered the comfort he conceived in Seeing, and the ^loiy of her 
Not yet satisfied, he useth all his art to make known his being the 
out her offence ; or, being necessarily offended, to appease her, 
done, he entreats a kiss, to serve for satisfaction oi his Taste^ which he 
TMcttu, Then proceeds he to entreaty for the fifth sense, and there Is inte 



Auditus. 



Ol/actus. 



Vism, 



Gttstus. 



NARRATIO. 



The Earth from heavenly light conceived 

heat, 
Which mixed all her moist parts with 

her dry, 
When with right beams the Sun her bosom 

beat, 
And with fit food her plants did nutrify. 
They wliich to Earth as to their mother 

cling, 
In forked roots now sprinkled plen- 

teously 
With her warm breath, did hasten to the 

spring. 
Gather their proper forces and extrude 
All power but that with which they stood 

endued. 

Then did Cyrrhus* fill his eyes with fire, 
Whose ardour curl'd the foreheads of the 

trees, 
And made his green-love bum in his desire ; 



* Cyrrhus is a surname of the sun, from a 
tOfWD sailed Cyrrkat where he was honoured. 



When youth and ease, collectors < 

fees, 

Enticed Corinna to a silver sprin 

Enchasing a round bower which 

sees,* 

As with a diamant doth an amd 

Into which eye most pitifully stoo( 

Niobe shedding tears that were hei 

• 

Stone Niobe, whose statue to thisf 
In great Augustus Caesar's gn 

brought, 
From Sypilus, the steep Mygdonia 

tain; 
That statue 'tis, still weeps for 

thought, 
Into this spring Corinna's bathir 
So cunningly to optic reason wrouj 
That afar off it show'd a woman 



* By prosopopoeia, he makes the fdu 
eye of the round arbour, as a diamant 
be the eye of a ring; and therefore 
arbour sees with the fountain. 
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weeping ; but more nearly 

heavy, nor a woman show'd. 

ily wrought her ecstasy, 
story might be still Qbserved, 
;ed in curious imagery 
children should at laige be 

teen breasts with fourteen 
ored ; 

r. that for her seed so starved, 
sepulchre herself deplored ; 
:re they cut, and on each 

ments their names imprest. 

3 Sypilus, Agenor, Phoedimus, 
[OS, and Damasicthen, 
»U'd, like his grandsire, Tan- 

rs were the fair Astiochen, 
Beera, and Pelopie, 
d Phthia, and Eugigen ; 
pposed to violent Niobe, 
I deadly sad, so lively done, 
ived in their confusion. 

mother two pyramides, 
marble, through the arbour 

arp brows, Sol and Tytanides, 
md transparent glass were 

vhich the sunbeams on the 

laying, 

>ale bosoms seem with blood 

• 

I stem planets' rigours still be- 

d forms came living beauty's 

:e them startle with her pre- 



be of tinsel forth she came, 
it betwixt her nakedness 
Ught. The downward-burning 

lair did threaten new access 
ous Phaeton to scorch the 

;o bathing came our poet's 

naids bearing all things plea- 
ds 

rvice ; odours most delighted, 
linen which her looks had 



Then cast she off her robe and stood up- 
right. 

As lightning breaks out of a labouring 
cloud ; 

Or as the morning heaven casts off the 
•night, 

Or as that heaven cast off itself, and 
shjuv'd 
Heaven's upper hght, to which the 
brightest day 

Is but a black and melancholy shroud ; 
Or as when Venus strived for sovereign 
sway 

Of charmful beauty in young Troy's desire. 

So stood Corinna, vanishing her 'tire. 

A soft enflower'd bank embraced the fount ; 
Of Chloris' ensigns, an abstracted field 
Where grew melanthy, great in bees' 

account, 
Amareus, that precious balm doth yield, 

Enamell'd pansies, used at nuptials still, 
Diana's arrow, Cupid's crimson shield, 

Ope-mom, night-shade, and Venus' 
navil. 
Solemn violets, hanging head as shamed. 
And verdant calaminth, for odour famed. 

Sacred nepenthe, purgative of care. 

And sovereign rumex, that doth rancour 

kill, 
Sya and hyacinth, that furies wear, 
White and red jasmines, merry, meliphil, 
Fair crown-imperial, emperor of flowers, 
Immortal amaranth, white aphrodil. 
And cup-like twillpants, strow'd in 

•Bacchus' bowers. 
These cling about this nature's naked 

gem. 
To taste her sweets, as bees do swarm on 

them. 

And now she used the fount where Niobe, 
Tomb'd in herself, pour'd her lost soul in 

tears 
Upon the bosom of this Roman Phoebe ; 
Who, bathed and odour'd, her bright 

limbs she rears, 
And drying hej on that disparent round, 
Her lute she takes to enamour heavenly 

ears, 
And try, if with her voice's vital sound. 
She could warm life through those cold 

statues spread, 
And cheer the dame that wept when she 

was dead. 

And thus she sung, all naked as she sat. 
Laying the happy lute upon her thigh. 
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Not thinking any near to wonder at 
The bliss of her sweet breast's divinity. 

The Song of Cortnka. 

' Tis better to contemn than love^ 
And to be /air than wise^ 
For souls are ruled hy eyes : 
A »d Jove's bird seized by Cypris* dove 
It is our grace and sport to see, 
Our beauty's sorcery. 
That makes, like destiny. 
Men follow us the more we flee ; 
That sets wise glosses on thefool^ 
And turns her cheeks to books. 
Where wisdom sees in looks. 
Derision, laughing at his school. 

Who, loving, proves pro/aneness holy. 
Nature our fate, our wisdom folly. 

While this was singing, Ovid young in love 
With her perfections, never proving yet 
How merciful a mistress she would prove, 
Boldly embraced the power he could not 
let, 

And, like a fiery exhalation, 
Follow'd the sun he wish'd might never set ; 

Trusting herein his constellation, 
Ruled by love's beams, which Juha's eyes 

erected, 
Whose beauty was the star his life directed. 

And having drench 'd his ancles in those 

seas, 
He needs would swim, and cared not if he 

drown' d, 
Love's feet are in his eyes ; for if he please 
The depth of beauty's gulfy flood to sound. 
He goes upon his eyes, and up to them 
At the first step he is ; no shadier ground 
Could Ovid find; but in love's holy stream 
Was past his eyes, and now did wet his 

ears. 
For his high sovereign's silver voice he 

hears. 

Whereat his wit assumed fiery wings. 
Soaring above the temper of his soul ; 
And he the purifying rapture sings 
Of his ears' sense, takes full the Thespian 

bowl. 
And \i carouseth to his mistress' health. 
Whose sprightful verdure did dull flesh 

control ; 
And his conceit he crowneth with the 

wealth 
Of all the muses in his pleased senses. 
When with the ears' delight he thus 

commences : — 



" Now.*^ Moses, oome^ repair jaat 

wings. 
Pluck'd and pcofoned by nistic \_ 
VTiih featbeis of these notes aj 

sings ; 
And let quick irose her droopinf 

advance » 

From dungeons of contempt to 

stars ; 
In Julia's tunes, led forth by farions ^ 
A thousand rouses come to bid yoa 
Dive to your spring, and hide yoa 

the stroke. 
All poets' furies will her tunes iuTokei 

" Never ¥ras any sense so set oo fire 
With an immortal ardour, as mine eni; 
Her fingers to the strings doth speech : 

spire 
And number'd laughter, that the 

bears 
To her sweet voice, whose species tl 

m^ sense. 
My spirits to their highest function ma; 
To which impress'd with oeasetesev-j 

fluenoe. 
It useth them, as proper to her poirer, 
Marries my soul, and makes itself horj 

dower. 

" Methinks her tunes fly guilt, Ukft AA j 

Dees, 
To my ears' hives with honey tried toiir; 
My brain is but the comb, the wax, the ^ 

lees, ^ j 

My soul the drone that lives by theh'sfiit^ 

O so it sweets, refines and ravisheth. 
And with what sport they sting in their 

repair : 
Rise then in swarms and sting me th0 

to death. 
Or turn me intoswound, possess me wfaok 
Soul to my life, and essence to my soiri. 

*' Say, gentle Air, O does it not thee good, 
I Thus to be smit with her correcting voioe? 
I Why dance ye not, ye daughteis of the 

wood? 
Wither for ever, if not now rejoice. 
Rise stones, and build a dty witli hff 
notes. 
And notes infuse with your mOst CyafU* 
noise, 
To all the trees, sweet flowers, andcijw 
floats. 
That crown and make this cheerful ginlA 

quick. 
Virtue, that every touch may make 9bA 
music. 



^^-id' >; 
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as man is oall'd a little worid, 
d miglit shrink into a little maiL 
the notes abcNit this gaiden hnl dt 
II <|imfsed in tones so Orphean 
not be lost in smiting stoon and 

« no ears, hot grown as it began 
; their renowns as far as Phcebus 

earth's dull veins ; that she lilce 
'en might move 
ess music, and be fiU'd witKlove. 

aous incense of her holy breath, 
doth offer hecatombs of notes 
egods, who now despise the death 
heifers, wethers, swine^ and floats, 
let in her faieathing sacrificed, 
them more than aU beasts' bellow- 
throats, 

dk with heaven as with my hearing 
Jd, 

^lilt atoms in the son appear, 
these sounds the grisseU of mine 



t poles do open wide to their 
eet, 

implanted air, that air embracetb, 
ley impress ; I feel their nimble feet, 
ny ears' labyrinth ; their sport 
zeth, 

keep such measure ; play them- 
s and dance, 

w my soul in Cupid's furnace 
eth, 

^ht into fury with their dalliance : 
be fire the parched stubble bums, 
my flesh and into spirit turns. 

tunes, brave issue, that from Julia 

e, 

om her brain, arm'd like the queen 

re, 

* conceived in her mental womb, 



OS aUusion to the birth of Pallas, he 
: conceit of her sonnet, both for matter 
; and by metaphor he expresseth how 
ttA her words and tunes, which was 
issioo of die order philosophers set 
apprehension of our knowledge and 
H our senses ; for first they affirm, the 
every object propagates itself by our 
our common sense ; that delivers it to 
native part ; that to the cogitative ; 
ative to the passive intellect ; the 
tellect to that which is called Dianota, 
rsMS ; and that delivers it up to the 
ich order he observes in her utterance. 



And Douiish'd with her soul's discursive 
fire. 
They grew hito the power of her 
thought i 
She gave them downy plumes from her 
mttire. 
And then to strong imagination brought. 
That to her voice ; wherdn most movingly 
She, blessing them with kisses, lets them 

fly; • 

"Who fly rejoicing; but, like noblest - 

. minds, ^ 

In giving others life, themselves do die, 
Not able to endure earth's rude unkindi 
Bred in my sovereign's parts too tenderiy. 

O that as intellects* themselves transite. 
To each mtelligible quality. 

My life might pass into my love's oon- 

* ceit. 
Thus to be form'd in words, her times, 
and breath, • 

And with her kisses sing itself to d^th. 

" This life were wholly sweet, this only bliss. 
Thus would I live to die, thus sense were 

feasted. 
My life that in my flesh a chaos is 
Should to a golden world be- thus digested ; 
Thus should I rule her face's monarchy 
Whose looks in several empires are in- 
vested. 
Crown 'd now with smiles, and then with 
modesty. 
Thus in her tunes' division I should reign. 
For her conceit does all, in every vein. 

" My life then tum'd to that, t' each note 

and word. 
Should I consort her look, which sweeter 

sings, 
Where songs of solid harmony accord, 
Ruled with love's rule, and prick'd with 

all his stings ; 
Thus should I be her notes before! 

4hey be, 
While in her blood they sit with fiery 

wings, 
Not vapour'd in her voice's 'stillery. 



* The philosopher saith, Intellectus in ipsa 
intellegibtlia transit, upon which is grounded 
this invention, that in the same maimer his life 
might pass into his mistress's conceit ; intending 
his intellectual life or soul; which by this 
analogy should be Intellectus, and her conceit, 
Intelligibilis. 

t This hath reference to the order of her 
utterance, expressed before. 



\ 
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Nought arc these notes, her breast so 

sweetly frames, 
But motions, fled out of her spirit's flames. 

*' For as when steel and flint together smit. 
With violent action spit forth sparks of Are, 
And make the tender tinder bum with it ; 
So my love's soul doth lighten her desire 
Upon her spirits in her notes'* pretence, 
And they convey them, for distinct attire, 
To use the wardrobe of the common 
sense ; 
I From whence in veils of her rich breath 
j they fly. 

And feast the ear with this felicity. 

"Mcthinks they raise me from the heavy 

ground. 
And move me swimming in the yielding 

air; 
As Zephyr's flowery blasts do toss a sound. 
Upon their wings will I to heaven repair, 
And sing them so, gods shall descend 

and hear, 
Ladies must be adored that are but fair, 
But apt besides with art to tempt the 

ear 
In notes of nature, is a goddess' part. 
Though oft men's nature's notes please 

more than Art. 

• ' But here are Art and Nature both con- 
fined, 

Art casting Nature in so deep a trance 

That both seem dead because they be 
divined. 

Buried is heaven in earthly ignorance, 
Why break not men then strumpet 
Folly's bounds. 

To learn at this pure virgin utterance ? 
No, none but Ovid's ears can sound 
these sounds, 

Where sing the hearts of Love and Poesy ; 

WTiich make my muse so strong, she 
works too high." 

Now in his glowing ears her tunes did 

sleep. 
And as a silver bell, with violent blow 
Of steel or iron, when his sounds most 
deep 
o from his fides and air's soft bosom 

flow, 
A great while after murmurs at the 
stroke, 

* So is this likewise referred to the order 
above-said, for the more perspxiiity. 
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LettiDg the bearer's ears bis 1: 

Imoir, 
So chid the air to be no longer b 
And left the accents pantinf in his 
Which in, this banquet btt first 

were.' 

Herewith, as Ovid something 

nearer drew 
Her odours, odonr'd with her brea 

breast 

Into the censer of his savour flew, 

As if the phoenix basting to her rest 

Had gather'd all th' Arabian spia 

T' embalm her body in her tomb, b( 

And there lay burning 'gahist A 

eye; 
Whose fieiy air straight pierdng 

brain. 
Inflamed his muse with a more o 

vein. 

And thus be sung, " Come, so 

odours, come 
Restore my spirits now in love cons 
Wax hotter, air, make them more 

some, 
My fainttai|^ life with fresh-breatb 
perfummg. 
I1ie flames of my disease are vkd 
And many perish on late helps pre 
With which hard fate must I yi 
content. 
As odours put in flre most richly sd 
So men must bum in love that will 

"And as the air is rarefied with he 
But thick and gross ^lith summe 

cold. 
So men in love aspire perfection's s 
When others, slaves to base desi 

sold. 
And if that men near Ganges 1 

scent 
Of flowers and trees, noore I ath< 

fold 
May live by these pure fumes 1 

present 
My mistress' quickening and con 

breath 
Where her wish flies with power of! 

death. 

"Methinks, as in these liberal fi 

bum. 
My mistress' lips be near with kissH 
And that which way soever I can tu 
She turns withal, and breathes on 

spicos, 
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pore for search of burnan eyes. 

airdisbartbeaing Indian prins, 
le each eanbly fume to sacrifice. ' 
bcricebicalhfcll Cupid blows bis 

bnnu himself in ber desire 

and noble are tb^ tenpets 

3, 

X quickea'd nilh perfumes and 



ike Ere-Gt blocks, dead without 

Is, 

ip with noughi but heli-descend- 

Df fools [hal all their soul con- 

(rf peuants and our noblei' stain, 
uf ffitiie and the bliss of «n, 
le bot fboli and peasants gtoiy in. 

ninds and odours are the heavens 

Rh 

rtu« live, of virtuous men de- 

tuch like receive tbeir MCond birth 
uid hearing* endlessly Increased. 
»« mere fleshwere not with them 

' sucb b perish'd like a beast, 
thejy shall that are so foggy- 

Kd love, and love clear heaven 

eai sweets then— sweetest mind; 



lldiil savours it is still pralected. 

ves in spirits ; and our spirits be 

I with odours, therefore love n 

i; 

', less corpulent in quality 

B allution. diawa bom the cBccu r 
d Ddoun, he intimatei the cWinay . 
ing the viniict of ^od men Live j 

k if infuHd ia perfumci and laundf 
e infers that such aa are ifcither di 

af knowledge, aHWeliai mu^cAloiTt: 

cm l£c DiQTE capable of her luultic 
I he, peilb nilhoul memory. 



Tlun odours are, doth nourish vita! spirits. 
Therefore may they be proved of equal 

soverdgn odoois ; not of Ume to give 
Food to a thing that lives nor let it die, 
Gut to add life to that did never live ; 
Nor to odd Uf^ but immonollty, 
'''-» they partake her heal (hot like the 

Stolen from the wheels of Phoebus' ivag- 



Tbat, dead, attend on her for novel frames- 
Rejoice, blest clime, thy air Is to refined, 
bat while she lives no hungry pesilleoce 

Can feed her poison'd stomach with thy 



•repredience 
loth purge th 



d pools doth purge them 



Thtu was his course of odoors sweet and 
sUshi, 

Because he long'd lo give his sight assay, 
nd as in fervour of the summer's height, 
he sun is so ambitious in his sway : 
He will not let the night an hour be 

So in this Cupid's night — oft seen ia day, 
*'")w sprfad with lender clouds these 
adours cast- 
sight, his sun so wrought in hi* 

iavour vanish'd in his visual lires. 



His mind mth poverty, and desperate need. 
A sight that with ibc thought of sight 
bewitch'd ; 
A sight taught magic his deep mystery 
Quicker in danger than Diana's* eye. 
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Stay, therefore, Ovid ; venture not ; a 
sight 

May prove thy rudeness more than show 
thee loving ; 

And make my mistress think thou think'st 
her light, 

Which thought with lightest dames is 
nothing monng. 
The slender hope of favour thou hast yet, 

Should make thee fear, such gross conclu- 
sions proving : 
Besides, the thicket Flora's hands hath set 

To hide thy theft, is thin and hollow- 
hearted ; 

Not meet to have so high a charge 
imparted. 

And should it keep thy secrets, thine own 
eye 

Would fill thy thoughts so full of lightenings 

That thou must pass through more ex- 
tremity, 

Or stand content to bum beneath their 
wings. 
Her honour 'gainst thy love in wager laid. 

Thou would' st be prick d with other senses' 
stings, 
To taste, and feel, and yet not there be 
stay'd : 

These casts he cast and more, his wits 
more quick 

Than can be cast by wit's arithmetic. 

Forward and back and fon\'ard went he thus, 
Like wanton* Thamysis that hastes to greet 
The brackish court of old Oceanus ; 
And as by London's bosom she doth fleet. 
Casts herself proudly through the bridge's 

twists. 
Where, as she takes again her crystal feet. 

She curls her silver hair like amourists, 
Smoothes her bright cheeks, adorns her 

brow with ships. 
And, empress like, along the coast she 

trips. 

Till coming near the sea, she hears him 

roar. 
Tumbling her churlish billows in her 

face, 
Then, more dismay 'd than insolent before, 
Charged to rough battle for his smooth 

embrace, 
She croucheth close within her winding 

banks, 

* A simile expressing the manner of his mind's 
contention in the desire of her.sight and fear of 
her displeasure. 



And creeps retreat into her p 
palace*; 
Yet straight high-flowing in her 
praxes 
Again she will be wanton, and agaii 
By no means staid, nor able to cent: 

So Ovid with his strong affections st 
Mask'd in a friendly thicket nes 

bower. 
Rubbing his temples, fainting and re* 
Fitting his garments, praying to the 

Badcwards and forwards went, anc 
not venture 
To tempt the tempest of his mistress 

Or let his eyes her beauty's ocean 
At last with prayer he pierceth Juno' 
Great goddess of audacity and fear. 

' ' Great goddess of audacity and fea 
Queen of Olympus, Saturn's eldest j 
That dost the sceptre over Samos be 
And rulest all nuptial rites with pow 

meed, 
Since thou in nature art the ro^n 
Still sulphur humoin:s, and canst 

fore speed 
Such as in Cyprian sports their pic 

fix, 
Venus herself, and Mars by thee emb 
Assist my hopes, me and my p 

gracing. 

" Make love within me not too kin 

pleasing, 
Exiling aspen fear out of his forces. 
My inwani sight with outward ! 

easing, 
And if he please further to stret 

courses, 
Arm me with courage to make g< 

charges ; 
Too much desire to please, pleasure di 
Attempts, and not entreats, get 

largess. 
Wit is with boldness prompt, wth 

daunted. 
And grace is sooner got of dame 

granted. 

This said, he charged the arbour i 
with his eye. 
Which pierced it through, and 
breasts reflected. 
Striking him to the heart with ecsta 
As do the sunbeams 'gainst th< 
prorected. 
With their reverberate vigour m( 
flames, 
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nuch more than where they 
ected, 

extraction of all fairest dames : 
eauty, as whole countries come 
leir riches in a little room. 

Did his freedom for a look, 

lat look was ten times more 

'd. 

look'd pale, and like a fever 

ming* vapour being exhaled, 
by Phc3ebus' eye to be a star, 
'alls denying to be further 

dissolves that drew it up so 

lightens 'gainst his death and 

power, this powerful sight 

s fair is an enchantment made 
; witchcraft, tempting men to 

ss shows, what endlessly will 

chapmen all eternity ; 
D goods ill got, a fate it hath, 
en rich 'd therewith to beggary, 
' enricher be as rich in faith, 

like good self-love, with her 

ther, then 'tis heaven alone. 



)eauty is the fruit of sight, 
isy that speaks before 



the 



' souls, the glory of the light, 
:, and everlasting young, 
imander, Cupid's richest throne, 
need, never duly sung, 
and court of all proportion ; 
may dull speeches best aiford 
s flowers in less than in a word. 

: truest wisdom can be thought 

public axiom worldings hold, 

ing wisdom is that getteth 

igs-nothing, since it is no gold, 
mchasing love, love gracing 



die expresseth the cause and sub- 
>se exhalations which vulgarly are 
I stars : so Homer and Virgil call 
cadenUSf Homer comparing the 
Pallas among the Trojans to a 



To such as constant sympathies enfold, . 
To perfect riches doth a sounder duty 
Than all endeavours, for by all consent. 
All wealth and wisdom rests in true content. 

Contentment is our heaven, and all our 

deeds • 
Bend in that circle, seld' or never closed. 
More than the letter in the word precedes. 
And to conduce that compass is reposed. 
More force and art in beauty join'd with 

love 
Than thorns with wisdom, joys of them 

composed 
Are arms more proof 'gainst any grief 

we prove 
Than all their virtue-scorning misery, 
Or judgments graven in stoic gravity. 

But as weak colour always is allow'd 
The proper object of a human eye, 
Though light be with a far more force 

endow'd 
In stirring up the visual faculty, 

This colour being but of virtuous light 

A feeble image ; and the cause doth lie 

In th' imperfection of a human sight. 

So this for love and beauty, love's cold fire 

May serve for my praise, though it merit 

higher. 

With this digression we will now return 
To Ovid's prospect in his fancy's storm. 
He thought he saw the arbour's bosom 

bum, 
Blazed with a fire wrought in a lady's form ; 

Where silver pass'd the least ; and 
Nature's vaunt 
Did such a precious miracle perform. 

She lay, and seem'd a flood of diamant 
Bounded in flesh ; as still as Vesper's hair, 
When not an aspen-leaf is stirr'd with air. 

She lay* at length, Hke an immortal soul 
At endless rest in blest Elysium ; 
And then did true felicity enrol 
So fair a lady figure of her kingdom. 

Now Ovid's muse as in her tropic shined. 
And he, struck dead, was mere heaven- 
born become, 
So his quick verse in equal height was 
shrined : 



'*' The amplification of this simile is taken 
from the blissful state of souls in Elysium, as 
Virgil feigns ) and expresseth a regenertite 
beauty in all life and perfection, not intimatinz 
anjr rest of death. But in peace of that eternal 
spring, he pointeth to that life of life — this 
beauty-clad naked lady. 
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Or else blame mc as his submitted debtor, 
That never mistress had to make me 
better. 

• 

Now as she lay attired in nakedness, 

His eye did car\'e him on that feast of 

feasts ; 
•• Sweet* fields of life which Death's foot 

dare not press, 
Flower'd with th' unbroken waves of my 

love's breasts, 
Unbrokc by depth of those her beauty's 

floods ; 
See where, with bent of gold curl'd into 

nests 
In her head's grove, the spring-bird 

lamcat broods ; 
Her body doth present those fields of 

peace, 
Where souls are feasted with the soul of 

ease. 

"To prove which paradise that ntirseth 

these, 
See, see the golden rivers that renew it ; 
Rich Gehon, Tigris, Phison, Euphrates, 
Two from her bright Pelopian shoulders 

cro^^Ti it. 
And two out of her snowy hills do glide, 
That with a deluge of delights do drown it ; 
The highest two their precious streams 

divide 
To ten pure floods that do the body duty. 
Bounding themselves in length but not in 

beauty. 

"Theset wnd their courses through the 

painted bowers. 
And raise such sounds in their inflection 
As ceaseless start from Earth fresh sorts of 

flowers, 
And bound that book of life with every 

section. 
In these the muses dare not swim for 

drowning. 
Their sweetness poisons with such blest 

infection. 
And leaves the only lookers on them 

swooning. 
These forms so decks, and colour makes so 

shine 
That gods for them would cease to be 

divine. 



* He calls her body (as it were divided with 
her breasts; the fields of Paradise, and her arms 
and legs the famous rivers in it. 

t He intends the office her fing^ers in attiring 
her touching this of their courses, in their inflec- 
tion following, th^ir playing upon an instrument. 



" Thus though my love be no Elysr 
That canaot move from her prefixed 
Yet have her feet no power from thi 

come. 

For where she is, is all Elysian grac 

And as those happy men are sure o 

That can perform so excellent a rac 

As that Olympiad where her favoi 

So she can meet them, blessing th( 

rather, 
And give her sweets, as well as le 
gather. 

" Ah ! how should I be so most faapp 
T' aspire that place, or make it cc 

me? 
To gather, or be given, the flo¥ 

women? 
Elysium must with virtue gotten be, 
With labours of the souTandconti 
And these can yield no joy with sc 

she, 
She is a sweet Elysiimi, for tbesei 
And nature doth not sensual gifts in 
But that with sense she still mtendi 

use. 

• • The sense is given us to excite the 
And that can never be by sense exd 
But first the sense must her center 

mind, 
We therefore must procure the sa 

lighted. 
That so the soul may use her fact 
Mine eye then to this feast hath her i 
That she might serve the sover 

mine eye. 
She shall bid Time, and Time so : 

never 
Shall grow in strength of her renc 

ever. 

*' Betwiwt mine eye and object, certa 
Move in the figure of a pyramis. 
Whose chapter in mine eye's graj 

shines 
The base within my sacred object is 
On this will I inscribe in golden ^ 
The mar%'els reigning in my sovc 

bliss. 
The arcs of sight and how her 

pierce : 
This in the region of the air shall st 
In Fame's brass court, and all her 

command. 

'• Rich Beauty, that each lover labo! 
Tempting as heaps of new-coin'd g 
gold— 
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me miserable treasurer — 
esires, and them in chains en- 

m still to tell it, and conceal it, 
treasure never can be told, 
peculiar joy, yet all must steal 

:his same bloody siege of thine 
that yield, and feeds me till I 



aper burning in the dark — 

ten'd every watchful eye 

r- bums it — makes that eye his 

It darts at it continually, 

ivied, any eye but it 

in darkness, so my mistress' 

h her secret stand, my heart 

dart of Cephalus doth kill 
.over, though she mean no ill. 

innocence of one betray'd 
rgus with it, though imknown, 
vreak the treachery bewray'd ; 
nee hath my mistress' beauty 

e traitor to her modesty, 
1, I quite am overthrown, 
r triumph bound in slavery. 
:ill thy Empire swims in blood, 
)eace war stores himself with 



DW attractive is thy power ! 
e's heat clings about the heart, 
s himgry eyes do haunt thy 

(ireece, Troy swam to thee in 

to Troy, Greece foUow'd thee 

I 

St each sireless sword, each 

i dart, 

I'st the towers of Troy about 

rs; 

I muse that thus thou drawest 

Tiire, I stand thus far from 



5 rose like the autumnal star, 
h'd in the lofty ocean flood, 
is glorious influence more far 
np of bright Olympus' brood ; 
ler lightning arms above her 



And stretcheth a meridian from her blood. 

That slept awake in her Elysian bed : 
Then knit she up, lest loose, her glowing 

hair 
Should scorch the centre and incense the 

air. 

Thus when her fair heart-binding hands 
had tied 

Those liberal tresses, her high frontier 
part 

She shrunk in curls, and curiously plied 

Into the figure of a swelling heart ; 
And then with jewels of device, it 
graced : 

One was a sun graven at his even's de- 
part, 
And tmder that a man's huge shadow* 
placed. 

Wherein was writ, in sable charactery, 

Decrescente nobilitate^ crescunt obscuri. 

Another was an eye in sapphire set, 
And close upon it, a fresh laurel spray. 
The skilful posie was : Medfo\ caret, 
To show not eyes but means must truth 
display. 

The third was an ApoUot with his team 
About a dial and a world in way. 

The motto was, Teipsum et orbem, 
Graven in the dial ; these exceeding rare 
And other like accomplements she ware. 

Not Tigris, Nilus, nor swift Euphrates, 
Quoth Ovid now, can more subdue my 

flame, 
I must through hell adventure to displease. 
To taste and touch, one kiss may work the 

same : 
If more will come, more then much more 

I will ; 
Each natural agent doth his action frame, 
To . render that he works on like him 

still : 
The fire on water working doth induce 
Like quality unto his own in use. 



• At the sun going down, shadows grow 
longest, whereupon this emblem is devised. 

t Sight is one of the three senses that hath his 
medium extrinsicallv, which now supposed 
wanting, lets the sight by the close apposition 
of the laurel; the application whereof hath 
many constructions. 

X The sun hath as much time to compass a 
dial as the world, and therefore the world is 
placed in the dial, expressing the conceit of the 
impress morally, which hath a far higher inten- 
tion. 
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But heaven in her a sparkling temper 

blew — 
As love in me— and so will soon be wrought 
Good wits will bite at baits most strange 

and new, 
And words well placed, move things were 

never thought ; 
What goddess is it Ovid's wits shall 

dare, 
And he disgrace them with attempting 

nought ? 
My words shall carry spirits to ensnare, 
The subtlest hearts affecting suits im- 
portune, 
• • Best loves are lost for wit when men 

blame fortune." 

With this, as she was looking 

Narrat.0. .^ ^^^ ^j^^ 

She saw therein* a man's face looking 
on her ; 
Whereat she started from the frighted 
gross 
As if some monstrous serpent had 

been shown her : 
Rising as when, the sun in Leo's sign, 
Auriga with the heavenly goat upon her. 
Shows her homd forehead with her kids 
divine, 
Whose rise kills vines, heaven's face with 

storms disguising 
No man is safe at sea, the Hcedy rising. 

So straight wrapt she her body in a 
cloud 

And threatcn'd tempests for her high dis- 
grace. 

Shame from a bower of roSes did unshroud 

And spread her crimson wings upon her 
face ; 
When running out poor Ovid humbly 
kneeling 

Full in the arbour's mouth, did stay her 
race 
And said, " 1- air nymph, great goddess, 
have some feeling 

Of Ovid's pains ; but hear, and your dis- 
honour 

Vainly surmised, shall vanish with my 
horror." 

" Traitor to ladies' modesties," said she, 
"What savage boldness harden'd thee to 

Uiis? 
Or what base reckoning of my modesty ? 



* Ovid standing behind her, his face was seen 
in the glass. 



What should I think thy £act! 
reason is?" 
" Love, sacred madam, love < 



Wrapt in his sulphur, to this c 
his 
Made my affections his artillery, 
Shot me at you his proper citadel 
And losing all my forces, here I fel 

"This gloss is common, as thy r 

strange 
Not to forbear these private times, 

she, 
' Whose fixed rites none should pre 

change. 
Not where there is adjudged incha 
Our nakedness should be as mu 

ceal'd 
As our accomplishments desire the 
It is a secret not to be reveal'd, 
But as virginity, and nuptials cloth 
And to our honour all to be betroti 

" It is a want, where our abundanc 
Given a sole dower t' enrich chaste I 

bed, 
A perfect image of our purities 
And glass by which our actions sh 

dress'd. 
That tells us honour is as soon d 
And should be kept as pure, and 

press'd. 
But sight attainteth it : for Tl 

Sight's child, 
Begetteth sin ; and Nature bides di 
When light and lawless eyes hew 

shame." 

' * Dear mistress, " answer 'd Ovid, ' ' t 
Our actions, by the straitest rule th 
We must in matters moral quite rej 
Vulgar opinion, ever led amiss, 

And let autentic Reason be our g 
The wife of Truth, and Wisdom's 

ness : 
The natiu% of all actions ic 

weigh 'd, 
And as they then appear, breed 

loathing : 
Use makes things nothing huge, ai 

things nothing. 

" As in your sight, how can sight 

being 
A sense receiving essence to his flai 
Sent from his object, give it h 

seeing 
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And of my 
To lead 






nukes 




Nature, ir 






nd love, where no hnrms kind 


The reins o 



1 ! and my hmrl-buming eye 



g the shalls bred this delight- 



□ Delphos, dace Eatlh's Davel 



lire, all do meet in thee, 
in you, sulTcrs in me 



1 



" For yielding love Ihen, do no 
Nor let mine eye, your careful h 



ailisk'. yet harmless 1 


heart. 


h Sight, and mine own bosom 


Be blamed tor seeing who ll lodged there ; 




The freer service merils gnsiter meed. 


to thyself a sorceress 


Princes are served with unexpected cheer. 


irilh my conceits in her I woo : 


And must have things in store before 


inwrong'd and all dishonoudess, 


they need : 


ilDucli. ^Diction, soreery, 
yours can quickly remedy. 


Thus should fair dames be wise and con- 


fident, 




Not blushing to be noted excetlenl." 


rt times observe, as olhets might, 




xls and waleiy lempera framed, 
iared the wonder of your sight 


Now, as when Heaven is muffled with Ihs 
HisT^^nce just divorced wife the 


ofr from seeing you defamed 
t in the iane of memory 


hall ahine by it, in mc inflamed. 


In Envy's breaths, to mask his sputty tapers 


your power be clad in lenity. 




others would, of cu-ilom storm. 


When straight the wetem issue of the 


out wit as pregnant as your form. 


y love so sudden since my heart 


Beats with his flowery wings those brats of 


love's Vulcan, with bis pants' 


And gives Olympus leave to show hii 



is fourth course maile our Poet 



"This molion of my soul, my &-* 

fantasy 
Cremed by three senses put m act. 
Ijtt justice nourish with thy sympothy, 
Pulling my oiher senses into AUenuJ 

fact, p^J; 

It now thou grant not, now 

changed that offence ; 
To suffer change doth perfecl sense ■ 

Change then, and suffer for the u 
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"To furnish then this banquet where the 

taste 
Is never used, and yet the cheer divine 
The nearest mean, dear mistress, that 

thou hast 
To bless mc with it, is a kiss of thine. 
Which grace shall borrow organs of my 

touch 
T'advance it to that inward* taste of mine, 
Which makes all sense, and shall delight 

as much. 
Then with a kiss, dear life, adorn thy feast. 
And let, as banquets should, the last be 

best." 

Corinna. ^ ^ee unbidden guests are 

boldest still. 
And well you show how weak in soul you 

are. 
That let rude sense subdue yoiu: reason's 

skiU, 
And feed so spoilfully on sacred fare : 

In temper of such needless feasts as this. 
We show more bounty stiU the more we 
spare, 
Chiefly where birth and state so different 
is: 
Air too much rarefied breaks forth in fire, 
And favours too far urged do end in ire. 

/T) . . The difference of our births, im- 
penal dame, 
Is herein noted with too trivial eyes 
For your rare wits ; tliat should your 

choices frame 
To state of parts, that most doth royalize, 
Not to commend mine own ; but that in 
yours 
Beyond your birth, are peril's sovereignties 
Which, urged, your words had struck 
with sharper powers ; 
Tis for mere look-like ladies, and for men 
To boast of birth that still be childeren, 

" Running to father straight to help their 

needs ; 
True dignities and rites of reverence, 
Are sown in minds, and reap'd in lively 

deeds, 
And only policy makes difference 
'Twixt states, since virtue wants due im- 

perance 
Virtue makes honour, as the soul doth 

sense. 
And merit far exceeds inheritance, 

* He intends the common sense, which is 
centrum sensibus et sj>eciebus^ and calls it last, 
because it doth sapere in effcctione sensitum. 



The Graces fill love'scop, his feasts i 

ing 
Who seeks your service now, the Gmij 

scorning." 

"Pare love, "said she, "the pmest 

sues, 
And there is contact not byapplicatiai 
Of lips or bodies, but of bodus* virtntti 
As in our elemental nation 
Stars by their powers, which are 

heat and light. 
Do heavenly works, and that wUdi 

probation 
By virtual contact hath the 

plight. 
Both for the lasting and affinity 
It hath with natural divinity." 



Ovid replied: "Inthisthy virtnal]. 
Most fair Corinna, thou canst not effiae 
The true and solid parts of thy 

essence, 
But dost thy superficial beams prodoee 
Of thy rich substance ; which ' 

they flow 
Rather from form than from the i 

use, 
Resemblance only of thy body shov 
Whereof they are thy wondrous spedo, 1 
And 'tis thy substance must my loQgiiV| 

ease. 

"Speak then, sweet air, that givest Off] 

speech event. 
And teach my mistress tractability. 
That art to motion most obedient. 
And though thynature swelling beandUiA 

And occupiest so infinite a space. 
Yet yield St to words, and art condensel 

thereby 
Past nature press'd into a little place; 
Dear sovereign, then, make airthynilcii 

this. 
And me thy worthy servant with a kiss." 

"Ovid." said she, "I am well pleased H 

yield : 
Bounty by virtue cannot be abused : 
Nor will I coyly lift Minerva's shield 
Against Minerva, honour is not bruised . 

With such a tender pressure as a VJes, 
Nor yielding soon to words, though sddoi 
used, 
Niceness in civil favours folly is : 
Long suits make never good a bad dd* 

tion, 
Nor yielding soon makes bad a go* 
affection. 
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Iknov 



! repulsed 

-ide and rudeness cater with 
It. 
to fall aie worse lo get than 

nsistince Ukes away the 
Duch weakness 'tis to cc— 
S- 
in these frays, is better □ 



ing towards him made Ovid's 
e Grtnamenl was coming down 
th' Ambrosian kiss set oa Ihe 
ake in kissing, and her breath 

: imagined Hebe's hands had 



it lor 3 fault, " Bui' as when sounils do hollow bodiei 

iiher'd then;, comptess'd and 

The seir-sime way she came doth make 

nd so effects Ihe sound re-echoed, 
Onlv in port because she weaker is 
ie with In that reddition, Ihan when first sbe fled ; 

So I, alas I faint echo of diis kiss, 
n dian Only reiterate a slender pait 

Of thai high joy it workeih in my heart. 

'And thus with feasling, love is fiimish'd 

Without my touch are all things turned It 



gold, 
.nd till 1 touch I cannot joy my store ; 
To purchase others, 1 myself have solJ ; 
Love is a wanton famine, rich in focd, 
nl with a richer appetite eoulroll'd ; 
An argument in figure and in mood. 
Yet hates all arguments ; disputing still 



For * 



I of the lieavens that did 



hath endless m' 



; 'gains' 






"Then, sncTfd madam, sinee nnwi 

my other senses 
Have in your graces tasted sueh contn 
"^el wealth not to lie spent fearno expen 
iut give thy Imtinly irae eterniiemenf . 
Making my sense's ground-work, whieb 
is feeUng, 
ifiect the other, endless, excellent. 
Their substance with flint-soficnjng soft- 



ie feel, for know, s 






E felti as well as heard o 



a pebble cast into a spring, 
sort of trembling circles rise, 
ling other in their issuing, 
aU the fount they circuliie : 
perpetuat-motion-making kiss 
[ate through all my faculties, 
akes my breast an endless foonl 
iss, 
, if gods could drink, their 



le Smell with odours, is't immodesty 
To serve the senses' Emperor, sweet 
Feeling, 
With those delights that fit his emperj 
Shall subjects free themselves and bind 
their king? 
Minds taint no tnore with bodies touch or 

Than bodies nourish with the mind's 
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•'The mind then clear, the body may be 

used, 
Which perfectly your touch can spiritualize ; 
As by the great elixir is transfused 
Copper to gold, then that deed of prize : 
Such as transform into corrupt effects 
What they receive from nature's purities. 
Should not wrong them that hold her 

due respects ; 
To touch your quickening side then give 

me leave, 
Th' abuse of things must not the use 

bereave." 

Herewith, even glad his arguments to hear. 
Worthily willing to have lawful grounds 
To make the wondrous power of heaven 

appear 
In nothing more than her perfections 
found. 
Close to her navel she her mantle wrests, 
Slacking it upwards, and the folds un- 
wound. 
Showing Latona's twins, her plenteous 
breasts, 
The sun and Cynthia in their triumph-robes 
Of lady-skin, more rich than both their 
globes. 

Whereto she bade blest Ovid put his hand; 
He, well acknowledging it much too base 
For such an action, did a little stand. 
Ennobling it with titles full of grace, 

And conjures it with charge of reverend 
verse 
To use with piety that sacred place. 

And through his Feeling's organ to dis- 
perse 
Worth to his spirits, amply to supply 
The pureness of his flesh's faculty. 

And thus he said: " King of the king of 

senses, 
Engine of all the engines under heaven, 
To health and life defence of all defences, 
Bounty by which our nourishment is given, 
Beauty's beautificr, kind acquaintance- 
maker. 
Proportion's oddness that makes all things 
even. 
Wealth of the labourer, wrong's revenge- 
ment taker. 
Pattern of concord, lord of exercise, 
And figure of that power the world did guise : 

•' Dear hand, most duly honoured in this, 
And therefore worthy to be well employ *d, 
Yet know that all that honour nothing is, 
Compared with that which now must be 
enjoy'd ; 



So think in all the pleasures these tune 
shown 
Ldken'd to this, thou wert but mere 
annoy'd, 
That aU hands' merits in thyself akne 
With this one touch, have mure thtn 

recompence. 
And therefore feel with fear and reverena. 

"See Cupid's Alps, which now thou nnat 
go over. 

Where snow that thaws the sun doth eiar 
lie, 

Where thou may'st plain and kfSaa^ 
discover 

The world's fore-past, that flow'd vtt 
milk and honey ; 
Where — like an empress seeing nothi^t 
wanting 

That may her glorious child-bed beantify' 
Pleasure herself lies big with issue pul- 
ing; 

Ever deliver'd, yet with child still giown^ 

Full of all blessing, yet all bliss bestowiB|^' 






This said, he laid his hand upon her sid 
Which made her start like sparkles froBi | 

fire. 

Or like Satumia from th' Ambrosan pridt i 
Of her mom's slumber, frighted with id* { 

mire. 
When Jove laid young Alcides to hff | 

breast, 
So startled she, not with a coy retire, 
But with the tender temper she ms \ 

blest. 
Proving her sharp, undull'd with handSig | 

yet, 
Which keener edge on Ovid's longings set 

And feeling still he sigh'd out this effect; 
"Alas ! why lent not heaven the sonl» 

tongue ? 
Nor language, nor peculiar dialect. 
To make her high conceits as highly sang? 

But that a fleshly engine must unfold 
A spiritual notion : birth from princes 

sprung, 
Peasants must nurse, free virtue wait ob 

gold, 
And a profess'd, though flattering enemy, 
Must plead my honour and my liberty. 

" O, nature ! how dost thou defame in this 
Our human honours, yoking men with 

beasts. 
And noblest minds with slaves; thus 

beauty's bliss. 
Love and all virtues that quick spirit feasts 



OVID'S BANQUET OF SENSE. 



ds. 



and tbou that banquet's! 

mislress, of iby duU- 

it not due ibauks; Ihus rude fiaiU)' 

ou givest wings ^ thus joys I feel 

nee 

1 id; tips and will Dot ultei'd be. 

touch, the eugjne that love's bow 
I bead, 
ie wherewilli he feels him ddficd, 

i btiiidness his most pleasing guide, 
ly sake Willi write Ihe Alt of Love, 
on dost blow bis fire aud feed his 

iu ibj sphere his healtb and life 

! 1 hale who bate sociely, 

b as self-love makes his slavery. 

ese dog-days how this conlagion 



ihemselves, are 

io poor they are of all despised. 



that gold's love shall leave (hem 
thy pecfections shall to beaveu be 
Tse, where angels 
lovr, and beauty 
noblesse, shame to avaijce 



eck'd in bright 
shall appear, 
The piaise of virtu 
' iging. 



e Ovid, inlemipled wn 
Of other damei, who t 
painted. 



ithc 



held d( 



Grieved that no Greater action could bt 
And thai there were no mote worlds tt 
(e's defects, love's conqueror did rue 



_s wheneiperf painti 

To qutckesl life a monarc 
Holding a sceptre, there : 
~ . half his fingers ; whe 



s have display^ 
's roval band, 
yet bewray'd 



ned, 

hey like mummeis mask, unknowr 

;and marvels mourn in some sue 

nakea kind and worthy patron blest, 

',deai 



in the compass of this curious frame 
Oi-id well knew there was much more in- 
tended. 
With whose omission none must be ot- 



nay from a poor verse be deduced : 



Explicit convivium. 



A Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy 



I. 

Muses that sing Love's sensual empeiy, 
And lovers kindling your enraged fires 
At Cupid's bonfires burning in the eye, 
Blown with the empty breath of vain 
desires, 
You that prefer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth store yee, 
That all your joys in dying figxures set. 
And stain the hving substance of your 
glory. 
Abjure those joys, abhor their memory, 
And let my love the honour'd subject be 
Of love, and honour's complete history ; 
Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majesty and riches of the mind. 
But dwell in darkness ; for your God is 
blind. 

II. 

But dwell in darkness, for your God is 
blind, 
Humour pours down such torrents on 

his eyes ; 
Which, as from mountains, fall on his 

base kind, 
And eat your entrails out with ecstasies. 
Colour, whose hands for faintnessare not felt, 
Can bind your waxen thoughts in 

adamant ; 
And with her painted fires your heart 

doth melt, 
Which beat your souls in pieces with a 
pant. 
But my love is the cordial of souls, 
Teaching by passion what perfection is, 
In whose fix'd beauties shine the sacred 

scroll, 
And long-lost records of your human bliss, 
Spirit to flesh, and soul to spirit giving, 
Love flows not from my hver but her 
living. 

III. 

Love flows not from my hver but her 
hving, 

From whence all stings to perfect love 
are darted 

All power, and thought of prideful ust 
depriving 

Her hfe so pure and she so spotless- 
hearted. 



In whom sits beauty with so firm a bro 
That age, nor care, nor torment 

contract it ; 
Heaven's glories shining there, do i 

allow, 
And virtue's constant graces do compa 
Her mind — the beam of God— draw: 
the fires 
Of her chaste eyes, from all eai 

tempting fuel ; 
Which upward lifts the looks of 

desires. 
And makes each precious thought in 
a jewel. 
And as huge fires compress'd more proi 

flame, 
So her close beauties further blaze her fa 

IV. 

So her close beauties fiirther blaze her k 
When from the world, into herself refle( 
She lets her shameless glory in her shj 
Content for heaven to be of earth reje< 

She thus depress'd, knocks at Olympus'i 

And in th' untainted temple of her h 

Doth the divorceless nuptials celebn 

'Twixt God and her ; where love's 

faned dart 

Feeds the chaste flames of Hymen's fii 
ment, 
Wherein she sacrificeth, for her pari 
The robes, looks, deeds, desires 

whole descent 
Of female natiu-es, built in shops of 

Virtue is both the merit and reward 

Of her removed and soul-infused r^[ai 

V. 

Of her removed and soul-infiised regai 
With whose firm species, as with go 

lances. 
She points her Ufe's field, for all 

prepared, 
And bears one chanceless mind, i 

mischances ; 
Th'i n verted world that goes upon her! 
And with her wanton heels doth 

the sky, 
My love disdains, though sh« 

honoured, 
And without envy sees her empery 
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in her toySk and thoughts cupidi- 

ing in the army of her fisioe 

ue s forces, to dismay loose eyne, 

lold no quarter witn renown or 

ft 

^« 

1 frailty; peace of all things pore, 
doth promise and her life assure. 

VI. 

doth promise and her life assure ; 
: line forcing a rebatdess point, 
high deeds, through everything 
die, 

isexfiection ; not the weak disjoint 
: humours; northe Protean ra|[es 
l-£u:ed Da^hion, that doth shnnic 
swell, 

ig poor men like waxen images, 
akes them apish sbaogers whoe 
dwell, 

* her, titks of primaqr, 
bip of anticgestures.brainless jests, 
without soiu ci false nobility, 
ly foUy that the workL infests 
her who with her constant guises 
: virtues turns the deadly vices. 

vn. 

virtues turns the deadly vices ; 
vetous she is of all good parts, 
inent, for still she shows entices 
nsort with them sucking out their 
ts, 

>r she scorns prostrate humility, 
uttonous in store of abstinence, 
with extractions still'd in fervency 
contemplation, and true conti- 

in wrath against impatience, 
oth itself, for she will never rise 
that sUl-seeing trance, the band of 

in in view of all souls^skill she lies. 
Lancy to that her mind doth move, 
es to the virtues of my love. 

vni. 

es to the virtues of my love, 
npire to her mighty government ; 
I fair analysed in her beauties' grove, 
Laws for care, and Canons for 
eut; 

L purple tincture given to glass, 
ir transmission of the sun doth taint 
ed subjects ; so my mistress' face 
reverence in her viewers' brows 
unt. 



And like the pansy, with a little veQ, 
She ghres her inward worit the greattt 

grace; 
'\^ich my lines imitate, though vmcii 

they&U 
Her gilts so high, and times' conceit so 
bax; 
Her virtues then above my verse mmt 

raise her. 
For words want art, and Art wants woids to 
praise her. 

IX. 

For words want art, and Art wants words 

to praise her; 
Yet shall my active and industrious pen 
"V^Hnd his shaxp forehead through toose 

parts that raise her, 
And roister her worth past rarest women. 

Herself shall be my Muse ; that well will 
know 
Her proper insphutions ; and assuage — 
With her dear lov&— the wrongs my 

fortunes show, 
Which to my youth Innd heartless grief 
in age. 
Herself shall be my comfort and my riches, 
And all my thoughts I will on her con- 
vert ; 
Honour, and error, which the worid be- 
witches. 
Shall still crown fools, and tread upon 
desert, 
And never shall my friendless verse en^^ 
Muses that Fame's loose feathers beautuy. 

X. 

Muses that Fame's loose feathers beautify, 
And such as scorn to tread the theatre. 
As ignorant : the seed of memory 
Have most inspired, and shown their 
glories there 
To noblest wits, and men of highest doom, 
That for the kingly laurel bent a£fair 
The theatres of Athens and of Rome, 
Have been the crowns, and not the base 
impair. 
Far, then, be this foul cloudy-brow'd con- 
tempt 
From like-plumed birds : and let your 

sacred rhymes 
From honour's court their servile feet 

exempt. 
That live by soothing moods, and serv- 
ing times : 
And let my love adorn with modest eyes. 
Muses that smg Love's sensual emperies. 

Lucidius olim» 



The Amorous Zodiac* 



I. 

I NEVER see the sun, but suddenly 

My soul is moved with spite and jealou^ 

Of his high bliss, in his sweet course 
discem'd : 
And am displeased to sec so many signs, 
As the bright sky unworthily divines. 

Enjoy an honour they have never eam'd. 

II. 

To think heaven decks with such a beau- 
teous show, 
A harp, a ship, a serpent, or a crow ; 
And such a crew of creatures of no 
prices, 
But to excite in us th' unshamefaced 

flames, 
With which, long since, Jove wrong'd so 
many dames, 
Reviving in his rule their names and 
vices. 

III. 

Dear mistress, whom the Gods bred here 

below, 
T' express their wondrous ppwer, and let 
us know 
That before thee they nought did per- 
fect make ; 
Why may not I — as in those signs, the sun — 
Shine in thy beauties, and as roundly run, 
To frame, like him, an endless Zodiac. 

IV. 

With thee I'll furnish both the year and 

sky, 
Running in thee my course of destiny : 
And thou shalt be the rest of ^1 my 

moving, 
But of thy numberless and perfect graces, 
To give my moons their full in twelve 

months' spaces, 
I choose but twelve in guerdon of my 

loving. 

V. 

Keeping even way through every excel- 
lence, 
I'll make in all an equal residence 



Of a new Zodiac ; a new Phoebus fak- 
ing. 
When, without altering the comse d \ 

nature, 
I'll make the seasons good, and eia| 
creature 
Shall henceforth reckon day, firom ii^{ 
first rising. 

▼I. 

To open then the spring-time's golds 

gate, , 
And flower my race with ardour teap^ 

rate, 
I'll enter by thy head, and haie fa I 

house 
In my first month, this heaven Ram-cnU j 

tress, 
Of which Ix>ve all his charm-chains dolh 

address, 
A sign fit for a spring so beauteous. 

VII. 

Lodged in that fleece of hair, yellow and 

curl'd, 
I'll take high pleasiu^ to enlight the vxuld, 
And fetter me in gold, thy crisps impBei 
Earth, at this spring, spongy and langnir- 

some 
With envy of our joys in love become, 
Shall swarm with flowers, and air wtt 
painted flies. 

vni. 

Thy smooth embow'd brow, whexe aB 

grace I see. 
My second month, and second house shafl 
be ; 
Whidi brow, with her clear beaotiei 
shall delight 
The Earth, yet sad, and overture confier 
To herbs, buds, flowers, and verduie-gno- 
ing Ver, 
Rendering her more than Summer o- 
quisite. 

IX. 

All this fresh April, this sweet month of 

Venus, 
I will admire this brow so bounteous ; 



fi^ 
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THE AMOROUS ZODIAC. 



Dw, brave coartf«f love and 

builded; 

, where Chastity holds garrison : 

r that bloshkss none q^m look 

lar, virttfreveiy giaoe and honour 

I. 

z. 

that, to perfect this my jtas, 
to see uine eyes, tluit now I 

v^that.$p«AlingIIke two twin- 

ores, 

3ks benign, and shining sweets 

aoe 

ithftil month with a mora i^eas- 

ice; 

he Twins*-8ign hold in my de- 



fith the beams these sister-flames 

mikstliereoC Earth shall effect; 
nIc of our joinM fires the summer 
og: 

n by degrees ahall change again, 
thor longest durance shall re- 

rs their amplest light and ardour 

XII. 

I fear, that throned in such a 

» 

ith objects, pleasant and divine, 
i be moved to dwell there thirty 

3uld not in so little space 
admire enou^ their plenteous 

'f 

r live in sunshine of their rays. 

XIII. 

bould be in vain, my forced will 
se design'd, begun, shall follow 

1 1 must, when forth this month 

re, 

le neighbour signs be bom anew, 

pi, perhaps, may stay me with the 

o conceive, and so desire the 

I 

XIV. 

lose, stem to thy bark of love, 
I, pine-like, doth crown a flowexy 
e. 



"Which nature stiived to fiohioii with her 
bestf 
That she might never turn to show mooe 

skin; 
And that the ennous fool, used to speak iU, 
Might fed pretended fimlt choked in his 
IxeasL 

XV. 

The violent season in a sign so bright, 
Still more and more, become more 'proud 
of light. 
Should still incense me in the following 
ifgn; 
A sign, whose sight desires a gracious kiss. 
And the red connnes o^ thy tongue it is. 
Where, hotter than before, mine eyes 
would shine. 

XVL 

So glow those corals, nought but fire re- 

sinring. 
With smiles or words, or sighs her thonghts 

attiring; 
Or, be it she a kiss divinely frameth ; 
Or that her tongue shoots forwaid, and 

retires. 
Doubling, like lervent Sirius, summer's 

fires. 
In Leo's month, which all the world 

enflameth. 

XVII. 

And now to bid the Boreal signs adieu, 
I come to give thy virgin-cheeks the view 

To temper all my fire, and tame mv heat. 
Which soon will feel itself extinct and dead. 
In those fair courts with modesty dispread. 

With holy, humble, and chaste thoughts 
replete. 

XVIII. 

The purple tinct thy marble cheeks retain. 
The marble tinct thy purple cheeks doth 
stain. 

The lilies duly equall'd with thini eyes. 
The tinct that dyes the mom with deeper red 
Shall hold my course a month if, as I dread, 

My fires to issue want not faculties. 

XIX. 

To balance now thy more obscured graces, 
'Gainst them the circle of thy head en- 
chases — 
Twice three months used, to run through 
twice three houses — 
To render in this heaven my labour lasting, 
I haste to see the rest, and with one hasting. 
The dripping time shall fill the Earth 
carouses. 



A 
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THR AMOROUS ZODIAC. 



Then by the neck myautumn rncommeiice, 
Thv neck, that merits place of excellence 
Such as this is, where with a certain 
sphere, 
In balancing the darkness with the light. 
It might so weigh with scales of equal 
weight, 
Thy beauties seen with those do not 
appear. 

XXI. 

Now past my month t' admire for built 
most pure 

This marble pillar and her lineature, 
I come t' inhabit thy most gracious 
teats — 

Teats that feed Love upon the white rhiphees. 

Teats where he hangs his glory and his 
trophies, 
When victor from the gods' war he re- 
treats. 

XXII. 

Hid in the vale 'twixt these two hills con- 
fined, 
This vale the nest of loves, and joys di- 
vined. 
Shall I enjoy mine ease ; and fair be 
pass'd 
Beneath these parching Alps ; and this 

sweet cold 
Is first, this month, heaven doth to us unfold ; 
But there shall I still grieve to be dis- 
placed. 

XXIII. 

To sort from this most brave and pompous 

sign. 
Leaving a little my ecliptic line 

(Less superstitious than the other sun), 
The rest of my autumnal race I'll end 
To see thy hand, whence I the crown attend, 
Since in thy past parts I have slightly 
run. 

XXIV. 

Thy hand, a lily gender'd of a rose 
That wakes the morning, hid in night's 
repose : 
And from Apollo's bed the veil doth twine, 
That each where doth th' Idalian minion 

guide 
That bends his bow ; that ties, and leaves 
untied 
The silver ribands of his little ensign. 

XXV. 

In fine, still drawing to th' Antarctic pole, 
The tropic sign I'll run at for my goal ; 



Whkfa I can scarce express witl 

I know in heaven 'tis called Capi 

And with the sudden thought my « 

horn. 

So, heaven-like, Capricorn t 

shall be. 

XXVL 

This, wondrous fit, the wintr 

seaxeth. 
Where darkness greater grows 
decreaseth. 
Where rather I would be in n: 
day; 
But when I see my journeys do in 
I'll straight despatdi me thence, : 
peace 
To my next house, where 1 1 
stay. 

XXVII. 

This house alongst thy naked thigh 
Naked of spot ; made fleshy, firm, ai 

To entertain love's friends wit 
sport; 
These Cupid's secret mysteries en 
And pillars are that Venus' &ne v 

Of her dear joys the glory and : 

xxvm. 

Sliding on thy smooth thighs to thii 

end ; 
To thy well-fashion'd calves I will 
That soon the last house I may ap 
Thy slender feet, fine slender 

shame 
Thetis' sheen feet, which poetssomi 
And here my latest season I wi 

L* ENVOY. 
ZXIX. 

Dear mistress, if poor wishes heat 

hear, 

I would not choose the empire of t 

The empire of the air, nor oft! 

But endlessly my course of life co 

In this fair Zodiac for ever shinin] 

And with thy beauties make m 

mirth. 

XXX. 

But gracious love, if jealous heavi 
My life this truly-blest variety, 
Yet will I thee through all t 
disperse ; 
If not in heaven, amongst thosebra 
Yet here thy beauties, which t 
admires, 
Bright as those flames shall glis 
verse. 



* 



Amorous Contention of PhiUis 
and Flora, 



nslated out of a Latin Copy written by a FHar, Anno 1400.* 



I. 



;eason of the yeax, 
:be firmament was clear, 
is' herbals painted were 
of disparant cheer ; 

n. 

sher to the mom did rise 
be darimess from the skies, 
their visual liberties 
and to Flora's eyes. 

ni. 

ese ladies liked best 
ejects the wounded breast), 
^ to a mead address'd 
ance with the place to feast. 

IV. 

: they amorous excess, 
LS and both princesses ; 
. wore a liberal tress, 
lers in curls did dress. 



iks that Chapman was mistaken 
author and as to the age of the 

was certainly written in or before 
iry, and probably by Walter de 
::h purer version than he appears 

use of beine extant in a manu- 
age in the Harleian Collection. 

translation was republished in 
e title of ''Phillis and Flora, 
ivill contentioti of two amorous 
lated out of Latine by R. S., 
tiapman therefore^ says Ritson, 
: Ixsen most cavalierly treated by 
e Esquire. 

al edition Chapman has printed 
: {Certamen inter Phillidem <5r» 
! end of his own version. — Ed, 



Nor in their ornamental grace, 
Nor in behaviour were they tfiise, 
Their years and minds in equal place 
Did youth and his effects embrace. 

VI. 

A little yet unlike they prove. 
And somewhat hostilely they strove ; 
A clerk did Flora's humour move, 
But Phillis liked a soldier's love. 

VII. 

For stature and fresh beauty's flowers, 
There grew no difference in their dowers ; 
All things were free to both their powers 
Without and in their courtly bowers. 

VIII. 

One vow they made religiously; 
And were of one society ; 
And only was their impary 
The form of cither's fantasy. 

IX. 

Now did a gentle timely gale 
A little whisper through the dale. 
Where was a place of festival 
With verdant grass adorned all : 

X. 

And in that mead-proud-making grass, 
A river like to liquid glass 
Did with such soundful murmur pass, 
That with the same it wanton was. 

XI. 

Hard by this brook, a pine had seat. 
With goodly furniture complete. 
To make the place in state more great, 
And lessen the inflaming heat. 



\ 
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THE CONTENTION OF PHILUS AND FLORA. 



XII. 



Which was with leaves so beautified, 
And spread his breast so thick and vidde. 
That all the sun's estranged pride 
Sustain'd repulse on every side. 



XIII. 



Queen Phillis by the ford did sit, 
But Flora far removed from it, 
The place in all things sweet was fit, 
Where th' herbage did their seats admit. 



XIV. 

Thus while they opposite were set. 
And could not their effects forget. 
Love's arrows and their bosoms met, 
And both their hearts did passion fret. 

XV. 

Love close and inward shrouds his fires, 
And in faint words firm sighs expires, 
Pale tinctures change their cheeks' attires, 
But modest shame entombs their ires. 

XVI. 

Phillis did Flora sighing take. 

And Flora did requital make ; 

So both together part the stake, 

Till forth the wound and sickness brake. 

XVII. 

In this changed speech they long time 

stay'd, 
The process all on love they laid, 
Love in their hearts their looks bewray'd : 
At last, in laughter, Phillis said : — 

XVIII. 

" Brave soldier, Paris, my heart's seizure, 
In fight, or in his peaceful leisure : 
The soldier's life is life's chief treasure. 
Most worth the love-queen's household 
pleasure." 

XIX. 

While she her war-friend did prefer. 
Flora look'd coy, and laugh "d at her, 
And did this adverse speech aver ; 
"Thou might'st have said, I love a 
beggar. 

XX. 

" But what doth Alcibiades, 
My love ? past all in worth's excess. 
Whom Nature doth with all gifts bless : 
O only clerks* lives, happiness !" 



XXI. 



This hard speech Phillis hardl; 
And thus ^e Flora's patience 
"Thou lovest a man pure 

That God his godless belly ma 



xxn. 

"Rise, wretch, from this gross 
A clerk sole epicure think I ; 
No elegance can beautify 
A shapeless lump of gluttony. 

XXIII. 

"His heart sweet Cupid's tents 
That only meat and drink affec 
O Flora, all men's intellects 
Know soldiers' vows shun those 

XXIV. 

"Mere helps for need his i 

ficeth. 
Dull sleep and surfeits he despi 
Love's Trump his temples exen 
Courage and love his Ufe compi 

XXV. 

"Who with like band oiu" lo 

bineth ? 
Even nature's law thereat repin 
My love in conquest's pain 

shineth. 
Thine feast deforms, mine.f 

neth." 

XXVI. 

Flora her modest face enrosed, 
Whose second smile more 

closed : 
At length with moving voice sh 
What Art in her stor^ breast i 

XXVII. 

" Phillis, thy fill of speech thon 
Thy wit with pointed wings is g 
Yet urgest not a truth so vast 
That hemlocks Ulies have surpa 

XXVIII. 

• ' Ease-loving clerks thou he 

deer. 
Servants to sleep and belly che( 
So Envy honour would enpher 
But give me ear, I'll give thee 
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ising slore have Clerks by- 
1 fe[gn their dignifying : 



'e nor pined nor pain'd, 
is love beats thoughts u 



U Ihou know'sl," Phillis r 

Soth arts and live; abide, 
cleanly thou hast lied : 



y-day the whole world ehecrs, 
is shaven, blaclt weeds he 
IS he would still shed lean. 



poor of sense oi 
soldier dolh not 

1 batb'd borse d 



"Mine low with arms makes foMowers 

And when on foot, he fight dolh Iiy. 
WTiile his fair Squire hi? horse holda by. 
Mine tbiolu on me and dien they die. 



Kiss-bless me, O hcart- 



Floia. her wrath in pants did spy, 

And many a dart xi her let fly: 

"Thou canst not make with heaven. 

A camel pierce a needles eye. 

' ' False goes for true, for honey gall. 
To make a clerk a soldier's thrall : 
Doth love to soldiers courage call? 
No, but the need thoy toil withal, 

"Good Phillis, would thy love were 

No more' Ihe truth to coturntise ; 
Hunger and thirst bow soidieis' (highs. 
In which death's path and Pluto's lies. 

'■ Sharp is the wasting bane of war. 



Bf Ihou the guise, thou would'sl 
hair shamed clerks, or black 



■■ All things should to my clerk incline, 
Whose crown sustains Ih'imperitd sign, 
He rales, and pays such friends as 



And lay tnust stoop (o m 



" Thou uv'M 

piudli. 

Who. I confrw 

Itul«heiirr..iii 

lleawn't cuun 

pfwih. 


thai tloib > ckrfc dii. 

bueworktdApiielh. 
r.int hii free mind riielh, 
c ami Naiimi be com- 


■■Mine purpl 
dighii-ih. 

Thine h>« t 
lightcth, 

UMicuofpii 

All or his fn 
wiitelh. 


decks. 


■hint mail be- 


war. mine peace de- 

<x\ he recilelh. 

end, ihinks. seeks, and 


"Wlial Venus can, o 

LoM. 
Fint knous my clerk 


r Loix's wing'd 

and brings me 
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The mule, tbougb iTlni. du 
Know all Ihinei were so ricli 
At Neptune's bononr mighti 



Then Philljs no deeonun to 
But rich and beauleous, all ej 
Nor Flora's virtue les eucha 
Who on a wt«lttar pslfr^ i* 



Tamed wiih his leini, wtm 

ligblness. 
Exceeding fair, and full <rf w. 
His breast An deck'd wilhdi 



Hb broad badi sloop'd (a ' 

loved. 
Which with his pressure i 

SIraight-legg'd, large-lhigh'i: 



An ivoiy seal on him had pla 
A hoop of gold did it embrac 
Ciraven ; and the poitraiL did 



Inscription there allured the i 
With many a wondrous mysO 
Of ancient things, made noie 
That never man did yel dtsci 



The God of Rhetoric's nnptis 
Adom'd with every heavenly 
The contract and the marria( 
And all the most unmeasoied 



Here speech and strife had both their 
ending, 

I'liillis ask d judgment, all suspending, 

Mucb stir they made, yet ceased con- 
lending, 

And soufiht a judge in homewards wend- 



:s that equal been, 
iiy ticsccn. 
and equal spleen, 
'd upon the green. 



Phillis a white robe beautified. 
Flora wore one of two hues dyed, 
I'hlllLS upon a mule did ride. 
And Flora back'd a boise of pride. 



The mule was that which being create, 
Neptune tlid feed and subjugate ; 
Which after fair Adonis' fate. 
He Venus sent to cheer her slate. 



This she, the Queen of Iberine, 
Phillis' lair mother did resign, 
Since she was given to works divine. 
Whence Phillis had the mule in fine. 
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^'1 



5 there thai fignred n 



Odoun (torn nwy mynlc-spray 
And olher flowtjs : lo whose airaj 
uDdred ha:ps and limlneb play. 



iteadl^tly thereon, 

it his hand such art had 



The dams' atn, ioslanii]' presenl. 
Voices in bU sons difTeraii, 
The lour pans and the diapent. 



gs WTOugbl hE not with ea 
Jain employ 'd to please, 
go in hand with Ibese, 



b admirable hannony. 
i Umhrelt harp, and psallCT^ 
Rejoice in rapting symphony. 



rheCE did the vioVs voice atxmid, 
n Ritisic angelic profound. 
rhpre did (he fife dispreden rouTid 
Hb voice in many a variant soood. 



dr famous cavalry 

^c-bom damsels sseni'd to fly: 

oung cheek-balls to the eye 
rrah vermilion dye. 



lal-buming sphere. 



Proved it the Bower of Love soft-lying. 



fod^s graceful paradise 
y purpose to invEse. 
emniaTions rise, 
}ne another's guise. 



And sprinkled mtl 
Then hrarts befon 
I n Cupid's ftames 



that hdd love dear. 



And while cac 
Their proper r 

Applauses apt 



ts did prefer, 
made wait on her 
iingular. 



le these ladies found 



It flowerd that holy graund. 



Deathless were i 
Each path his sp 
Oi myrrh and ci: 
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Ai ilan' illuilrale bodies M 



\Mio sUy their ntyal needs outrighl. 

And alinCBl from ihcir leaU alight. 
Forgetting their endeavoois quite 
With thai proud lumoui's iweet affright. 



Her ra^ul-iuing birail 
Tliesr dnmst-ls hearing 1 
Are reinflamed in every 



Aboul Ihe centre of the spring 
A (acred place is where they sin^, 
And use their supreme srorshipping 
Of love's mere-darling fiery kii^. 



There many a two-shaped company 
Of Fauns, Nymphs, Satyrs, meel and ply 
The timbrel and the psaltery 
Before Love's sacred majesty. 



There bear they goblets big with wine, 
And coronets irf' flowers eomlrine, 
There Nymphs and Fauns demi-divine 
Doth Bacchus teach to foot it fine. 



Who keep tme measure with their feel Their joy is super-excellent 
That to (lie instruments do fleet, - To see a court so confluent, 

But old Silenm plays not sweet Whom Cupid seeing, their in 

In consort, but indent! the street. I He doth wilb greeting interrc 



The fpring sleep did hh temol 
A( on a iniK^u-'d ass be mac 
Lwighler's escen to ice bin i 
Dinal*e<l the biNom of the p 



Fred] cnpa he ever ealh opOB 
In sounds of Imperfection. 
With age and Bacchus overgc 
Tbqr stop his vtHce'i Oisuod 



Amongst this gamesome crew 



In his left hand his bow hi 
And by bis side bis quiver 
In power be sits past all a 
And wilb his names tbi 



A sceptre in his hand he heli: 
With Cbloris' native flowers. 
And nectars deathless odour 
From his bright lociis the sui 



The triple Graces there 
Sustaining with their bi 
And knees that Tellus' 
The chalice of this amc 



These virgins now approache 
And worshipped, eiempl froi 
L.ovc's god ; who was enviroi 
With youth, that honour'd 
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XCVI. 

the cause for which they 

dently ieU the same, 
/es praise to either dame 
: so great a war proclaim. 

xcvn. 

s spake to make some pause, 
' honourable cause 
f weigh 'd in every clause, 
;xplain'd with all applause. 

XCVIII. 

§^od, which well they know, 
needs it not bestow ; 
, and rest, and plainly show 
ve strives love wiU master 



XCTX. 



Love, laws and judges hath in fee, 
Nature and Use his judges be, 
To whom his whole court's censures flee. 
Since past and things to come they see. 



c. 

These do the heart of justice try, 
And show the court's severity, 
In judgment and strong custom's eye. 
The clerk is fitt'st for venery. 

CI. 

'Gainst which the virgins nothing strove, 
Since Love's high voice did it approve, 
So both to their abodes remove, 
But as at first rest firm in love. 

Explicit Rhithmus Phillidis et Flora, 



To the author of Nennio.* 



ice noble Nennio* at his hand 
t bid himself welcome at 

ae welcome to our native 

ch, and English now become. 



1th Sonnets by Spenser, Daniel, 
nio, or a Treatise of Nobilify: 
ilian by John Baptista Nenna, 
iglish by William lones, Gent. 



Thrice noble, not in that used epethite. 
But noble first, to know whence noblesse 

sprung, 
Then in thy labour bringing it to light. 
Thirdly, in being adorned with our tongue. 
And since so like itself thy land affords 
The right of noblesse to all noble parts, 
I wish our friend, giving thee English words, 
With much desert of love in English hearts, 
As he hath made one strange an Englishman, 
May make our minds in this, Italian. 

Ex tenedris. 



■J 



i 



De Guiana, caimen Epicum.* 



What vork of honour and etenud name 

For all ch world to mvy. and ui t*achie\-e. 

Fills me nkith fury, and gives armed 
hasds 

To my hem's peace, that else would gladly 
torn 

Kly Ifanbs and every sense into my thoughts 

Ra^ with the thirsted action of my mind? 

O Clio, Honour's Muse, sing in my voice; 

Tell th' attempt, and prophesy the expkNt 

Of his Eliza-consecrated s^-onl. 

That in this peaceful charm of England's 
sleep 

Opens most tenderly her aged throat. 

Offering to pour fresh youth through aU 
her veins. 

That flesh of bcass and ribs of steel re- 
tains. 

Riches, and conquest, and renown I sing, 
Riches with honour, conquest without 

blood, 
Enough to seat the monarchy of earth. 
Like to Jove's eagle, on Eliza's hand. 
Guiana, whose rich feet are mines ci 

gold. 
Whose forehead knocks against the roof of 

stars. 
Stands on her tip-toes at fair England 

looking, 
Kissing her hand, boding her mighty 

breast. 
And every sign of all submission making. 
To be her sister, and the daughter both 
Of our most sacred maid ; whose barren- 
ness 
Is the true fruit of virtue, that may get, 
Bear and bring forth anew in aU perfec- 
tion. 
What heretofore savage corruption held 
In barbarous Chaos ; and in this affair 
Become her father, mother, and her heir. 



• Prefixed Xo " A Relation of the second 
Voyage to Guiana, Perfounred and written in 
the jreare 1596. By Lawrence Keymis, Gent 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Dawson, 
dwelling at the three Cranes in the Vintxee, and 
are there to be solde. 1596." 



Then most admired sovere^gB^ fat ' 

breath 
Go forth upon the waters, and erode 
A golden world in this oar ino iffe^ 
And be the prosperous fbcewiod to r 
That seconding your last, maygoT 
In all success df profit and reaon;^ 
Doubt not but yoor electioi 
As weU by iaX& as your bjg^ 

der'd. 
To raise him with choioe boontiet 

could add 
Height to his height ; and like a 

vine. 
Not oidy bear his virtuotis fruit aVA^ 
Free from the press of squint-egfcd ~ 

feet. 
But deck his gradoos prop with 

bunches. 
And shroud it with broad leaves of 

o'ergrown 
From all black tempests of invaaon. 

Those conquests that like genenl 

quakes shook 
The solid world, and made it fiiU 

them, 
Built all their brave attempts on^ 

grounds 
And less persuasive likelihoods than I 
Nor v.-as there ever princely fbunt so i 
Pour'd forth a sea of rule with so 

course. 
And such ascending majesty as yoa ; 
Then be not like a rough and violent j 
That in the morning rends the ' 

down. 
Shoves up the seas to heaven, mato 1 

to tremble, 
And tombs his wasteful bravery in 

even ; 

But as a river from a moimtain rnnnia( 
The further he extends, the greater] 
And by his thrifty race atre^i^tbeBS 

stream, 

Even to join battle with th' imperiooii* 
Disdaining his repulse, and in despight 
Of his proud fuiy, mixeth with his is^ 
Taking on him his title and commanib' 



DE GUIAMA, CARMEN EPICLM. 



ivenrign Empire be iocmjel. 
Krian Ntpiuoe part tbc siakc^ 
CDl he tbE tdple wodd would 



Thar the )3ce rruxe Oi^^s ^i 
.\ad kl K^ fiDd i«kl paa 

Then jisr sBB «a^ ■• sm 

YMEbofia 



lOoK aought for rlgbt, but cer- 

at nine will gel rat; blon^ 
n- bilh in IncrcdDlitj ; 
see a wander, ^^nue ricb : 
or having gfM, ixib gold of 



jur pdson'd loals. like spidm 
chinks, in mbB of cobirctB 
T bodies, and joar ihmtffll 



And M Tooracilb 

hoooBt'dean 
lopiiTitfiheipdi 



ity! Ibe wit of fools. 



I in mom-like Ekjry 
not be the king* of 



know douh Ims when powa 



I 






Tlui her KBi figlatat^e cfcn aflM 
Wcsad (hroagb to icA. bix mA ia 



And ibe ii 

Kood, 
E*en &»■ 



Fee liK hcakb. Mr, 



iiiiTiTiTi MINI ■III 






FatOmemttitar: aadalWM 
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DE GUIANA. CARl^IEN EPICUM. 



Thj princely valour would have purchased 

us, 
^Hiich shall be fame eternal to thy name. 
Though thy contentment in thy grave de^ 

sires 
Of our advanctTnent, fail deser\'cd effect, 
O how I fear thy glory which I love, 
].est it should dearly grow by our decrease. 
Natures that stick in golden-gravell'd 

springs. 
In muck-pits cannot 'scape their swallow- 

ings. 

But we shall forth, I know ; gold is our 

fatc, 
Which all our acts doth £Eishion and 

create. 

Then in the Thespiad's bright prophetic 
fount. 

Mcthinks I sec our Liege rise from her 
throne. 

Her cars and thoughts in steep amaze 
erected 

At the most rare endeavour of her power ; 

And now she blesscth with her wonted 
graces, 

Th' industrious knight, the soul of this ex- 
ploit, 

Dismissing him to convoy of his stars. 

And now for love and honoiur of his 
worth, 

Our twice-born nobles bring him, bride- 
groom-like, 

That is espoused for virtue to hi^ love, 

With feasts and music, ravishing the air, 

To his Argolian fleet, where round about J 



His bating colours English valou 
In haste, as if Guianian Orenoqu 
With his fell wateis fell upon our 
And now a wind as forward 

spirits 
Sets their glad feet on smooth 

breast. 
Where, as if each man were an C 
A world of savages fall tame befc 
Storing their theft-free treasuries w 
And there doth plenty crown tbei 

fields, 
There Learning eats no more his 

kx>oks, 
Nor Valour, estridge-like, his iroi 
There Beauty is no strumpet for h 
Nor Gallic humours putrefy Imt b 
But all our youth take Hymen's 

hand, 
And fill each xxx>f with honoured p 
There makes society adamantine c 
And joins their hearts with weak 

wealth disjoin 'd. 
There healthful recreations stio 

meads. 
And make their mansions dan 

neighbomrhood. 
That here were drown 'd in churlish 
And there do p>alaces and temples 
Out of the earth, and kiss the eon 

skies. 
Where new Britannia humbly ki 

heaven. 
The world to her, and both at li 

feet, 
In whom the circles of all Empire 
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TO 

:ire:d and soul-loved friend, master of all essential and 

true knowledge, 

M. HARRIOTS.* 



whose depth of soul measures the 

:ht 

dimensions of all works of weight, 
being ground, structure and oma- 
it. 

iventions grave and permanent, . 
r clear eyes, the spheres where rea- 
moves; 

izan, this God of rational loves, 
omer, in this Shield, and in the rest 
even books, which my hard hand 
b dress'd 

b integuments, I send for censure, 
^ long time and labours' deep ex- 
sure, 

) conduct him to our envious light, 
allowance may receive some right 
r endeavours ; and take virtuous 
rt. 

our applause, crown'd with their 
1 desert. 

>wns suffice the free and royal mind, 
56 subjected hang-byes of our kind, 
hildren that will never stand alone, 
5t be nourish 'd with corruption, 
are our bodies : that are traitors 
•n 

r own crowns, their souls ; betray'd 
scorn, 

dy insolence and ignorance, 
r base flesh's frailties, that must 
ice 

attendance at their states and 
:h, 

•e mere servants to this servile 
th; 

nust have other crowns for meeds 
n merits, 



ended to *' Achilles' Shield. Translated' 
her seven Bookes of Homer, out of his 
th booke of Iliadcs. By George Chap- 
it. London. 1598." 



Or starve themselves, and quench their 

fiery spirits. 
Thus as the soul upon the flesh depends. 
Virtue must wait on wealth ; we must make 

friends 
Of the unrighteous mammon, and our 

sleights 
Must bear the forms of fools or parasites. 
Rich mine of knowledge, O that my strange 

muse, 
Without this body's nourishment coukf 

use 
Her zealous faculties, only t' aspire. 
Instructive light from your whole sphere of 

fire ; 
But woe is me, what zeal or power so 

ever, 
My free soul hath, my body will be never 
Able t' attend ; never shall I enjoy 
The end of my hapless birth ; never em- 
ploy 
That smother'd fervour that in loathed 

embers 
Lies swept from light, and no clear hotir 

remembers. 
O, had your p>erfect eye organs to pierce 
Into that chaos whence this stifled verse 
By violence breaks ; where, glow-worm- 
like, doth shine 
In nights of sorrow, this hid soul of mine ; 
And how her genuine forms struggle for 

birth. 
Under the claws of this foul panther earth : 
Then under all those forms you should 

discern 
My love to you, in my desire to learn. 
Skill and the love of skill, do ever kiss ; 
No band of love so strong as knowledge 

is; 
Which who is he, that may not learn of 

you. 
Whom learning doth with his light's throne 

endow ? 



\ 
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TOM. HARRIOTS. 






Wbal learned fields pay noC their Ikmcn 

t* adorn 
Your odofous wreath? Compact. pot on. 

aod worn 
By apt and adamantme indnsti^. 
Proposiiic still deosoiistnte ventj 
For yoor great object, tu from plodding 

gain, 
Or ihinU of glory ; when, absmd and vain, 
Klost students in their whole instmction 

are. 
But in traditions more particular ; 
Leaning like rotten houses, on out beams. 
Aad with true light fiuie in themselves 

like dreams. 
True learning hath a body absolute. 
That in af^nrent sense itself can suit. 
Not hid In airy terms, as if it were 
Like spirits fantastic, that pot men In fear. 
And are but bugs fonn'd in their foul con- 
ceits. 
Nor made for sale, glased with sophistic 

sleights. 
But wrought for all times proof, strong to 

iMd prease 
Aod shiver ignorants, like Hercules, 
pi On their own dung-hills ; but our fonnal 

clerks. 
Blown for profession, spend their souls in 

sparks, 
Framed of dismember'd parts that make 

most show, 
And like to broken limbs of knowledge go. 
When thy true wisdom by thy learning 

won. 
Shall honour learning whUe there shines a 

sun ; 
And thine own name in merit, far above 
Their tympanies of state, that arms of love. 
Fortune, or blood shall lift to dignity ; 
Whom though you reverence and your 

empery 
Of spirit and soul, be servitude they think 
And but a beam of light broke through a 

chink 
To all their waterish splendour ; and much 

more 
To the great sun, and all things they 

adore. 
In staring ignorance ; yet your self shall 

shine 
Above all this in knowledge most divine, 
And all shall homage to your true worth 

owe. 
You comprehending all, that all, not you. 
And when thy writings that now Error's 

night 
Chokes earth with mists, break forth like 

eastern light. 



H^ 



conipvdicnsvB Q|6 
becaln'd bjf \ 
■& tffiimwucBt, nl 




^ inth. 

On 

dinni'd 



thyi 
ncsvuks inwud 



What tnie man la^ and ham YSm 

nppcT , 
O fatliniffi glomed pompiit^ and 



That aie of aits sodi hnpndent I 
Then past anticipating dooma andi 
Whidi ior adf-graoeoicfa toonnti 
Their gkniring and amaaed eyes didi 
Hov short of thy soul's streqgdi af ^ 

woidsbe; 
And that I do not like oar poets pRfer, 
For profit, praise, and heep a 

stir 
With caU'd-oo muses to middkl 

brains 
Of wind and v;Bq;xyar : lying still m nte 
Of worthy issue ; bat as one profesd 
In nought but truth's dear love the soAj 

true rest 
Continue then your sweet judicial VaA'^ 

ness 
To your true friend, that though this Inip 

of blindness. 
This scornful, this despised, inverted wodi 
Whose head is fury-like with addea 

curl'd 
And all her bulk a poison 'd porcupine, 
Her stings and quills darting at worth 

divine, 
Keep under my estate with all contempt, 
And make me live even from vBpM 

exempt. 
Yet if you see some gleams of wxestfiaf 

fire 
Break from my spirit's oppression, showiog 

desire 
To be«)me worthy to partake your skill,— 
Since virtue's first and chief step is to 

will,— 
Comfort me with it, and prove yon affisd 

me. 
Though all the rotten spawn d eaitt 

reject me. 
For though I now consume in poesy. 
Yet Homer being my root I cannot dk. 
But lest to use all poesy in the sight 
Of grave philosophy show brains too Ugfat 
To comprehend her depth of mystery, 
I vow 'tis only strong necessity 
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HERO AND LEANDER. 



" Hero and Leanderi Begual>x Cbristopber Marioe ; and fini^ed by Geoi^ Qiapn 
Jt'ectar, iHgenium. At London Printed by Felix Kingston, for Paule Linley, and are to 
in Paulcs Church-)-ard, at the signe of tbe Bladce-beare. 1598. " 

[The Fragment of this poem left by Marlowe had been publidied separately earlii 
same year. Tbis Chapman nas here divided into two Sestyads, prefixin£^ Ar:guments to 
well as to his own SequeL 

The edition cited above is the first containing Chapman's continuation. Besides the ini 
and characteristic Dedication to Lady Walsingham, omitted in all subsequent issues, : 
first reprinted, it has enabled us to remove several corruptions, and to supply several vsxk 
the received text of the poem. 

l*he existence of this edition was entirely unknown to the late Mr. Dyce, or to any of the E 
Marlowe. For the opportunity of using it we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Charles B 
the well-known bibliopole of Birmingham, through whose sagacity two copies were discova 
years ago in the lumber-room of the ancient family-seat of the Ishams, Lamport Hall, North 
shire. 

Five later editions published in Chapman's lifetime (in x6oo, z6o6, 1609, z^'S ^^^ z6 
been collated with the above in preparing the present text.] 
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Hero and Leander. 

[1598.J 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



TO 



THE RIGHT-WORSHIPFUL 



SIR THOMAS WALSINGHAM, KNIGHT. 



-JWe think not ocnselTes disdiais'Bd of the duty we owe to our friend when 
bfoogfat the breathless body to the earth ; for, albeit the eye there taketh his 
vdl of that beloved object, yet the impression of the man that hath been dear 
living an after life in our memory, there putteth us in mind of farther obsequies 
the deceased. And namely of the performance of whatsoever we may judge 
X to his living credit and to the effecting of his determinations prevented by 
s of death. By these meditations (as by an intellectual will) I suppose myself 
to the unhappUy deceased author of this poem ; upon whom knowing that in 
le you bestowed many kind favours, entertaining the parts of reckoning and 
lich you found in him, with good countenance and liberal affection, I caimot 
3 far into the will of him des^, that whatsoever issue of his brain should chance 
i.broad, that the first breath it should take might be the gentle air of your 
for, since his self had been accustomed thereunto, it would prove more 
i and thriving to his right children than any other foster countenance whatso- 
t this time seeing that this unfinished Tragedy happens under my hands to be 
1, of a double duty, the one to yourself, the other to the deceased, I present 
to your most favourable allowance, offering my utmost self now and ever to be 
your worship's disposing. 

£. B. 



SUMENT OF THE FIRST SESTYAD. 

's description and her love's : 
ane of Venus, where he moves 
rorthy love-suit, and attains ; 
le bliss the wrath of Fates restrains 
^lupid's erace to Mercury : 
h tale the author doth imply. 

espont, guilty of true love's blood, 
and opposite two cities stood, 
ierers, disjoin'd by Neptune's 
ht; 
Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 



At Sestos Hero dwelt ; Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair. 
And offer' d as a dower his biuning throne. 
Where she should sit for men to gaze 

upon. 
The outside of her garments were of lawn. 
The lining purple silk, with gilt stars 

drawn ; 
Her wide sleeves green, and border'd with 

a grove, 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 



IlLRO AND LBANDER. 



TlmeTuie. in stgn bcr treunr 
Since Hero'i tinte hath halfltaci 



OK worknaiuhip both man and I 

Many would pniK the iwcM imcll ■! 

When 'imu the odour which hn breath 

forth cut : 
AM ihi^Tc for honey bea have sought 

ti. beal from [hence, have lighted there 

About her neck hung chaini of pebUe 

liich, lighlen'd by her neck, like dia- 

le ware no gloves ; for neither sun nor 

Would burn or parch her hands, but, (□ 

vana or cool them, for tbey took de- 
light 
To play upon those hands, they were so 



Where sparrows perch'd, of hollow pearl 

and t'old. 
Such as ihe world would wonder ti 



Hb dangling Iressei, thatwcnnt 
Hod Ihgr been cut, ajid unto Cole 
Id have allured (he ventuioi 



r Crnthia i 

Giief makes ber pale, becanse . 

Dot there. 
His body wai as Btraight at Cin 
Jove might have sipt out nedi 

Erd as delicious meat is to tbc 

So was his neck in touching, aw 
The while of Pelops' shouldo 

How smooth his breast was, and 

his belly ; 
And whose immortal fingers did 
That heavenly path with many 

That runs along his back : but id 
Can hardly blazon forth the ton 
Much less of powerful ffods : lei 
^y slack Mu^e sings of 






Those with sweet w 

fills, 
Which, 



T ofl her handmaid 
:nt, would chimp 



..jrough the bills. 
Some say. for her Ihe fairest Cupid pined. 
And, looking in her face, was slrookcn 

blind. 
But this is true ; so like was one 

As be imagined Hero was his mother ; 
And ollentimes into hei bosom flew. 
About her naked neck his bare anns 

And laid his childish head upon her 

And, with still panting lock, there look his 



ause she [oak more from her than she 
left. 
And of such wondrous beauty her beied : 



Those orient cheeks and lips, en 
That leapt into the water for a 1 
Of his own shadow, and. despisi 
Died ere he could enjoy the Icne 
Had wild Hippolytus Leander 9 
Enamoni'd of his beauty had be 
His presence made the rudest pel 
That in the vast i^landish couni 
The barbarous Thtacian soldi 

with nought. 
Was moved with him, and for 

sought. 
Some swore he was a maid in la 
For in his looks were all that me 
A plensant-smiling cheek, a spei 
A brow for love to banquet royi 
And such as knew he was a m 

" Leander. thou art made Col 
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ex 



1 of wealthy Sestos every year, 
ke whom their goddess held so 

c'd Adonis, kept a solemn feast ; 
sorted many a wandering guest 
tieir loves : such as had none at 

rs home from this great festival ; 

street, like to a firmament, 

ith breathing stars, who, where 

'ent, 

the melancholy earth, which 

i 

aven to bum, for so it seem'd, 

ler Phaeton had got 

nee of the sun's rich chariot. 

ove the loveliest, Hero shined, 

.way th' enchanted gazer's mind ; 

a-nymphs' inveigling harmony, 

• beauty to the standers-by ; 

ight-wandering, pale, and watery 

vning dragons draw her thirling 

• 

atis' mount up to the gloomy sky, 
x)wn'd with blazing light and 

ly sits) more overrules the flood 
;he hearts of those that near her 

^hen gaudy nymphs pursue the 

Ixion's shaggy-footed race, 
rith savage heat, gallop amain 
p pine-bluing mountains to the 

! people forth to gaze upon her, 
at view'd her were enamour'd on 

fuxy of a dreadful fight, 
•ws being slain or put to flight, 
;rs stand with fear of death dead- 
en, 

•resence all surprised and tooken, 
sentence of her scornful eyes ; 
I she favours Uves, the other 

;ht you see one sigh, another 

tbdr violent passions to assuage,^ 
larp satires ; but, alas, too late ! 
1 love will never turn to hate. 
\ seeing great princes were de- 

tbey went, and thinking on her 

feast-day — O cursed day and 

3 thorough Sestos, from her tower 



To Venus' temple, where unhappily. 

As after chanced, they did each other 

spy- 
So fair a church as this had Venus none : 
The walls were of discolour' d jasper-stone. 
Wherein was Proteus carved ; and over- 
head 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread. 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus 

hung, 
And with the other wine from grapes out- 
wrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos call'd it Venus' glass : 
ITiere might you see the gods, in sundry 

shapes. 
Committing heady riots, incest, rapes ; 
For know, that underneath this radiant 

floor 
Was Dance's statue in a brazen tower ; 
Jove slily stealing from his sister's bed^ 
To dally with Idalian Ganymed, 
And for his love Europa bellowing loud. 
And tumbling with the raint^w in a 

cloud ; 
Blood-quaffing Mars heaving the iron net 
Which Umping Vulcan and his Cyclops 

set; 
Love kindling fire, to bum such towns as 

Troy; 
Sylvanus weeping for the lovely boy 
That now is tum'd into a cypress-tree. 
Under whose shade the wood-gods love to 

be. 
And in the midst a silver altar stood : 
There Hero, sacrificing turtles' blood, 
Vail'd to the ground, veiling her eyelids 

close ; 
And modestly they open'd as she rose : 
Thence flew Love's arrow with the golden 

head ; 
And thus Leander was enamoured. 
Stone-still he stood, and evermore he 

gazed, 
Till with the fire, that from his countenance 

blazed, 
Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook ; 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous 

look. 
It lies not in our power to love or hate. 
For will in us is overruled by fate. 
When two are stript, long ere the course 

begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other 

win : 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots» like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows ; let it suffice, 
What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
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I 



boch 



the love is al^fat ; 



lofed. ifaat loved not at fint 



sigfc:?- 
He kDoei d: bnt miio b e t demu tlypg^'d: 
Ouse Heto to herstSi thus softly aid, 
** Were I the aint he wanbifs, I 

hear him :" 
And. as she spake those rads» cam 

«hai near him. 
He staned up ; she hlnsh'd as one ashamed ; 
Whtftewith l^fandrr mndi more «-as m- 

damed. 
He toocfa d her hand ; in toodung it she 

trembled: 
Vore deeply groonded. hanOy is dis- 
sembled: 
These lovers parted by the touch of hands : 
True lo^ is mute, anid eft ■ma»**i stands. 
Thus wh:> dumb signs their yielding hearts 

entangled, 
Apcfi. ThcairwnhspaAsofliTingfire 
Fhnos was spangled ; 

^'^^ And night, deep-dicnch'd in 

misty Acbeion, 
Heaved upher bead, and half the iroridnpon 
Breathed darkness focth (dark ni^t is 

Cupid's day) : 
And now begins T grander to dl^lay 
Love's holy fire, «ith woids, with sighs, 

and tears ; 
Wliicb, like sweet music, enter'd Hero's ears; 
And yet at e\-ery word she tum'd aside, 
And alwa>'S cut him off, as he replied. 
At last, like to a bold sharp sophister. 
With cheerful hope thus he accosted her :t 
*'Fair creature, let me speak without 

offence : 
I would my rude words had the influence 
To lead thy thoughts, as thy fair looks do 

mine. 
Then shouldst thou be his prisoner, who is 

thine. 



• * Shakspeare has quoted this line : — 

" Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw 



of 
might : — 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ?^ 

As You Like It, iiL 5. 

See also Chapman's Blind Beg^r of A lexan- 
driat 1598 (vol. i. p. 20). The story o\ Hero and 
JLeander is alluded to by one of the characters 
in this comedy, p. 5. 

t See Ben Jonson's Every Man in his 
Humour^ iv. 2, where Master Mathew quotes a 
portion of the following speech, and is reproved 
by Knowell for filching from the dead. The 
comedy was produced in 1598, the same year in 
which Hero and Leander was first published. 
Master Mathew does not cite the hnes accu- 
rately, but that, perhaps, may have been inten- 
tional.— Eo. 



Be not nokiiid and lUr; 
Are <tf bdiKviour boistenmi aid i 
O shim me not, bat hear meen) 
Godknowi^ I camiotfionefcifei' 
Myiroidsafaallbeas^KitkaMi , 
Fun of simpIiGitj and naked traA.' 
This sacnfiix, whose m 

oenon^ 
Fhn Venus' altar, to yoor 

bending. 
Doth testify that yon exceed faerli;; 
To whom yon offer, and whose BHB 
Why should yon wocshlp her? 



diamondi 



A diamond set in lead his worti 1 
A heavenly nymph, bdoied «f 



As mnch as 



Receives no blemish, but 

grace ; 
Whkfa makes me hope. aUhou^Ii 



Base in respect of thee divine tad I 
Dotifiil service may thy lore jnoak 
And I in duty wHl ezod all oiha; 
As thoa in beauty dost cxoeed 

mother. 
Nor heaven nor thoa were mads 

upon: 
As heaven preserves all things, soi 

one. 
A stately-builded ship, well-rigg'd 1 
The ocean maketh more majestkal: 
Why vow'st thou, then, to live is ' 

here. 
Who on Love's seas more i 

appear? 
Like untuned golden strings all 1 
Which long time lie untouch'd* ivQll 

jar. 
Vessels of brass, oft handted, 

shine: 
What difference betwixt the rkbest 1 
And basest mould, but use? for 

used. 
Are of like worth. Then treasue isi 
When misers keep it : being pot to! 
In time it will return us two for od& 
Rich robes themselves and otheisdot 
Neither themselves nor othos, if aot^ 
Who builds a palace, and nuns up 

gate, 
Shall see it ruinous and desolate : 
Ah, simple Hero, learn thyself to diov' 
Lone women, like to empty houses, : 
Less sins the poor rich man, that 

himself 
In heaping up a mass of drossy pd^ 



bodki 
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: his deoeasc. some other gains ; 
leel hence, can be bequeathed 
lid, down from ch' eoaaieU'd 
would come to clain) this 



number : maids are nothing, 

: sneet society of men. 
ireslngle stili ? one shall Ihou be, 
sr-dngliDg Hymen couple lEiee. 
jts, thai drink of nmning 



Then. Hero, hate me not. nor fioin meAj, 
To folloH,- »ilily-blasting inbmy. 
Fertiaps thy ucied prieslbood nukes ibes 

ell me. la wboni madest tboa that heed- 
less oath ?" 
To Venus." aoswet'd she ; and. ai Ae 

Forth from those (wo tnloeenl dstom 

brake 
A stream of liquid peari, whicb down her 

Made milk-wbile paths, nrfaerecm the gods 

To ]ov 



! all earlhly (hingi 
highly piize it, 



3 for the stamp's sake we allov 
' men's impression do we you 

eive perfeclion eveiy way. 
vhich you lenn yirgioity, 
ssence subject to Ihe eye, 



ich hath no being, d 
lilydocaUit 






is bom nilb us? 
can honour be ascribed Ihcret) 
purchased by the deeds we dt 
, Hero, honour is nof won 
! honourable deed be done. 
Tot chastity, immortal fame, 



1 



He thai replied : 
teoas emprrsa most 






Longues will 
) wondrous 



>r other keeps you as his own. 



banquets, Doric music, midnight revel, 
Plays, masques, and all that stetn age 

Thee as a holy idiot doth she icotn ; 
For Ihou, in vowing chastity, hast sworn 
'o rob her name and honour, and Iheieby 
Comaiitt'st a sin &r woise than peiioiy. 
Even sacrilq|« against her deity. 
Through regular and formal porily. 
'^- expiate which sin, kiss ana ibaks 

Sach lacrihce as this Venus demands." 
Theieai she smiled, and did deny him so. 
As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo; 
Which makes him quickly reinforce bii 

And her in humble manner thus beseech : 
"Though neilber gods nor men may thee 

Yet, ior her sake, whom you have vow'd lo 

Abandon fruitless cold virginily. 
The gentle Queen of love's sole enemy. 
Then shall you most resemble Venus' ntni. 
When Venus' sweet riles are perfotmd 

Flint-breasted Pallas joys in single life ; 
But Pallas and your mistress ore at strife. 
Love, HCTO, then, and be not tyrannous ; 
But heal the heart thai thou bast woundol 

thus; 
Nor stain (hy youlhful years wilh avarice : 
Fair fDi>lB delight to be accomited nice. 
The richesi com dies if it be not nrapt ; 
Beauty alone is lost, loo warily kept." 
These arguments he used, and many more ; 
WTierewith she yielded, that was won 

. Hero's looks yielded, but her words made 

1 Women are won when they begin to Jar. 
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Thus, having swallow 'd Cupid's gokUai 

hook. 
The more she stri%-ed, the deeper was she 

siFOok : 
Yet, cvillv feignin.^ anger, strove she still. 
And would be thought to graut against her 

will. 
So having paused awhile, at last she said, 
"Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a 

niai'i ? 
Ay mc, such words as these should I 

abhor. 
And yet I like them for the orator." 

With tliat, Lcandcr stocp'd to have em- 

brac«-*d her. 
But from his spreading anrs away she cast 

her, 
And thas bjspake him : "Gentle youth, 

forbear 
To touch the sacred garments which I 

wear. 
Upon a rock, and underneath a hill, 
r*ar from the town (where all is whist and 

still, 
Save that the sea, pUiying on yellow sand, 
Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 
Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 
In silence of the night to visit us), ^^^_^^ 
My turret stands ; and there, GocTknbvb, I 

l)lay 
With Venus' swans and sparrows all the 

tlay, 
A dwarfish beldam bears me company, 
'I'liat hops about the chamber where I lie. 
And spends the night, that might be better 

spent. 
In vain discourse and apish merriment : — 
Conie thither." /\s she spake this, her 

ti>n«;ue tripp'd, 
I'or uii.uN.iros, "Come thither," from her 

slipp'd ; 
Aiul sudilenly lior former colour changed. 
And here and there her eyes through anger 

ranj^i'd ; 
Anil, like a planet moving several ways 
.At one self instant, she, poor soul, asjiays, 
I ovin>'.. not to Kne at all. and ever>' part 
Stio\e to ivsist the motions of her heart : 
And hvuuls so pun\ so inni.M:ent. nay, such 
*\« nu>iht have uKide heaven stoop to have ' 

a touo!». I 

l^^id she uphoUl to Venus, and ajrain ' 

Vowd sjH'tloNS ohasiiiy ; but all in vain ; ' 
K\i\^\\\ Wms down her prayers with his 

^ «nj:> : 
1 lev vv»ws uKwe the emptv air he flings : I 
Ail vUvp enraij«\l. his sinewv Knv he^bent, | 
And shv^t a sa»4ft that burning from him 

went ; I 




Wherewith she 

fully. 

As made Love sigh to see his tynm 
And, as she wept, her tears to p 

tum'd. 
And wound them on his ann, and 

monm'd. 
Then towards the palace of the De 
Laden with langiushm^at and g\ 

flies, 
'And to those stem nymphs hnmbl 

request. 
Both might enjoy each other, a 

blest. 
But with a ghastly dreadful coonteii 
Threatening a thousand deaths s 

glance. 
They answer'd Love, nor would vw 

so much 
As one poor word, their hate to h 

such: 
Hearken awhile, and I will tell yoa^ 
Heaven's winged herald, Joi 

Mercury, 
The self-same day that he aslee 

laid 
Enchanted Aigus, spied a countiy i 
Whose careless hair, instead of p 

adorn it, 
Glister'd with dew, as one that see 

scorn it ; 
Her breath as fragrant as the n 

rose ; 
Her mind pure, and her tongue un 

to glose : 
Yet proud she was (for lofty Prid 

dwells 
In tower'd courts, is oft in shq 

cells), 
And too, too well the fair vermilion i 
And silver tincture of her cheeks 

drew 
The love of every swain. On hi 

god 
Enamour'd was, and with his snaky 
Did charm her nimble feet, and ma 

stay. 
The while upon a hillock down he )i 
And sweetly on his pipe began to pt 
And with smooth speech her nx 

assay. 
Till in his twining arms he lods' 

fast. 
And then he woo'd with kisses; a 

last. 
As shepherds do. her on the groui 

laid. 
And. tumbling in the grass, be 

strav'd 
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: bounds of shajne. in being 

se parts which no eye should 

1 iotolent dommanding lover. 
IS parenlage, would needs dis- 



^ 



To dole upon dccdtfLiI Mercury, 
Thfy of&i'd him the deadly fatal knife 
That shears the slender threads of human 



] Thi 



woighd. 



: but did et 



he help of shepherds iTiat were 

e staj'd his fury, and began 
leave to rise : away she ran ; 
Mercury, who used such cun- 

hear his tale, left off her run- 
not won bybrotish force and 
in fuU of pleasure and de- 
ing Hennes courted bet, was 



That Jove, usurper of hV t 
Might preaenlly be banish 'd into hell. 
And aged Salutn in Olympus dwell, 
They granted what he craved ; and oi 

Saturn and Ops began I heir golden 
reign; 

rapB,« 



As soon as he his wished purpose got. 



1 Love and him at^ 



■I would deny uoi grant his 

he love : she, wanting no 

1 with delays, as women usi 
after iramorlality 
are ambitious imturally), 
on her lover such a task, 
bt not pwrform, nor yet she 

if Bowing nectar she reque 
the king of gods and mi 



mount aloft, and enter heavn 
ID the seal of Jove itself advance, 

IS a pnnishment, they added this, 
he and Poverty shoidd always kiss : 
to this day is every scholar poor : 
, gold from ihem runs headlong to t1 



in'd, and wax'd more furious 
e fite filch'd by Prometheus ; 

him down from beaven. He. 
ing here, 
d terms, with sad and heavy 

to Cupid ; Cupid for bis 



which the Muses' sons are only hen 
d fruitful wits, that inaspiring are 

Shall, discontent, ran into regions far . 

■ d few great lords in virtuous deeds shall 

I be surprised with every garish toy, 
d still enrich the lofty servile clown, 
]D with encroaching guile keeps learning 

en muse not Cupid's suit no b( 

ang in their lores the Fales were 



adamantine Destinies, 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE SECOND 
SP:STi'AD. 

Hero of love takes deeper sense, 
And doth her love more recompense. 
Their first night's meeting, where sweet kisses 
Are th[ only crowns of both their blisses. 
He swims to Abydos, and returns : 
Cold Neptune with his beautv bums ; 
Whose suit he shuns, and dotn aspire 
Hero's fair tower and his desire. 

By this, sad Hero, with love unacquainted, 
"\newing I^ander's face, fell down and 

fainted. 
He kissed her, and breathed life into her 

lips; 
Wherewith, as one displeased, away she 

trips ; 
Yet, as she went, full often look'd be- 
hind. 
And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way, and once she 

stay'd. 
And would have tum'd again, but was 

afraid. 
In offering parley, to be counted light : 
So on she goes, and in her idle flight. 
Her painted fan of curled plumes let 

fall. 
Thinking to train I^ander therewithal. 
He, being a novice, knew not what she 

meant, 
But stay'd, and after her a letter sent ; 
Which joyful Hero answer'd in such 

sort, 
As he had hope to scale the beauteous 

fort 
Wherein the liberal Graces lock'd their 

wealth ; 
And therefore to her tower he got by 

stealth. 
Wide-open stood the door ; he need not 

climb : 
And she herself, before the pointed time, 
Had spread the board, with roses strew'd 

the room. 
And oft look'd out, and mused he did not 

come. 
At last he came : O, who can tell the 

greeting 
These greedy lovers had at their first meet- 
ing? 
He ask'd ; she gave ; and nothing was 

denied ; 
Both to each other quickly were affied ; 
Look how their hands, so were their hearts 

united. 
And what he did, she willingly requited. 



(Sweet are the Uaws. the eml 

sweet. 

When like desires and like afiectioaii 
For from the earth to hea;?en ii 

raised. 
Where £uicy is in equal i^niati^ | 
Yet she this rashness snddenlj : 
And tnrn'd aside, and to bendf 

mented, 
As if her name and honour hid 

wrongfd 
By being possess'd of him forwfaoBi 

long d ; 
Ay, and she wbhed, albeit not final 

heart. 
That he would leave her tmiet 

part 
The mirthful god of amorooi 

smiled 
To see how he this capdn nyw^'i 

guiled : 
For hitherto he did but £Em the tst, 
And kept it down, that it might ! 

higher. 
Now wax'd she jealous, lest 

abated. 
Fearing, her own thoughts madetel 

hated. 
Therefore unto him hastily she gots, 
And, like light Salmacis, hertx^T 
Upon his bosom, where with yidaagi 
She offers up herself a sacrffice 
1 o slake his anger, if he were 
O, what god would not therewith 

peased ? 

like iT'.sop's cock, this jewel he arioy^! 
And as a brother with his sister Ur-* 
Supposing nothing else was to be < 
Now he her favour and goodvfl 

won. 
But know you not that creatmes 

sense, 
By nature have amntual appetence^ 
And, wanting organs to advance 8 sft 
Moved by love's force, xmto eadi 

leap? 
Much more in subjects having intdkd 
Some hidden influence breeds like ML \ 
Albeit Leander, rude in love and iM 
Long dallying with Hero, nothmg si* 
That might delight him more, jetbef 

pected 
Some amorous rites or other 

glected. 
Therefore unto his body hers he dof : 
She, fearing on the rushes to be flmK 
Strived with redoubled strei]yg;th ; tbei 

she strived, ^^ 

Tlic more a gentle pleasing heat tffiM 




dwK loTen, dcnnnraid iieEps ; 

alence of Oie doady nighl, 

E was montcigt did he take his 

the secret tnaty nlgbl coDceal'd, 

^'s mjmle was his boooei 

anu the porple ribaod wonnd. 



S[nts hnh the liOBled bit, ud with his 
Checks the subnusiTc grcHmd ; so he that 
The more be is nstraic'd, the worse he 
What ii it Dotrbut mwi Leaudei dates? 
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" Oh, Hero, Hero I" thus he cried full oft ; 
And then he got him to a rock aloft, 
Where having spied her tower, long stared 

he on't, 
And pray'd the narrow toiling Helles- 
pont 
To part in twain, that he might come and 

go; 
But still the rising billows answer'd, " No." 
With that, he stripp'd him to the ivoxy 

skin. 
And crying, " Love, I come," leap'd lively 

in : 
Whereat the sapphire-visaged god grew 

proud. 
And made his capering Triton sound aloud. 
Imagining that Ganymede, displeased. 
Had left the heavens ; therefore on him he 

seized. 
Leander strived ; the waves about him 

wound. 
And puU'd him to the bottom, where the 

ground 
Was strew'd with pearl, and in low coral 

groves 
Sweet-singing mermaids sported with their 

loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great 

pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwrack'd 

treasure ; 
For here the stately azure palace stood, 
Where kingly Neptune and his train abode. 
The lusty god embraced him, called him 

"love," 
And swore he never should return to 

Jove: 
But when he knew it was not Ganymed, 
For under water he was almost dead, 
He heaved him up, and, looking on his 

face, 
Beat down the bold waves with his triple 

mace, 
Which mounted up, intending to have 

kiss'd him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they 

miss'd him. 
Leander, being up, began to swim, 
And, looking back, saw Neptune follow 

him : 
Whereat aghast, the poor soul 'gan to 

cry, 
" O, let me visit Hero ere I die !" 
The god put Helle's bracelet on his arm. 
And swore the sea should never do him 

harm. 
He clapp'd his plump cheeks, with his 

tresses play'd. 
And smiling wantonly, his love bewray'd ; 



Breny 
and a 

null Li 



He watch'd his amis, and as dxj 

wide 
At evenr stroke, betwiart them wndd 

slidle. 
And steal a kiss, and then nm oat ; 

dance. 
And, as he tum'd, cast manj a 

glance. 
And threw him gaxtdj togps to pfeoe 

eye. 
And dive into the water and tbeie : 
Upon his breast, his thighs, 

limb. 
And up again, and dose beside lum 
And tidk of love. Leander made i 
" You are deceived ; I am no womni 
Thereat smiled Neptune, and then 

tale. 
How that a shepherd, sitting in a nkb 
Play'd with a boy so lovely rair and F ' 
As for his love lx>th earth and ' 

pined ; 
That of the cooling river durst not i 
Lest water-nymphs should poll Ma : 

the brink ; 
And when he sported in the 

lawns. 
Goat-footed Satyrs and up-staring 1 ^ 
Would steal him thence. Ere hafif Aiil 

was done, 
"Ay me," Leander cried, "th' 

sun, 
That now should shine on Thetis' 

bower, 

Descends upon my radiant Hero's tonff : 
Oh, that these tardy arms of mine 

wings !" 
And, as he spake, upon the waves 

springs. 
Neptune was angry that he gave no tKt 
And in his heart revenging malice baie:^ 
He flung at him his mace ; but, as it ' 
He called it in, for love made him 
The mace, returning back, his own haodl 
As meaning to be 'venged for darting iL^ 
When this fresh-bleeding wound " 

view'd. 
His colour went and came, as if hcrorf^ 
The grief which Neptime felt: in 

breasts 
Relenting thoughts, remorse and 

rests ; _ 

And who have hard hearts and obdi0''| 

minds, 
But vicious, hare-brain'd, and 

hinds ? 
The god, seeing him with pity to 

moved, 
Thereon concluded that he was bdoved; 
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X) full of Saitb, (00 cre<Iiiloii5, 
and false hope deluding us) ; 

1 ocean for gifts he flies ; 
m to give much ; a gift prevails 
p-persoading oratory fails. 
Leander, being near the land, 
a his weoiy jeel and felt the 



And ill her own minJ thought bcndf 
O'ercast with dim and darksome cover- 



■t ever, as he greedily assay 'd 
> touch those dainties, she the hupr 
play'd. 



aphs and shepherds when (he 

1 dolphin when the sailor sings. 
! Dot for her robea, but straigh 

k with gladness, lo Ihe door shi 

lug a naked man, she screech'c 



in as this to tender n 

ltd the dark herself to i 
■is in tbe dark are sootiest spied :) 
irat he led. or rather drawn, 
white limbs which sparkled 



ing refuge, slip! into her bed ; 
[ ,eander sitting, thus began, 
numbing cold, all feeble, fau 

r iove. yet, love, for pity's sak 
bed and maiden bosom take ; 
«ich5afe these arms some little 

ring lo embrace thee, cheetlj 

vaa beat with many a churlish 

foiE lei il lest apon thy pillow." 
iffiigbled, Hero shninlc away. 
r lukewarm place Leander lay ; 
vly heat, like tire from heaver 



Which is with amre circling lines empaled, 

Much like a globe [a globe may I term 
this, 

By which love sails to reaions fuli of 
i bliss?) 

Yet there with Sisyphus he toil'd in vain, 
: Till genile parley did the truce obtain. 

Even OS a bird, which in our hands we 

Forth plungeth. and ofl flutters with her 

:e trembling strove ; this strife of hers, 

liicli made the world, anolher world 
begat 
Of unknown joy. Treason was in her 

thought, 
\nd cunningly to yield herself she sought. 
Seeming not won, yet won she was at 
length : 

iich wars women use but half their 
strength. 
Leander now, like Theban Hercules, 

the orchard of th' Hesperides ; 
Whose fruit none rightly can describe, but 

That pulls or shakes il from the golden 



Whicl 






> prevail'd. 






oy-Mars-carousing i 



as, andklss'dherl 
lery kiss to her was asa charm, 
J Leander as a fresh alnrra : 
So that the truce was broke, and she, a 
, Poor silly maiden, at his mercy was ! 
>t full of pity, as tKen say, 
I But deaf and cruel where he means 
prey. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORS. 

TO irr 

l;L.Vr ESTEEMED AND WORTHILY HONOURED LADY THl 

LADY WALS INGHAM, 

ON'L OF THE LADIES OF HEK MAJESTY'S BED-CHAMBER. 

I vuv.^i.iiT your l.'ulyship with the last affections of the first two Loveis 
MiinM i:liimi-«| III ihiT 'r*'rrij>li; of Memory; being drawn by strange instigation ' 
tiMMiM 111 my <;i'iioii't liiiic in so trifling a subject, which yet made the first Auth 
Miijii iiq, riniml. And w<:rc it not that we must subject our accounts of thes* 
iiii.lvi'il riiiiirii'i lo firrvilc custom, it goes much against my hand to sign 
lilMlMii •iii|i|rr|. on which more worthiness of soul hath been shewed, and 
tllvhn- wll, thiin cun viuu'h'.aro residence in the leaden gravity of any money 
In whnqi' |iiiih»i'«iiii) itil M-rioMs subjects arc concluded. But he that shuns tr 
nhtiii lhi« \Miilit , iMil (il whose reverend heaps of substance and austerity, I 
It til i'h« liMi^j, ^liiMle III- tumble out as brainless and passionate fooleries as ev 
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of the mo5l ridiculous lover. Aoccpl il, ihcre 
t as a serious ailment of my afleclion : for i 
lonourable favours, is a great sum of ibat riche 
icouTlly and slly dispositions OA mine, who 
profit or gloty, are as glad, simply for the nalwd 



nly, 
herefon 



il halh other 

viih deopUesl 

:o njy desire of your true honour to 
desert in coun. add to mine own knowledge of your noble riisptBiiion, 
ou do your best to prefer their desires ; and have as aljsolule respect (o 
md paiLs, as If they came perfumed and ch^irmed with golden incitements. 
Dsi sweet inclioation, (hat flows from Ibe truth and eternity of Nobles, 
jidyship doth more suit your other ornaments, and makes more to the 
of your name and happiness of your proceedings, than if, like others, you 
iigns of stale and sourness in your forehead, m&de smooth with nothing 

ir Dedication (In figure of the other unity betwixt Sir Thomas and your- 
ijoined you with him, my honoured best friend ; whose continuance of 
less to my still-obscured estate, though ii cannot increase my love to him, 
rerbeen entirely circular ; yet shall it encourage my deserts to iheir utmost 
1 make my hearty gratitude speak ; to which the uuhappiness of my life 
I been uncomfortable and painful dumbness. 



i 



By jotu Ladyship's vowed in 



ENT OP THB THRU SESTTAO, 

ia D^t-roorts with the lught, 
s the HeUapoDt agUA. 
he deity soverci^ 
a and rdiglinn nts^ 
[CpEwing his ddightSi 

sight he VDVS ihi^bc cSecled. 

nd irith fun walls bee itate : 



jivcs new diiections, fortunes 

rat endeavoius that < 

at teasl more hanl. more grave 

runs, and our stem Muse must 

ii taken off, and that light 

■hts, joys, longuigs, that be- 

jerienced blood, and maids' 
ights 

row staid, and censure the de- 
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As having parted : evenings crown the 

And now, ye wanton Loves, and young 

Pied Vanity, the mint of strange attires, 
Vc lisping Flatteries, and obsequioiB 



Glance 

entful Musi. 

And you det< 



ited charms constraining 
isporls by that these lovers 
vereign of heaven's golden 



And as amidst tb' ei 






The god of gold of purpose 
^„uc ^ -^ gilt his limtis, 

beana^crcalei -j^^,^ ,j,J3 ^yord gilt including 

double sense. 
The double guilt of his incontineocs 



i«kM 
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Blight be express'd, that had no stay t* 

employ 
The treasure which the love-god let him joy 
In his dear Hero, with such sacred thrift 
As had beseem'd so sanctified a gift ; 
hut. like a greedy vulgar prodigal, 
Would on the stock dispcnd. and rudely 

fall, 
Before his time, to that unblessed blessing. 
Which, for lust's plague, doth perish with 

possessing : 
Joy graven in sense, like snow in water, 

wastes ; 
Without prescr\'e of virtue, nothing lasts. 
What man is he, that with a wealthy eye 
Enjoys a beauty richer than the sky. 
Through whose white skin, softer than 

soundest sleep, 
With damiisk eyes the ruby blood doth 

peep. 
And runs in branches through her azure 

veins. 
Whose mixture and first fire his love attains; 
Whose both hands limit both love's deities, 
And sweeten human thoughts like I^uradise; 
Whose disposition silken is and kind. 
Directed with an earth-exempted mind ; — 
Who thinks not heaven with such a love is 

given? 
And who, like earth, would spend that 

dower of heaven, 
With rank desire to joy it all at first ? 
What simply kills our hunger, quencheth 

thirst, 
Clothes but our nakedness, and makes us 

live, 
Praise doth not any of her favours give : 
But what doth plentifully minister 
Beautious apparel and delicious cheer. 
So ordered that it still excites desire. 
And still gives pleasure freeness to aspire, 
The palm of Bounty ever moist preser\'ing; 
To Love's sweet life this is the court ly 

camng. 
ThusTi me and all-states- ordering Ceremony 
Had banish'd all offence ; Time's golden 

thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth 
In sacred harmony, and every birth 
Of men and actions makes legitimate ; 
Being used aright, the use of time is fate. 
Yet did the gentle flood transfer once 

more 
This prize of love home to his father's 

shore ; 
Where he unlades himself of that false 

wealth 
That makes few rich ; treasures composed 

by stealth ; 



And to his sister, kind Hemuone 
(Who OQ the shore kneel'd, prayi 



For hb return), he all love's g 

show, 
In Hero seised for him, in him foi 
His most kind sister all his seer 
And to her, singing, like a sh 

flew. 
Sprinkling the earth, that to the 

took in 
Streams dead for love, to leave 

skin, 
WhKh yet a snowy foam did leavi 
As soul to the dead water that did 
And from thence did tlie first wl 

spring 
(For love is sweet and fair in evei] 
And all the sweeten'd shore, as Ix 
Was crown'd with odorous roses 

snow. 
Love-blest Leander was with love 
That love to all that touch'd hi) 

still'd. 
And as the colours of all things in 
To our sights' powers communical 
So to all objects that in compass c 
Of any sense he had, his senses' ft 
Flow'd from his parts with force 9 
It fired with sense things mere ins 
Now, with warm baths and 

comforted. 
When he lay down, he kindly k 

bed. 
As consecrating it to Hero's right, 
And vow'd thereafter, that whatei 
Put him in mind of Hero or her b 
Should be her altar to prefer a kis 
Then laid he forth his late-enrid 
In whose white circle Love wxi 

charms, 
And made his characters swed 

limbs. 
When on his breast's warm sea : 

ling svrims : 
And as those arms, held up in dr 
He said, "See, sister. Hero's caic 
Which she had rather wear about 
Than all the jewels that dojnnod 
But, as he shook with passiooati 
To put in flame his other secret fii 
A music so divine did pierce his ea 
As never yet his ravish'd sense did 
When suddenly a light of twenty 1 
Brake through the roof, and, like < 

bow, views 
Amazed Leander: in whose beac 

down 
The goddess Ceremony, with a at 
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stars ; and Heaven with her 
led: 
g hair to her bright feet ex- 

ling all the bench of deities ; 
ain, compact of ears and eyes, 
igion : all her body was 
ransparent as the purest glass, , 
> all presented to the sense : 
>rder. State, and Reverence, 
rs were ; Society, Memory ; 
er sight made live, her absence 

irent pentade she wears, 
>f circles and strange characters. 
is changeable to every eye ; 
ok'd ill, another graciously ; 
le men view'd, they cheerful 
id holy, 

off, vicious and melancholy. 
yaths to each observed law 
in her broad bosom draw. 
. mathematic crystal sways, 
hering in one line a thousand 

>right eyes, Confusion bums to 

Ltes of men distinguisheth : 

ity and Comeliness 

in all their sightly figures dress. 

land a laurel rod applies, 

^ Barbarism and Avarice, 

'd, eating earth and excrement 

. Umbs ; and would make proud 

gods, were Ceremony slain. 
and Graces bore her glorious 

sweets of our society 

ed and treasured in her bounte- 

k 

»• 

appear 'd, and sharply did re- 

(luntness in his violent love ; 
ow poor was substance without 

isign'd; desires without delights; 

i nnseason'd ; like rank com 

ows 

s, that none or reaps or sows ; 

with civU forms confirm 'd and 

d. 

dignities and comforts founded; 

3d secret all their glories hide ; 

e chamber. Darkness decks the 

li'd, leaving pierced Leander's 

of his unceremonious part, 



In which, with plain neglect oi nuptial 

rites. 
He close and flatly fell to his delights : 
And instantly he vow'd to celebrate 
All rights pertaining to his married state. 
So up he gets, and to his father goes. 
To whose glad ears he doth his vows dis- 
close. 
The nuptials are resolved with utmost 

p<^wer : 
And he at night would swim to Hero's 

tower. 
From whence he meant to Sestos' forked 

bay 
To bring her covertly, where ships must 

stay, 
Sent by his father, throughly rigg'd and 

mann'd. 
To waft her safely to Abydos' strand. 
There leave we him ; and with fresh wing 

pursue 
Astonish'd Hero, whose most wished view 
I thus long have forborne, because I left 

her 
So out of coimtenance, and her spirits be- 
reft her : 
To look on one abash'd is impudence. 
When of slight faults he hath too deep a 

sense. 
Her blushing het her chamber : she look'd 

out. 
And all the air she purpled round about ; 
And after it a foul black day befell, 
Wliich ever since a red morn doth foretell^ 
And still renews our woes for Hero's 

woe; 
And foul it proved, because it figured so 
The next night's horror; which prepare 

to hear ; 
I fail, if it profane your daintiest ear. 
Then ho, most strangely-intellectual 

fire, 
That, proper to my soul, hast power tin- 

spire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy unsphered fiame visit'st the springs 
Of spirits immortal I Now (as swift as 

Time 
Doth follow Motion) find th' eternal cb'me 
Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 
And dmnk to me half this Musaean story. 
Inscribing it to deathless memory ; 
Confer with it, and make my pledge as 

deep. 
That neither's draught be. consecrate to 

sleep ; 
Tell it how much his late desires I tender 
(If yet it know not), and to light siurender 
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M; .r,'iVi r!.irk ofllsprin^, willing it should For 



fir. 
'I '. lovf"., trt pa.<^<;ioni, and society. 

Sw^r-t H':ro, left upon her bed almus, 
I Irr m.tifliinhrarl. he,T vows. T.eandtfT gone. 
And nr*tliinf; with hrr but a violent crew 
<jf m:-.v come tlioughts, that yet she never 

knrw. 
Kvi:n to lii-r^:lf a <-.tr.ingf:r. was much like 
TW Hji-han city that war's hand did 

.'.trik«: 
Uy I':ni;li:.h forct: in princely Essex 

Kui'l«, 
Whrn ixr.icc a5L<»urerl her towers hadfbr- 

tifit-rl, 
Ami y,ft\f\rn.fin^ftT'd India had bestow'd 
Such v^i-.iltti on licr, that sircngtb and em- 

pirf: flow'd 
lfiti> li'-r turrrt^, and tier virgin waist 
'I'Ik! wr.ilthy ^irrlli: of the sea embraced ; 
Till r»ur I^cand'T, that made Mars his 

('M|>i(l, 
F«>r vift love-suits, with iron thtmders 

f-iml ; 
Swum Ut her towers, dissolved her virgin 

zone ; 
licd in hi • fiowrr, and made Confusion 
Kuu \Uun\i*U her streets amazed, that she 

>.ii|ii)()<.rd 
Slir 1 1 1(1 not hvxiii in hcr own walls cn- 

I lii-.ril, 

I'tUi M|il liy v\<iridor to some foreign state, 
Srriii); .ill IiiT issue so disconsolate. 
And nil hrr {MMceful mansions posscss'd 
Willi w.u'sjust siK)iI, and many a foreign 

KUr.'.t 

l-'mm «'viMy iM)rn«'r driving an cnjoyer, 
SupplvHii; it witli iHiworof a destroyer, 
-sn l.tinl tiiir Hero in th' oxpugncd fort 
( )l hi-i rh.isto lM»M)in : and of every sort 
Sdiiiu'.i'thoiu'Jits possess'd her, ransacking 

ll«-l iMlMst 

1'«ii th.d tli.U w.is not thoR*. her wonted 

Slu' w.i'i .\ motluT strai[;ht, and bore with 

p.im 
I'lionj^lw; th.it sp.iko straight, and wish'd 

tluMi- motixM sKiin ; 
Shr h.itrs thru' hvos, and they their o>\'n 

.mil luMS : 
Siuli Miite still >;ro\vs >\hon* sin the race 

JMOlOIN, 

1 ove jv ,1 >:v^ldon bubMo. full of driMUis, 

That wakinj; biv.ilvs. aiul tills us with cx- 
tivir.i's. 

i^ho mu'ii>l lunv sho vvuUl kx-^k ui.K)n her 
5iiv. 

And not slww that without, that w\is en- 
tire i 



And ancwani fiy*»i^ 
So is tbs eye n 




In-fomu widioat us ; oad m Fbtd 

throws 
His beams abroad, tba^faemdoifc 

dcsed, 
StiU giancing by tfaem till he find oggm 
A loose and xond w atimu tfait ii fit 
T event his seardung beanSk aadaA 
To form a tender twcn^-ooloiifdg^ 
Cast in a cirde roaiid aixxitthe sl^; 
So wbita aar fiei yspu l, ourbodr'sstB 
(That everis in motioB circnlii), 
Conceives a form, insedii^ to cfi^iiyi 
Thrnogh all our dandy paitSk itdma 

vey it 
Forth at the eje^ as the moit p^ 

piaoe^ 
And that reflects it round about AefiM 
And this event, uncourtly HerotlxngH 
Her invrard guilt would in bar knb h 

wrooght ; 
For yet the worid's stale cnnBiigih 

sisted. 
To bear foul thoughts, yet fcige vUh 

she listed. 
And held it for a very silly sldgfat, 
To make a perfect metal counterfeit, 
Glad to disclaim herself, proud of anfl 
That makes the face a pander to 

heart. 
Those be the painted moons, whose If 

profane 
Beauty's true heaven, at fuU still is tl 

wane ; 
Those be the lapwing faces that sdllai 
• ' Here 'tis 1" wheu that they vowisnoi 

nigh : 
Base fools ! when ever moorish fowl 

teach 
Th.1t which men think the height (tf bo 

reach. 
But custom, that the apoplexy is 
Of bed-rid nature and lives led amisst 
And takes away all feeling of ofienoe, 
Yet brazed not Hero's brow with is 

dence ; 
And this she thought most hard tob 

to pass. 
To seem in countenance other than 

was. 
As if she had two souls, one for thete 
One for the heart, and that theysh 

place 
As either list to utter or conceal 
\\'hat tliev conceived, or as one son 

deal ' 
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BiiS.Bt once, keep sod ejecK 
slant cODlrar; effects ; 
1 ejection to ber powers 
ke ; for this one vice of oun. 
the thought, and swan the 



lie ligbt of ha discoanive vits 
It find umw Utile hole to pass 
these woiMly doctocs, yet. 



e black shield of tt 



tead and bee, down ti 



fihapefol folds, 'cwns death Id 
yd thai, and that bet filing 



embiyon that saw never light, 
rched statue made a coal 
rii^d lightning, or a wietcbed 

1 endies daikuess, she did 

id ncTcr such a beavy s[nrit. 

I imitatiDg eye well see 

a dear tears inelled on her 

r black vdl, and mni'd as 

be her tears. Then wrDught 

oke sow, her goddess' wralb, 

bat engmous despair cotild 



Wbicb Diflde her straw the Bocv with her 
apiod her mande pieoe^Ptsl in Ihe 

sirook her doin. 
And wiih a piteous sbiiek enfiwced her 

shriek mads whh scodiet thflrk 



And bid ber da«a ora >b0e ' T'^Tr 

And on ibis Bhile (be nd sea c/ bo bbod 
Ebb'd with Leander : bnC ndr bini'd ibe 



And aQ her Beet of spajia c 



And bere Leando'i beastiei waa. cn>- 
tsrt'd. 
came in sirinunin^ [lajnled afi vflh 



destroys 
AH her destroyiDg thoughts ; she thought 

she fell 
His heart in beis, with 



td chide ber soul that it could st 



And she supposed she saw in Neptnne'E 
skies. 

Fot her love's sake, that with immortal 


Sbotild be embalhed. and swim in more 

hcart's-ease 
Than there was water in the Sestiac Seas. 



Shall! 

Sing moans to suchdeliglilsomehaimoay? 
Shall sUdk-tongned Fame, palch'd up with 

The drunken bastard of the multitude 
(Begot when father Judgment is away. 
And, gossip-like, says because oihers 
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Takes newt as if H wen too hot to eat. 
And spits it slavering forth for do g km 

meat), 
Make me, for fofging a fiutastic voir, 
Presume to bear what makes grave matrons 

bow? 
Good vows are never broken with good 

deeds. 
For then good deeds were bad : vows are 

but seeds. 
And good deeds fruits ; even those good 

deeds that grow . 
FVom other stoou than from th' obser v ed 

vow. 
That is a good deed that prevents a bad : 
Had I not yielded, slain myself I had. 
Hero Leander is, Leander Hero ; 
Sud) virtue love hath to make one of two. 
If, then, Leander dki my maid enhe ad git, 
I^eander being myself, I still retain it : 
We break diaste vows when we live 

loosely ever. 
But bound as we are, we live loosdy 

never. 
Two constant lovers being join'd in one. 
Yielding to one another, yield to none. 
We know not how to vow, till love un- 

blindus, 
And vows made ignorantly never bind us. 
Too true it is, that, when 'tis gone, men 

hate 
The joy as vain they took in love's estate : 
But that's since they have lost the heavenly 

light 
Should show them way to judge of all 

things right. 
When life is gone, death must impart his 

terror : 
As death is foe to life, so love to error. 
Before v^e love, how range we through 

this sphere, 
Searching the sundry fancies hunted here. 
Now with desire of wealth transported 

quite 
Beyond our free humanity's delight ; 
Now with ambition climbing falling 

towers, 
Whose hope to scale, our fear to fall 

devours ; 
Now rapt with pastimes, pomp, all joys 

impure : 
Tn things without us no delight is sure. 
But love, with all joys crown'd, within 

doth sit : 
O goddess, pity love, and pardon it !" 
Thus spake she weeping ; but her goddess* 

ear 
Bom'd with too stem a heat, and would 

not hear. 



Af me^ hitfi bonvB^ t^^jfl*** fio 



For spcn as ticn> nm lOrmBeoB 
Yet she hoped «cil,.aiid in her sweet 
Weighing her urgamtatB, ifae i 

them weight. 
And tint the Mcic of Landa^ba 
And 4liem toffiOnttf nookl hdtg p 

Andlfbersonl thatwMftAMi 
Of heaven's greai essencf, fond • 



In her love's bemtka, she hadeoa 
Jove foved him too^ and psido 



Beantf In heaven and eaith tti 

doChwfai. 
It suqppleB rk;oar, and it lesseBiMi 
Thus, her sharp vrit, her love^ her 
Trooping togeuier, made her woo 
Sbeahooidnot lesve her bed, so 

temide? 
Her health sakl she moat Ihe ; ha 

semble. 
She view'd Leander's places ndi 



Tnm'd to his plaoe^ to his ph 

Leander. 
"Ay me," said she, "thatlove'si 

and sense 
Should do it harm 1 my love had 

hence. 
Had he been like his place: 

place, 
Image of constancy! Thus n 

grace 
Parts nowhere, but it leaves S( 

behind 
Worth observation : he renowns I 
His motion is, like heaven's, ofbic 
For where he once is, he is ever d 
This place was' mine ; Leamder, 

thine ; 
Thou being myself, then It h 

mine. 
Mine, and Leander's mine^ 1 

mine. 
Oh, see what wealth it yields i 

yields him : 
For I am in it, he for me doth swi 
Rich, fruitful love, that, doob 

estates, 
Elixir-lik^contracts, though sepai 
Dear place, I kiss thee, and do 

thee, 
As from Leander ever sent to mtJ 

THE END OF THE THUtD SEff 
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Dissi- 
mula- 
tion. 



ENT OF THE FOURTH 
SESTYAD. 

■ed habit deck'd, 
sacrifice effect, 
escription, wrought by Fate ; 
threaten her estate ; 
yet physical, events, 
unterfeit presents, 
lyprides aescends, 
>th the lovers' ends : 
idess of remorse, 
nd articulate force 
cote, Venus' swaii, 
s beauteous Seslian. 
eak her rites' abuses, 
nonster Eronusis, 
ero's sacrifice 
ig darted from her eyes ; 
spring the painted beast, 
ice tamts every breast. 

ander's place she rose, and 
rent robe scatter'd on the 

ip, she every piece did lay 
where in youth of day 

jbit private sacrifice ; 

le offer to the deities 

dess and her powerful son, 
late-felt passion ; 

oly sort she vow'd to end 

slent fancies,* that did rend 

s fade in her love's holy fire, 
in the flames she meant t' 

»n all her religious weeds, 
T in her secret sacred deeds ; 
les, that sun nor fire 
t, and figured chaste desire ; 
;hined in her naked breast, 
le queen-light of the east, 
nd she held a silver wand, 
bt top Peristera did stand, 
nph, but now transform'd a 

was dear in Venus' love ; 
ce she ever since that time 
to draw her coach through 
lue clime. 

hair in curled billows swims 
shoulder : her harmonious 

ore but a most subtile veil, 
them, as it durst not assail 
concord ; for the weakest 

swelling from her beauties 



Nor did it cover, but adumbrate only 
Her most heart-piercing parts, that a blest 

eye 
Might see, as it did shadow, fearfully, 
All that all-love-deserving paradise : 
It was as blue as the most freezing skies ; 
Near the sea's hue, for thence her goddess 

came: 
On it a scarf she wore of wondrous frame ; 
In midst whereof she wrought a virgin's 

face, 
From whose each cheek a fiery blush did 

chase 
Two crimson flames, that did two ways 

extend. 
Spreading the ample scarf to either end ; 
Which figured the division of her mind. 
Whiles yet she rested bashfully inclined, 
And stood not resolute to wed Leander. 
This served her white neck for a purple 

sphere, 
And cast itself at full breadth down her 

back : 
There, since the first breath that begun the 

wrack 
Of her free quiet from Leander's lips, 
She wrought a sea, in one flame, full of 

ships ; 
But that one ship where all her wealth did 

pass. 
Like simple merchants' goods, Leander was; 
For in that sea she naked figured him ; 
Her diving needle taught him how to swim. 
And to each thread did such resemblance 

give, 
For joy to be so like him it did live. 
Things senseless live by art, and rational 

die 
By rude contempt of art and industry. 
Scarce could she work, but in her strength 

of thought. 
She fear'd she prick'd Leander as she 

wrought. 
And oft would shriek so, that her guardian, 

frighted, 
Would staring haste, as with some mischief 

cited. 
They double life that dead things' grief 

sustain ; 
They kill that feel not their friends' living 

pain. 
Sometimes she fear'd he sought her infamy; 
And then, as she was working of his eye. 
She thought to prick it out to quench her 

ill; 
But, as she prick'd, it grew more perfect 

still. 
Trifling attempts no serious acts advance ; 
The fire of love is blown by dalliance. 
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In working his fair neck she did so ffraxx it, 
She still was working her own anns t' 

embrace it : 
That, and his shoulders, and his hands 

were seen 
Above the stream ; and with a pure sea- 
green 
She did so quaintly shadow every limb. 
All mij>^ht be seen beneath the waves to 

swim. 
In this conceited scarf she wrought 

beside 
A moon in change, and shooting stars did 

glide 
In number after her with bloody beams ; 
Which figured her affects in their extremes, 
Ihirsuing nature in her Cynthian body, 
And did her thoughts running on change 

imply ; 
For maias take more delights, when they 

prepare, 
And think of vdxes' states, than when wives 

they are. 
Beneath all these she wrought a fisherman, 
Drawing his nets from forth that ocean ; 
Who drew so hard, ye might discover well, 
I'he toughen'd sinews in his neck did swell : 
His inwaid strains drave out his blood-shot 

eyes, 
And springs of sweat did in his forehead 

rise ; 
Yot WAS of nought but of a serpent sped, 
That in his bosom flew and stung him dead: 
And this by Fate into her mind was sent, 
Not wrought by mere instinct of her intent. 
At the scarf's other end her hand did 

frame, 
Near the fork'd ix)int of the divided flame, 
A countr>' viriiin keeping of a vine, 
Who did of hollow bulrushes combine 
Snares for the stubble-loving grasshopper, 
And by her lay her scrip that nourish'd her. 
Within a myrtle shade she sate and sung ; 
And tufts of waving reeds about her sprung. 
When* lurk'd two foxes, that, while she 

applieti 
Her trifling snares, their thieveries did 

divide, 
One to the vine, another to her scrip. 
That she did negligently overslip ; 
By which her fruitful vine and wholesome 

fare 
She suffer'd spoil'd, to make a childisli 

snare, 
Tliese ominous fancies did her soul express 
And every finger made a prophetess, 
To shew what death was hid in love's 

disguise, 
AndniiUic her Judgment conquer Resumes 



what sweet forms &ir lydies' soob 

shroudf 
Were thej made seen and fiaraed 

their blood ; 
If through their beauties, like ricb 

thitnigfa lawn, 
Thej wovud set forth their ndndf 

virtues drawn. 
In letting graces from their finno ttf, 
To still their eyas thoughts with indaT 
That their phed wits in munbo'di 

might sing 
Passion's huge conquest, and thdri 

leading 
Affection prisoner through their 

cities. 
Pinioned with stories and Aradmeat 

ties. 
Proceed we now with Hero's i 
She odours bum'd, and from tbdr i 

did rise 
Unsavoury fumes, that air with 

inspired ; 
And then the consecrated stkksdeJ 
On whose pale flame an angry spirit! 
And beat it down still as it upwudj 
The virgin tapers that on th' altar mw 
When ^e inflamed them, bam'dam 

blood : 
All sad ostents of that too near : 
That made such moving beauties 

less. 
Then Hero wept ; but her affiightedq*.] 
She quickly wrested from the sacrttoeb 
Shut them, and inwards for h 

look'd, 
Search'd her soft bosom, and fiom 

she pluck'd 
His lovely picture : which when die 

view'd. 
Her beauties were with all love's joys i 

new'd ; 
The odours sweeten'd, and the fires b8»^ 

clear, 
Ixiander's form left no ill object tlw^i 
Such was his beauty, that the force rfflp] 
Whose knowledge teacheth wondos^ 

finite. 

The strength of number and proportit* 
Nature had placed in it to make it knci* j 
Art was her daughter, and what !«■• 

For study lost, entomb'd in drossy qa* 
i After this accident (which for her gloy 

Hero could not but make a histoi]ji 
^ Tk' inhabitants of Sestos and Abydos , 
j Did ever)- year, with feasts |HopitkxiCk 

1 To fair lleander's picture sacrifice : 

, . XxA \\\ex vcet^ '^T«niD& ^1 cs^edal price 
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,nues all approved il held ; 
f\o6k of it repell'd 
xbcrafts, and ibe strifes of 



of Avarice il would pull. 
of Ihunder and of dealh ; 
wife, il for Die time would 
ve it qBcnch'd, and would 
I's hand, it wotild pul oat 

aischiisfs ; it would bring 
nad ; it would enforce to 



s eyes; 



nany c 



ought, and sprung Lean- 
Hero first ; for be whose 
and, dcar'd Such S btal 
Ihoughl his petsoD would 
1 HellaBpont would quickly 
mi'd, she vow'd to banish 

ny check to her delight ; 
p( of silly bashluloess, 
aitb of her desires profess, 
ion should be policy, 
ritb Eeal her piety ^ 
a cathedral church sbould 

7 her chief deity : 

Ibese did the gods fongo ; 

r Imowledge tlid not teacb 



I profession and in though t, 
e and life ; for therein lies 
ies and their dignities ; 
in-bBld world at what it will 
d alheisni that reigns ta i 



Must bear them out, though th' ads be 



must pander be I 

tones Falsehood and Consdeoce : 

ng was the worst, thought Hen) 



Thus would she still proceed in worb 

divine. 
And in her sacied slate of priesthood shine. 
Handling the boly rites with hands as bold, 
' if tberdn she did Jove's thunder hold, . 



That having neither faiths, nor works, irar 






aflaii 



s 'gainst profane 

if thdr jives were cut out by their places. 
And Ihey the only fathers of ihe Giaoes. 

Now, as with settled mind she did repair 
Her thoughts to sacrifice her mvish'd hr — 
And her torn robe, which on the altar L 
And only for religion's fire did stay, 
She heard a Ihunder by the Cyclops beaten. 
In such a volley as the world did threaten. 
Given Venus as she pajted th' airy sphere, 
Descending now to chide with Hero here : 
When suddenly the goddess' waggouera, 
The sivans and turtles that, in coupled 

teres. 
Through all worlds' bosoms draw her In- 
fluence. 
Lighted in Hero's window, and from thence 
To her fair shoulders Hew the gentle doves. 
Graceful jEdone that sweet pleasure loyes, 
And ruff-fooi Chresf e with the tufted crown; 
Both which did kiss her, though their 
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Pmin Iheir fair ptun 
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Jove-lovcd I^eiicote, that pure brightness is ; 

The other bounty^loving Dapsilis. 

All were in heaven, now they with Hero 

were, 
But Venus' looks brought wrath, and urged 

fear. 
Her robe was scarlet ; black her head's 

attire : 
And through her naked breast shined 

streams of fire, 
As when the rarefied air is driven 
In flastiing streams, and opes the darken'd 

heaven. 
In her white hand a wreath of yew she 

bore; 
And breaking th' icy wreath sweet Hero 

wore, 
She forced alx:ut her brows her wreath of 

yew, 
And said, "Now, minion, to thy fate be 

tnie, 
Though not to me ; endure what this por- 
tends : 
Begin where lightness will, in shame it ends. 
Love makes thee cunning ; thou art cur- 
rent now. 
By being counterfeit : thy broken vow 
Eieceit with her pied garters must rejoin, 
And with her stamp thou countenances 

must coin ; 
C?oynoss, and pure deceits, for purities. 
And still a maid wilt seem in cozen'd 

eyes. 
And have an antic face to laugh within, 
While thy smooth looks make men digest 

thy sin. 
But since thy lips (least thought forsworn) 

forswore, 
Be never virgin's vow worth trusting 

more 1" 
When Beauty's dearest did her goddess 

hear 
Breathe such rebukes 'gainst that she 

could not clear. 
Dumb sorrow spake aloud in tears of 

blood, 
That from her grief-burst veins, in piteous 

flood, 
From the sweet conduits of her favour fell. 
The gentle turtles did with moans make 

swell 
Their shining gorges ; the white black-eyed 

swans 
Did sing as woful Epicedians, 
As they would straightways die : when 

Pity's queen, 
The i^oddess Ecte, that had ever been 
Hid m a watery cloud near Hero's cries. 
Since the first instant of her broken eyes, 



Gave briffht Leuoote 

To ease her angnidi, nUenrah 

didbfeok 
With anger at her goddea; dnt did 
Hero so near for that she inedso 
And. thrusting her while nedc at 

said: 
"Why may not amorous Heio 

maid. 
Though she be none, v weD mjh 



In modest cheeks jour inrad 

ness? 
How often have we drawn yonfioBi 
T exchange with mortab rites fvi 

love?. 
Why in your priest, then, call jol^ 

offence, 
That shines in you, and isyoorl 
With this, the Furies stopp'd 

lips, 
Enjoin'd by Venus ; who with 1091 
Beat the kind bird. Fierce ^ghbdvl 

her eyes 
Did set on fire fair Hero's sacrifice^ 
Which was her torn robe and 

hair; 
And the bright flame became a noAl i 

£aJr 
For her aspect : her tresses were d\ 
Knit like a net, where hearts, aDati 

fire. 
Struggled in pants, and could out 

released ; 
Her arms were all with golden 

dress'd, 
And twenty fashion 'd knots, poflie^ 

brakes. 
And all her body girt with painted 1 
Her down-parts in a scorpion's 

tail combined. 
Freckled with twenty colours ; of ^ 

pied wings shined 
Out of her, shoulders ; cloth had 

dye, 
Nor sweeter colours never viewed^ 
In scorching Turkey, Cares, Taitaiyi 
Than shined about this spirit notodBSi , 
Nor was Arachne's web so glorious. 
Of lighting and of shreds she was f 
More hold in base dissembleis is 

not 
Her name was Eronusis. Venus flet 
From Hero's sight, and at her chariot* 
This wondrous creature to so ste9 

height, 
That all the world she might 

with sleight 
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r Aad she viaa free ' from fear of v 



d dissembled, and dis- 
nuch, and every breast 
IS : sbe made her archi- 



loosed, for temper of her 



[e for chasteness wilh the 
ade her show but aiiG 



nswer that up- 

>m anr spot 

very stln 

1 is ashamed of 

e durst up for 



Say doublu her iccultom'd dile, 
Asloih Ihe Night, incnind by File, 
Should wreck dur laven. Raa'i plight : 

Which ere her thinly wi>h ncoveis, 
She sends for two betmthed loven, 

She covertly miEhl celehraie 
Wilh Hcret }oyli:r own effiUe. 

The wfld'nyniphfc'ras^ tlulsnffbSra 

Now was bright Hero weHry of the day, 
Thought an Olympiad in I..eander's stay. 
Sol and the soft-foot Hours hung on his 



ly-clouded was the light, | Set on his golden knee, and, a 
d in day ; night came ere j She pull'd him back ; and, a 

I she kiss'd, 
,ld not through the thick To have him lum to bed : 1 



Idng, god of undaunted 

I so plentiful a theme 
! his laurel anademe, 
iillet made descent, 
passage those lal vapours 

)t thoroughly rarefied 

h, as blue as any vein ; 



To see the love Leander Hero 



Eiamplcs 



rofit ni 



\ 



Day was so long, men walking feli 

The heavy humours that thwr eyes did 

Made them fear mischiels. The hard 
streets were beds 

:1s and for ambitious 



■orld did That, spite of Nature, would Ihdr buaness 
ply: 



is and Hero, Hero held 
re, as a Persian shield ; 



y did the heart of Heave: 
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Of her sweet colours, bearing torches by ; 
For light was held a happy auf(iU7 
Of generation, whose etncient right 
Is nothing else but to produce to light. 
The odd disparent niunber they did choose, 
To show the union married loves should 

use. 
Since in two equal parts it will not sever. 
But the midst holds one to rejoin it ever. 
As common to both parts : men therefore 

deem 
That equal number gods do not esteem. 
Being authors of sweet peace and unity ; 
But pleasing to th' infernal empery. 
Under whose ensigns Wars and Discords 

fight, 
Since an even number you may disunite 
In two parts equal, nought in middle left, 
To reunite each part from other reft ; 
And five they hold in most especial prize, 
Smce 'tis the fint odd number that doth 

rise 
From the two foremost numbers' unity. 
That odd and even are ; which are two 

and three; 
For one no number is ; but thence doth 

flow 
The powerful race of number. Next did go 
A noble matron, that did spinning bear 
A housewife's rock and spindle, and did 

wear 
A wether's skin, with all the snowy fleece. 
To intimate that even the daintiest piece 
And noblest-bom dame should industrious 

be : 
That which does good disgraceth no de- 
gree. 
And now to Juno's temple they are 
come, 
Where lier grave priest stood in the mar- 
riage-room : 
On his riglit arm did hang a scarlet veil, 
And from his shoulders to the ground did 

trail. 
On either side, ribands of white and blue : 
With the red veil he hid the bashful hue 
Of the chaste bride, to shew the modest 

shame. 
In coupling with a man, should grace a 

dame. 
Then took he the disparent silks, and tied 
The lovers by the waists, and side to side. 
In token that thereafter they must bind 
In one self sacred knot each other's mind. 
B^ore them on an altar he presented 
Both fire and water, which was first in- 
vented. 
Since to ingenerate every human creature 
And ewuy other birth produced by Nai\uce, 
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Moisture and heat nmst mix : so manal] 

wife 
For hnman race most join in nnptiallife. 
Then one of Juno's birds, the pamted jq; 
He sacrificecf, and took the gall awqr; 
All which he dkl behind the altar thmi 
In sgn no bitterness of hate should gnii 
Twixt married loves, nor any least diMj 
Nothing they spake, for 'twas 

plam 
For the most silken mildness of anrii 
To let a public audience hear it addL 
She boldly took the man ; and so i 
Was basMulness in Athens, it erected 
To chaste Agneia, which is 

ness, 
A sacred temple, holding her a ^ 
And now to feasts, masques, and 

phant shows. 
The shining troops retum'd, efen tiUf 

throes 
Brought forth with joy the thicketf prtj 

night 
When the sweet nuptial song, that i 

cite 
All to their rest, was by Phemonfiei 
First Delphian prophetess, whoie, 

sprung 
Out of the Muses' well : she song 1 
The bride into her chambor; at 

door 
A matron and a torch-bearer did sfuid: | 
A painted box of confits in her hand 
The matron held, and so did other i 
That compass'd roimd the hoooor'di 

tial room. 
The custom was, that every makldkimj 
During her maidenhead, a silkoi spbse 
About her waist, above her inmost vtal 
Knit with Minerva's knot, and dof 

freed 
By the fair brid^^room on the 

night. 
With many ceremonies of delight: 
And yet eternised Hymen's tender bdfc 
To suffer it dissolved so, sweetly cried 
The maids that heard, so loved ad dl 

adore her. 
They wish'd with all their hearts to ■* 

for her. 
So had the matrons, that with confits sttP I 
About the chamber, such aSecdotf^j 

blood. 
And so true feeling of her haimlesspHi^ 
That every one a shower of omfits nfflii 
For which the Ixide-youths scrambiiif 

the ground. 
In noise of that sweet hail hercnesK* 
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tn tfligiHS his bcmrtes mm 
odt 

jnd; 

povtioila wUte Slid cdntton, 

miztiire^ an ligtit dear and 

ponsiblK t]i9 ffoldai hair, 
is heUL witbout tlw other, 

sgether. an together fiede ; 
lix'd aflSsctions ihoold invade 
t loveo; a^iicfa being jiet mi- 
tt and their coroforts oofsed 

concord* snbject to the efe ; 
in Hymen, pleased so matcb- 

s were esteem'd in their fdSL 

and cokrar miz'd in Hymen's 

sweet ooDoocd was thon^t 

then 

, music, feasts, and greatest 

look'd, that even tiie diastest 

join in joys of sacred land ; 
low liis chm's first down con- 
rich fleece, in golden curls con- 

ras so loved, he loved so too : 
est beauties, bound by nuptials, 

ocharis, who was by all men 

I, fidrest, and the richest maid 
' Athenian damsels, Hymen 

transmission, that his heart 
d 
vhite breast to hers: but her 

bis, was so interminate 

and honour, that his love durst 

; but sight and hearing, nor 

need 

requital, the grand prize of 

be hear or see, but he must 

re beauty's music would agree 

1 in oonsort ; therefore robbed 



His dkin of those same few first fruits it 

bore. 
And dad in such atthe as virgins wore, 
He kept them company ; and might rtgin 

wdl. 
For he d^ all bat Eodiaris excd 
In all the &ir of beauty : yet he wanted 
'^%tne to make his own deures implanted 
In his dear Eudiaris ; for women never 1 
Love beauty in thdr sex, but envy ever. I 
His judgment yet, that doist not soit 

address, 
Nor, past dne means, presume of doe 

success. 
Reason gat Fortune in the end to speed 
To his best pnvjrers ; but stnmge it seem'd, 

indeed. 
That Fortune shookl a chaste affection 

bless: 
Preferment seldom graceth bashfiilnesB. 
Nor graced it Hymen yet ; but many a 

dart. 
And many an amorous thought enthraU'd 

his heart. 
Ere he obtain'd her ; and he side became. 
Forced to abstain her sight ; and then the 

flame 
Raged in his bosom. O, what grief did 

fill him 1 
Sight made him sick, and want of sight 

did kill him. 
The virgins wonder'd where Diaetia stay'd. 
For so did Hymen term himself, a maid. 
At length with sickly looks he greeted 

them : 
'Tis strange to see 'gainst what an extreme 

stream 
A lover strives ; poor Hymen look'd so ill. 
That as in merit he increased still 
By suffering much, so he in grace de- 
creased : 
Women are most won, when men merit 

least : 
If Merit look not well. Love bids stand 

by; 
Love's special lesson is to please the eye. 
And Hymen soon recovering all he lost. 
Deceiving still these maids, but himself 

most, 
His love and he with many virgin dames. 
Noble by birth, noble by beauty's flames, 
Leaving the town with songs and hallow'd 

lights, 
To do great Ceres Eleusina rites 
Of zealous sacrifice, were made a prey 
To barbarous rovers, that in ambush lay. 
And with rude hands enforced thdr shining 

spoil, 
Far from the darken'd city, tired with toil: 
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And when the jrcllow issue of the sky 
Came trooping funh. jealous of cruelty 
To their bright fellows of this under 

heaven. 
Into a double night, tbej saw t2»em 

driven, 
A horrid cave, the thieves' black mansion ; 
^^liere. weary of the journey they had gone. 
Their last night's watch, and drunk with 

their sweet gains. 
Dull Morpheus entered, laden with silken 

chains, 
Stronger than iron, and bound the swelling 

veins 
And tired senses of these lawless swains; 
I5ut when the virgin lights thus dimly 

bum'd, 
O, what a hell was heaven in I how they 

moum'd, 
And wrung their hands, and wound their 

gentle forms 
Into the shapes of sorrow 1 Golden storms 
Fell from their eyes; as when the sun 

appears 
And yet it rains, so shew'd their eyes their 

tears: 
And, as when funeral dames watch a dead 

corse, 
Weeping about it, telling with remorse 
What pains he felt, how long in pain he 

lay, 
liow little food he ate, what he would 

sav; 
And then mix mournful tales of others' 

deaths, 
Smothering themselves in clouds of their 

own breaths ; 
At length, one cheering other, call for 

wine ; 
The golden bowl drinks tears out of their 

eyne. 
As they drink wine from it ; and round it 

goes. 
Each helping other to relieve their woes ; 
So cast these virgins' beauties mutual rays, 
One lights another, face the face displays ; 
Lips by reflection kiss'd, and hands hands 

shook. 
Even by the whiteness each of other took. 
But Hymen now used friendly Morpheus' 

aid, 
Slew every thief, and rescued every maid : 
And now did his enamour'd passion take 
Heart from his hearty deed, whose worth 

dkl make 
His hope of bounteous Eucharis more 

strong ; 
And now came Love with Proteus, who 

had long 



Juggled the little god with pea) 

gifts. 
Ran through all slumes, and varin 

riiifts. 
To win Love's stay with him, an 

him love him : 
And when be saw no strength d 

could move him 
To make him love or stay, be nimbi 
Into Love's self, he so eztremdy h 
And thus came Love, with Plroteas 

power, 
T* encounter Eucharis: first, like th 
That Juno's milk did spring, tbesil 
He fell on Hymen's hand, who 

did spy 
The bounteous godhead, and wk 

drous joy 
Offered it Eucharis. She, woodroa 
Drew back her hand : the sabtk 

did woo it. 
And, drawing it near, mix'd so yo 

not know it. 
As two clear tapers mix in one the 
So did the lily and the hand than 
She view'd it ; and her view tt 

bestovirs 
Amongst her spirits ; for, as ooloa 
From sup«1icies of each thing we 
Even so with colours forms emittei 
And where Love's form is, love 

is form : 
He enter'd at the eye ; his sacred .* 
Rose from the hand, tove's 

instrument : 
It stirr'd her blood's sea so, thai 

went, 
And beat in bashful waves 'gainst t 

shore 
Of her divided cheeks ; it raged tl 
Because the tide went 'gainst the 

wind 
Of her estate and birth ; and as w 
In fainting ebbs, the flowciy Zeph 
The green-hair'd Hellespont, b 

silver curls 
'Gainst Hero's tower ; but in bi 

retreat. 
The waves obeying him, they aflfl 
Leaving the chalky shore a great i 
'l*hen moist it freshly with anoUier 
So ebb'd and fiow'd the blood* in i 

face. 
Coyness and love strived wfai 

greatest grace ; 



• These two words are now first res! 
the edition of 1598. —Ed. 
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inity did fight on coyness' side. ^^^7 =^ "'"^- r-si:-* J'"-'-^^- '-^^ ^'^*- 

of her parents' frowns, and frma'ie cyinsx: 

gride T issosa ibsr ±-je:i2£ vr.i l1 -.ztn-j •jrjn- 
ing the lower place, more than it pliiaszi. 

loves Tot Hrnssis raai ijir --, :ir:r iiisr 
high contents desert and virtue mores. bz^-z^ 

] Love fought Hymen's beanxy and Thsrt be nnzs: pij^yr -.i<si_ . r;^ v :: 
his valore, •■•*:.: v-lts 

cfa scarce could so mudi favour ye To Aioirs-bt * iniir. l z-yrzzr. mrz :; r:- 

allnre Mad* lII i«f tj*-* ejui ii-* iiii:- -jiv l—-: 
xwie to strike, but famdess idle stood : ±y : 

on is fiery valour's sovereign good. Ksr btir: izit tl ner i-.rrx: z^.:t^ —\. • 

Love once enter'd, wishd no grssier CLr :ifi :i btr -.yt-pit l2ii -.:. -.:i*-- r*-l :.!r 
aid Ln^ 

Q he could find within ; thought S:=i2* :: crxLxt £Z i: ":::r:rtr i.:.-, r s:u;r 
thought betray 'd ; gi : 

bribed, but inoomipted, gaTrison A" pinr^rs ib* bil r*-^ •!•• -.::: ru* :.ii :■". 

J '• lo Hymen ;" there those songs I- s;.t=rr. sai vu\j:::h^i i:it n.-:.r .c; :..c 
begun, '-ei:*. 

Love was gxown so rich wiih such a And jived ri*r ii/i^ut yisy J-jp rui'-iiiits 
gain, £^t 

wanton with the ease of his free FCFE, And tbt vy-"jd bti*.* tii ■-•l. Tnt rw: 
t he would turn into her rccghes: l1 e^.ij 

frowns Hj^jn r'-^ss vrj* vi* r-;— :r i.ti:r.-,»- vtr 

torn them out ; and thus he Hymen .--ni v bt: be-^a-rit •_:' j*t I 1 ■.*. . -,.• .isi- 

crowns Y-: \iJLt "ri^r i-jii.rt :ivv r«vo--i7i;. d 
gr of his thoughts, man's greaiest j'jz.z-i^'j^^ 

cmpery : Tr.:n -Jit sr. .-ic vtr,rt i.-. l-;<i-^ fid •.tn. 

was his first brave step to deitv. A; •uer* :^ ^>:r70--.t miOt '.:, ii»a;-»* r-.:nt i 
ome to the mourning city ihey'rrpair. r.»ar*. 

1 pe\k-s as wholesome as the mcmii^ ".V-ril ■- tr* •> .: ;-,-*'t '-.t^i.-.-i- r -. -.^ 'vr. 

air, A'.i --:;■ "-. . :»! a.: .-.■• - •.'. :.: . p.**- *■: 

he sad parents of each saved rr.aid : ri^L ••■ t. '.,-. ~ e ; - • v -..-^i .- 1 . ■ -. .w 
Hymen and his Eucharls had l^d sj-z rt-i 

plot, to make the fiairiC of ihtfr A h_:.drvl '.-.'.Lt ; ;• :"-::_i v ■:. : ••. 
delight Tf.r^ 

nd as the moon at fuU, and f^ ej T^ ff.ii :.-* : rrz.:.: '-"-.lt.vj. ;.-.i :.- -i •_ 
bright. ■**:T.' 

?cause the parents of chaste E-jihirlr A-d r. :rr* •/'.r-- ^-s."!!/* :.':z.- k:. w,-. ;,;> 
ceding Hymen's so, might cross :heir p.L-ir-: rt:.' 

bliss; -r.t r._i:.il£ iir^.^-.: -'r'x;»*ri «; !*r. c_' 

as the world rewards deserts, that ".a *■ : -. t ■ : ■• r. 

nol assist with force ; so when the}' sa A- Fr^;-.-. .- '"r.e.r ;-. v'. rr t" t -i'^ '.-.e" rric/^t 
ir daughter safe, take 'vaiitage of tht^r : ;' . • '. 

own. T.TV r- --iv-i: d .':;•-'.••. *:.•, ", '/•-■.y.h 
se Hymen's \-alour much, coihi-g :--'' : 

bestown ; L.'*:-.- <. ', - •-'/ '-**'" ';; '-■.". -^ -■. .*.i." •-*. '/ 
nen must lea\-e the virgins :n a grove : -..r 

off from Athens, and go firs: to pr-ve, .-.r.d if-',' v. ■- ;. . •;• • *.-.;■....» 

> restore them all with fan-.e cr.d "..fe, 1 r '; j;-^- ' '-<■'- : "' ' ;' '■ ■' * ■ ■ '-''^ "♦ ' ' 

should enjoy his dearest as his ■A\ft. ?>i:or'; ".■'." i ■ ■.« '/•,/• •. • •■■ • '//•• 
s told to all the maids, the TTrj~\ ag^ee. r.'.*.'.^ 

• rip>er sort, knowing what lis \'^ :.■* A'- / f-,"- -;■ . - ;; ' /;.- : •. ■ .«•■:■': 

i first mouth of a news so far dtr]-.ed. Or.;,: i.i •-.',.• > :. .■ < i •.', ' - ,- • ': v.* 
1 that to hear and bear news brave fcliis ',:.': f.'-.r *: : 

lived, .^" ': "r^. r,:. ':" '.'^ a': r ', ■• v ;. -*/ '^ ■«.-",:.,••.«: 

being a carriage specia'. h-'ird to bear '!:.'; :r.'.-;i':."i of s^., :.-.•.-:.. ,'•';/• v.-f',.'*; 
njrrents, these ccc-rrer.ts bei.-.g so :.er Aer.: 

dear, r J ve '. y.t'.y c:. . ! "irt ". . r.'-j-.V -'. « , ■ ;. vr : :. •.•.'.-;, ♦. 
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To blow it dovm ; which, staring np, dift- 

may'd 
The timorous feast ; and she no longer 

stay'd ; 
But, bowing to the bridcigroom and the 

bride, 
Did, like a shooting exhalation, glide 
Out of their sights : the turning of her 

back 
Made them all shriek, it look'd so ghastly 

black. 

hapless Hero 1 that most hapless doud 
Thy soon-succcedine tragedy foreshowed. 
Thus aJl the nuptial crew to joys depart ; 
But much-wrong'd Hero stood Hell's 

blackest dart : 
Whose wound because I grieve so to dis- 
play, 

1 use digressions thus t'increase the day. 

THE END OF THE FIFTH SESTYAD. 



THE ARGUMENT OF THE SIXTH SESTYAD. 

Leucote flies to all the winds, 
And from the Fates their outraj^ blinds. 
That Hero and her love may meet. 
Leander, with Love's complete fleet 
Mann'd m himself, puts forth to seas ; 
When straight the ruthless Destinies, 
With At«5, stir the winds to war 
Upon the Hellespont ; their jar 
Drowns poor Leander. Hero's eyes, 
Wet witnesses of his surprise, 
Her torch blown out, grief casts her down 
Upon her love, and both doth drown: 
In whose just ruth the god of seas 
Transforms them to th' Acanthides. 

No longer could the Day nor Destinies 
Delay the Night, who now did frowning 

rise 
Into her throne ; and at her humorous 

breasts 
Visions and Dreams lay sucking : all men's 

rests 
Fell like the mists of death upon their 

eyes. 
Day's too-long darts so kill'd their faculties. 
The winds yet, like the flowers, to cease 

began ; 
For bright Leucote, Venus' whitest swan. 
That held sweet Hero dear, spread her fair 

wings. 
Like to a field of snow, and message brings 
From Venus to the Fates, f entreat them 

lay 
Their charge upon the winds iVidt xage 
to stay. 



That the stem battle of the 



\ 



And gaaxd Leander to his km 
The Fates consent ; ay me. 

Fates 1 
They shew'd their fovoun to c 

hates. 
And draw fjeander on, lest sea 
Should stay his too obsequious 
Who like a fleering slavish pan 
In warping profit or a traitoroc 
Hoops round his rotten body w 
And pricks his descant bos i 

notes; 
Praising with open throat, an 

foul 
As his false heart, the beauty d 
Kissing his skipping hand wil 

skips. 
That cannot leave, bat leaps up 
Like a cock-sparrow, or a shun 
Sharp at a red-lipp'd youth, a 

doth mean 
Of all his antic shows, but doth 
More tender fawns, and takes 

hair 
Ftom his tame subject's shouk 

and calls 
For everjrthing he lacks; creeps 

walls 
With backward humblesse, to 

less way : 
Thus his false fate did with Lea 
First to black Eurus flies 

Leucote, 
(Bom 'mongst the negroes in ti 

sea, 
On whose curl'd head the gl( 

doth rise). 
And shows the sovereign wiU of 
To have him cease his blasts ; : 

he lies. 
Next, to the fenny Notus course 
And found him leaning, with hi 

folds. 
Upon a rock, his white hair full ol 
And him she chargeth by the fah 
To hold in his wet cheeks his dff 
To Zephyr then that doth i 

rejoice : 
To snake-foot Boreas next she dj 
And found him tossing of hi! 

love. 
To heat his frosty bosom hid in s 
Who with Leucote 's sight did 

blow. 
Thus all were still to Hero! 



HERO AND LEANDER. 



Leand 



It fires peifiiDKd must g 



To kiss the Wrdl, allhough ll !ighl«l htei: 
But all his powers iu her desire! awaked, 
Her love and- virtues clothed him richly 

n^ed. 

L kiss but fire that only shows puraue; 
' Hero, figure show ami 





virtue 




Kow at opposed Abydos nooghl ww 








But bleating aocks, and many a bcllowiog 








Slain for the nuptials; ctacks of falling 


rOB gloss of our aociely 1 






Blows of braad axes: pourings out of 



t loved for good, held high, 
oathed for good, obscured, 
jined, be deedlew good, dis- 

th these thoughts her torch 
sake wax. Nature doth 
lOde a torch ; but vre 

I made, we light it : nor did 
ifc (o maids ; but each S'lcl 
■r soul the best of her fret 
de, disconsolate, 



s fire to 






nild a 



did sot ihroogh nxh uaqfM^ 



lids are but torches 
our grief, not cause of grief, 
r nought is gteau'd, but the 
but to tell how she deS( 



\llj Hellespout was min'd and 

Wth bloody torrents' ttiM ibe shamMe* 

Not aigumenis of feast, bnt ihom (hat 

Foretelling that red night that followed. 
More blood was spilt, mote honours were 

Than could have graced any happy feast ; 
Rich banquets, triumphs, evety pomp 

employs 
His Eumptuotis hand ; no miser's nuptial 

Joys- 
Air felt contiuuat thunder with the noise 
Made in the general marriage violence : 
Aad no man knew the cause of this ex- 
hapless lords, Leander's '" 



Asshort was he of that himself he prlied. 
As is an empty gallant full of form. 
That thinks each look an 



ireathings ; i 
h his cup 






orroyve 



Brought after him t< 

For his rare judgment i 

Hath seen' the hot Low CoUQlites, not 
their heat, 

ibeir rampires and thai buildings 



yel; 



t the I 



of Mr. Dyce 

— mio readinj ; Dut am n 
/itmlo ihe leKt.— E.19. 



94 MU&EUS : OF HERO AND LEANDER. 

Sour eyes be matches, and it will in manv poxti ovennatch it. In the Oiislnil,U' 
y all the most learned the incomparable Love-Poem of the worid. Md I vo 
something soiry you could Justly tax me with doing it any wrong in our £i 
though perhaps it will not so amUe under yomr seasures and censoics, as the 
published. 

Let the great comprehenden and maUe ntteiers of the Greek docotion i 
language, drop under their unloading*, how humbly soever they please, andtb 
disclaim their own strength, that my weakness may seem the more piesiimptt 
can impose no scruple the more buithen on my shoulders, that I will ied; 
Reason chance to join arbiter with Will, and appear to me ; to whom I : 
prostratcly subject. And if envious Misconstruction could once leave tyraiuuz 
my infortunate Innocence, both the Charity it argued would render them that u 
more Christian, and me industrious, to biBle out of them the discharge of tb 
duties. 



OF MUSiEUS, 
Ota of the worthy D. Gagef's CoUedions, 

Musseus was a renowned Greek Poet, bom at Athens, the son of Eomolp 
lived m the time of Orpheus, and is said to be one of them that went the 
Voyage to Colchos for the Golden Fleece. He wrote of the Gods' genealogy b( 
other ; and invented the Sphere. Whose <»>iiiion was, that all mings were : 
one Matter, and resolved into one again. Of whose works only this one Poem 
and I^ennder is extant. Of himself, in his Sixth Book of .£neids, Viigil makes 
able mention, where in Elysium he makes Sibylla speak this of him — 

Musaeum ante omnes ; medium nam plurima turba, 
Hunc hjdwt, atque humeris extantem snspidt aids. 

He was bom in Falerum, a town in the middle of Tuscia, or the famous cc 
Tuscany in Italy, called also Hetruria. 



OF ABYDUS AND SESTUS. 

Abydus and Sestus were two ancient Towns ; one in Europe, another i 
East and West, opposite ; on both the shores of the Hellespont. Their na 
extant in Maps to this day. But in their places are two Castles built, which tb 
call Bogazossas, that is. Castles situate by the sea-side. Seamen now call tl 
where Sestus stood Malido. It was likewise called Possidonium. But At 
called Auco. They are both renowned in all writers for nothing so much as ti 
of Leander and Hero. 



OF THE HELLESPONT. 

Hellespont is the straits of the two seas, Propontis and Egeum, mnmn{ 
Abydus and Sestus. Over which Xerxes built a bridge, and joined these two t 
gether, conveying over his army of seven hundred thousand men. It is now ( 
some the Straits of Gallipolis ; but by Frenchmen, Flemings, and others, the 



* Some word, such as *'he\d" or " accouxvteA" aetTcv&\o\»Tinss«Bi^V<ewi.— TLt 
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a * '^*% t Vt» tum^^^JMM Alb 

086 i nrWBlBiitilOiVBMlvt 
'CDS Han ciymf : ni pi^cn 
esmit ■* 
sk'd BcwpCm^ uMt ooald not 

powm um&Mq[xiiiies gsfe 

Leandor so^ in jframs tlMsy 

ame near hiai ; «iid tndi 4»fie 



iDoUier, lodi to ktat oo, 

ar diaUow ftnows earth was 

r low took a little breath : * 
It Fkttt sate ginning 61 his 

.fe^ and with the sendle winds 
snion him. And now H^ro 

Ut, her dear Leandei^s state : 
tad pafd for him to every 

ind that wh^'d her with her 

aoe, she Ue'd and q)ake it 

t, gave it drink out of her ejres 
isOihst : hut still their oroddes 
oor tovdi envied,' and rudely 

flame from that dear food it 

nourish'd her Leander's life, 
her robe she rescued from their 

soft was such hard hearts to 

ar soul, even as her sQk, faint, 



O thievish Fates, to let Uoid. 12^^:^i ' ' 



it ; out, O out it went. 
1 call'd Neptune, that now rent 
b curls, and tore his wrinkled 

8 in billows did eadk other 

nrilh ruth, he hurVd his marble 

Fates : it wounded Lachesis 
meander's thread, and could not 

itself, as it her hand did hit, 

i fall, and quite did sunder it 

and Neptune raged, the more 

d 

ife's fort, and kill'd as he em- 

stiU his own mishap increase ; 
brt Uve, it is in peace. 



BoOd two firir templea for flffc aabB Ogjipe^ 
To rob it with a poison'd tnniifiio^ 
Thooi^ soids' gms starve, ths^odhaaro 

l^dear 
In ugliest tldngs; aensfrq;»ort pttsmts a 

bear: 
But here noiM|fat aorves our tnraa: O 

heaven and earth. 
How most most wretdwd is onr human 

birth! 
And now did an the tyrannoas SKw depart* 
Knowing there was astorm in Hero's heart. 
Greater than they cpiddmaka^^irnr^ 

their smart.* 
She bowed heradf to low otft of ber toww. 
That wonder 'twas she£eIlnot ere ber boor, 
^th sfiarchhig the lamenllng wwes lor 

him: 
Like a poor snail, her gentle supple limb 
Hung on her tuxxet's top^ to most down- 
right. 
As she would dive beneadk Ae dazknoa 

quite. 
To find her jewel ; jeweil«-ber Leander, 
A name of idl earth's jevrels pleased not bar 
Like his dear name : ** laindwy atiU my 

choice. 
Come nought but my Leaader : O, my 

voice, 
Turn to Leander : henceforth be all sounds. 
Accents, and phrases, that shew all griefs^ 

wounds. 
Analysed in Leander. O, black change I 
Trumpets, do you with thimder of your 

cLange, 
Drive out this change's honor ; my voice 

faints : 
Where all jov was, now shriek out all com* 

plaints. i 

Thus cried she ; for her mixed soul 
. teU 
Her love was dead : and when the mom- ' I 

ing feU 
Prostrate upon the weeping earth for woe, 

of h< 

show 



Blushes, that bled out of her diedcs, did 



Leander brought by Neptune, bruised and 

torn 
With cities' ruins he to rocks had worn. 
To filthy usuring rocks, that would have 

blood. 
Though they could get of him no other 

good. . 
She saw him, and the sight was XOUA, 

much more 
Than might have served to kill her ; shouU 

her store 
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Of ffknt lonows speak ^— Bunt, die, bleed. 
And leave poor plaints to us that shall 

succeed. 
She fell on her love'sboaom, hon'^^'^Ci^ 
And with Leander's name she breathed her 

Neptune for pity in his anns did take 
them. 
FlunfT them into the air, and did awake 

tnem 
Like two sweet birds, snmamfd th' Acan- 

thides, 
Which we call Thistle-warps, that near no 

seas 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly. 
And feed on thistle-tops, to testify 
The hardness of their first life in their fast ; 
The first, in thorns of love, that sorrows 

past: 
And so most beautiful their colours show, 
As none (so little) like tliem ; her sad brow 



A Mble vdvet leather coven qoiti 
E««n like the foiebead-dodis tli 

night. 
Or when they sorrow, ladies use 
Their wings, blue, red, and ydk 



Cokmrs that, as we construe oolo 
Their states to life :— the yeOc 

their saint. 
The devil* Venus left them ; b 

truth; 
The red and Uack, ensinis of ( 

ruth. 
And this true honour from their b 

sprung-^ 
They were the first that ever poet 



* So (or to be more exact " deuilT) 1 
^i59B,uistead of the ordittuy reading 
Sou 
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^^L^ ""' 


And therefore of the ruby-colour'd maid 
The odorous neek he with a kiss assa/d. 
And, stricken with the sling of love, he 
piay'd : 






"Dear Venus, neirt to Venus you must 

gifj 
And nnt Mh-.erya. trace Minerva too : 
\om hke with earthly James tio light can 




^Lb ''^ 


To Jove's' great Daughters I must liken 




Blest was thy great Begetter ; blest was she 




^^^^^te- in 


Whose womb did bear thee; but most 

blessedly 
The womb itself fared that thy throes diJ 

prove. 
O hear my prayer : pily the need of Love. 
As priest of Venus, practise Venus' nirt. 
CotnR, Bna instruct me in her bed's- 




^^^^^^•<tf 


dehghts. 
It fits not you, a virgin, to vow aids 




^^^^^-d£. 


To Venus' service ; Venus loves no maids. 






If Venus' institutions you prefer, 




^^^^T bis 


And faithful ceremonies vow to her. 
Nuptials and bcfls they be. If her love 




^^^^^^ 4<n 


binds, 
Love love's sweet laws, that soflen hurann 




^^^^^•^' 


mmds. 




^^^^^ <«ie 


Make me your aervant ; husband, ft you 
Whom Cupid with his burning shafts hath 




^^H^^ iiict 












And hunted to you. as swift Hermes drave 






With his gold-rorl Jove's bold son lo be 






slave 






To Lydla'a sovereign Virgin ; bul for mp. 






Venus insulting forced my feet to thee. 




^^HL.'s 


1 was not guided by wise Mercury. 
Virgin, you know, when Atalanta fled 
Out of Arcadia, kind Melanion's bed, 
Affecting virgin-life, your angry Queen, 


, 




spleeo. 
A( last possess'd him of her complete 




^^^^^1 lU- 






heart. 






And ynu, dear love, because I would avert 




^^^^^Hfeud 


Your Goddess' anger, 1 would faia per- 






Wiih these ''love-luring words eonform'd 
he made 






The maid recusant to his bloods desire, 
1^ set her soft mind on an etrins fire. 




^^^^^^^HiBc^^^^^ki she was strook and do^in to earth 




^^^^^H i^^^^^v ""^'^ 




^^^^^H ^^^^^^^w ejea, hid vermilion hue, 




^^^^■^^^^^^U with shame. Oft uith her foot 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kmper part ; and l,as un- 


\ 




m- » \ 
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MUS^US ; OF HERO AND LEANDER. 



e abseni ; all socb fill the flowliw v/aj. 
When Fame proclaims a solemn ho^-daf, 
Not bent so mucb to ofler holy flonMfc 
As to the beauties of assemble! dame*. 

The virgin Heio eniei'd lb' bolv place, 
And giaceful beams cast round about her 



■ing redness, like the Iwo-hued rose 
Her odorous bud beginning to disclose. 
You would have said, in all her Uneamenu 
A meadow full of rosea she presents. 

' t she' blush 'd ; which (putting 

Her while robe, reaching (o her ankles) 

nvhile she in passing did her feet dispose) 
As she had wholly been a moving rose. 
Graces in numbeis from her pans did flow. 
The Ancients, therefore (since they did not 

Only three Graces ; lor. 

Into a smile her priestly modesty, 
A hundred Graces grew from either eye. 
A fit one, sure, the Cyprian Goddess found 
To be her minisltess ; and so highly 

With worth her grace was, past all other 

That, of a priest made to the I 

A new Queen of Ihem she in 



Anddi 
Of a 



the young n 



It wish'd fair Hero was his wife, or none, 
or could she sth about the well-buill 

This way or that, but every way she wan 
A following mind in all men ; which theii 



"All Sparta I have tiavell'd, and survey'd 

The City Lacedasmon, where we hear 

■ " Beauties' labours and contentions were, 

:yer saw. It may be Venus gat 

One of the j^unger Graces to supply 

' T/jepJaceo/ priesthood toherHeily, 



Let Ti 



I with sight yet 

ight founc 

heaven a God, 



;t Hero's I 



aeM 

I would Dot wish to be in 

Were Hero here my wife. 

To lay |Hi>raDe hands on thy kciy priea, 

O Veous, with another such as^ 

My nuptial longings." Thus 

thai nuke: 
The rest tbeir wounds hid, and 

brakej 
Her beauty's fire, being so suppna^ 

But thou, Leander, more than all ecM 
Wouldsl not, when thou hadsl tisaii 

amazing Mold, 
Waste with close stings, and seek u <H 

Bui, with the flaming arrows of her<^ 
Wounded UDwares, thou wouldsl inM 
Vent th' ioflammatioo thy burnt hiacAi 

Or live with saered medicine of her W 
But now the love-brand in his efttM 

And vrith unconquer'd fire his bafli 

Into a coal ; together wrought thefli 



And, from the stroke his eye siulsin 

wound 
Opens within, and dolh his entrailss 
Amafe then took him. Impudence 

Shame 
Made earthquakes in bim with IbA 

and flame. 
His heart betwixt them toia'd, m ! 

Took all these prisoners in him ; «ii<t 

Her matchless beauty, vrith 
Increased bis bands; till aguish Lait,i 

Shame and Observance, licensed IW' 

And, wisely liking impudent* in lolft ' 
Silent he went, arid stood awbul I 

Maid, 

And in side glani 

His crafty eyes 



s lain^ bees 



shon 
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im hii mA/30 fiameb md 

{iBocftiL Then henwif cm* 

I ctmniiig, taming fronihim. 

mrtenaaocig. giving yH tpme 

daik signs, of ber khifflng 

I downJooks whetting his 

leait to see Lovers sense in 

npt of whet be did piefer. 
i wish'd unseen to vge the 

tk down her beems to lowest 

le Even-Star took vantage of 

• 

e his kind approaches made, 
' the msMt doods increase^ 
er rosy liand, and heki his 

IS silence had his ticsoli 

silent, put on angel's doek, 
hand bade. He discerning 

id would-4iot, to her boldlier 

orate robe, with much cost 

St embracing, on he brought 
h' in-parts of the reverend 

/e-sparks more and more did 

on, and, with a woman's 

Leander, thus his boldness 

inger, are you >%iad? 111- 

thus a virgin Sestian ? 
way : let go, fear to offend 
of my birth-right's dther 

you to solidt thus 
'enus. Hopeless, dangerous, 
p way is to a virgin's bed." 
maiden form, she menaced, 
new that when these female 

ury, they are certain signs 
uasions. Women's threats 

ily all you msb your own. / 



And tbensfbfe of the luhj'^cflOQTVl maid 
The odoroos neck he with a Uss assi^^d. 
And, sttidcen with the sting of love^ he 

nr VeBHB, next to Vcns jofi most 




Ami I wKlUcenra, tnoe Mfaiervn too ; 
Your lihe with earthly dames no Ugfat can 




T»4jcNre's great Daughters I most Uken 

y&x. 
Blest was thy great Begetter; Uestwasshe 
Whose womb did bear thee; bat most 

blessedly ^ 

The womb itself fined that thy throes did 

prove. 

hear myjprayer : pity the need oC Love. 
As priest oiVenns, practise Venus' rites. 
Come, and instznct me in her bed's- 

ddights. 
It fits not yon, a viighi, to vow aids 
To Venus' service ; Venus loves no maids. 
If Venus' institutions vou prefer. 
And fidthful ceremonies vow to her, 
Nuptials and beds they be. If her love 

binds. 
Love love's sweet laws, that soften human 

minds. 
ly|ake me your servant ; husband, if you 

pleased ; 
Whom Cupid with his burning shafts hath 

seised, 
And hunted to you, as swift Hermes drave 
With his gold-rod Jove's bold son to be 

slave 
To Lydia's sovereign Viigin ; but for me, 
Venus insulting forced my feet to thee. 

1 was not guided by wise Mercury. 
Virgin, vou know, when Atalanta fled 
Out of Arcadia, kind Melanion's bed. 
Affecting virgin-life, your angry Queoi, 
Whom first she used with a malignant 

spleen, 
At last possess'd him of her complete 

heart. 
And you, dear love, because I would avert 
Your Goddess' anger, 1 would fain per- 
suade." 
With these ^ove-liuing words conform'd 

he made 
The maid recusant to his blood's desire. 
And set her soft mind on an erring fire. 
Dumb she was strook ; and down to earth 

she threw 
Her rosy eyes, hid in vermilion hue. 
Made red with shame. Oft with her foot 

she raced 
Earth's upper port; and oft i^asqoiV^'nSL- 

graced) 



\ 

\ 
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About her shoulders gathered up her weed. 
All these fove-tokens are that men shall 

speed. 
Of a persuaded virgin, to her bed 
Promise is most given when the least is 

said. 
And now she took in Love's sweet "bitter 

sting, 
Bum'd in a fire that cool'd her surfiriting. 
Her beauties likewise strook her Mmi 

amazed; 
For, while her eyes fix'd on the pavement 

gazed, 
Love on Leander's looks show'd luiy 

seas'd. 
Never enough his greedy ms were pleased 
To view** the fair gloss of her tender neck. 
At last this sweet voice past, and out did 

break 
A ruddy moisture from her bashiiil eyes : 
** Stranger, perhaps thy words might exer- 
cise 
Motion in flints, as well as my soft breast. 
Who taught thee words, ^ that err from 

East to West 
In their wild liberty? O woe is me I 
To this m v native soil who guided thee 7 
All thou nast said is vain : for how canst 

thou 

glot to be trusted ; one I do not know) 
ope to excite in me a mixed love ? 
^Tis clear, that Iaw by no means will ap- 
prove 

Nuptials with us ; for thou canst never 
gain. 

My parents' graces. If thou wouldst re- 
main 

Close on my shore, as outcast from thine 
own, 

Venus will be in darkest comers known. 

Man's tongue is friend to scandal ; loose 
acts done 

In surest secret, in the open sun 

And every market-place will bum thine 
ears. 

But say, what name sustain'st thou? What 
soil bears 

Name of thy country? Mine I cannot 
• hide. 
V * . My far-spread name is Hero ; I abide 

Housed in an all-seen tower, whose tops'^ 
touch heaven, 

Bdlt on a steep shore, that to sea is driven 

Before the City Sestus ; one sole maid 

Attending. And this irksome l^e is laid 

By my austere friends' wills on one so 
young ; 

No like-yeafd virgins near, no youthful 
throng, 



V. 



To meet In aome ddiglitii, dances, oi 
Bat day and ii]gtit the wfadj set 

tliioir 
Wild mmmiuing cnfi About our de 



This said, her white robe Ud her c 

likeaphefet. 
And then (with shame aflccted, sidc 

used 
Wotds that deshed yontlia^ and herii 

accosed) 
She blamed herself for them, anddx 



Mean-naoe Leander fi^ Love's tnv 
ThroQgliallhisthoui^itB; dmUbgh 

migfat 
Encounter Lofe^ fliat daied Ua i 

fight. 
Mind-changing Love woondi mi 

cores again. 
Those mortals over whom be liili toi 
Th' AU-tamer stoops to, in adtiifaf I 
They may with some ease beir m ; 

his bow. 
So our Leander, whom he hart; hek 
Who having long his hklden in 

oeal'd. 
And vez'd with thoQgfats he Olal 

impart, 
His stay he quitted with this qoidoat 
••Virgin, for thy love I will swim aw 
That ships denies ; and though vilhl 

rave, » 

In way to thy bed, all the seas ia ose 
I would despise ; the HellegpcottraFti 
All nights to swim to one vsweet bed 

thee 
Were nothing, if when Love had landei 
All hid in weeds and in Venemoi fas 
I brought withal bright Hem's iM 

home. 
Not far from hence, and just agaim 

town, 
Abydiis stands, that my birth ctb 

own. 
Hold but a torch then in thy t%esiC9 

tower , 

(Which I beholding, to thatstmy.g 
May plough the dark seas, as tbe S 

Love), 
I will not care to see Bodtes move 
Down to the sea, nor sharp Oiiontn 
His never-wet car, but amve my sd 
Against my country, at thy plefloiBg 
But, dear, take heed that no m 

blore 
The torch extinguish, bearing all tin 
By which my life sails, lest I kv 
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lou my name know (as thou dost 

use) 

ier, lovely Hero's spouse." 

and couple their close marriage 

ship ever to be held in shade 

itness of one nuptial life) 

. ; agreed that Hero every night 

Id her torch out ; every night 

'e 

is passage of the sea should 

: even of the watchful nuptials 

iir wills the stem power of con- 

their parting. Hero to her 

linding his returning hoiu:) 
e turret marks, for fear he fail'd, 
1-founded broad Abydus sail'd. 
oth thirsted for the secret strife 
oung-married lovely man and 

Y after no desire shot home, 
le chamber-decking night were 

Wight's sooty clouds clapp'd all 

I with sleep ; yet took Leander 

)pposed shore of the noiseful seas 
iger of glittering marriages 
ihly for ; or rather long'd to see 
s of their Light to misery, 
jover'd in their covert bed. 
saw the blackest curtain spread 
the dark night, her bright torch 
ow'd. 
jht no sooner th' eager lover 

s blood set on as bright a fire : 
)um'd the torch and his desire, 
g of the sea the horrid roar, 
h the tender air the mad waves 

trembled ; but at last he rear'd 

he storm his spirit, and thus 

i 

se words to it) his resolute mind : 

radful is ; the Sea with nought 

water, outward all his ire ; 

e lights his fear with an inward 

my heart, fear nought that flits 

.ves, 

himself to me, despise these 



^Art thou to know that Venus' birth was 

here? 
Commands the sea, and all that grieves us 

there?" 
This said, his fair limbs of his weed he 

stript ; 
Which, at his head with both hands bound, 

he shipt. 
Leapt from the shore, find cast into the 

sea 
His lovely body ; thrusting all his way 
Up to the torch, that still he thought did 

call ; 
He oars, he steerer, he the ship and all. 
Hero advanced upon a tower so high, 
As soon would lose on it the fixed'st eye ; 
And, like the Goddess Star, with her light 

shining. 
The winds, that always (as at her repining) 
Would blast her pleasures, with her veil 

she check'd, 
And from their envies did her torch pro- 
tect. 
And this she never left, till she had brought 
Leander to the havenful shore he sought. 
When down she ran, and up she lighted 

then. 
To her tower's top, the weariest of men. 
First at the gates (without a syllable used) 
She hugg'd her panting husband, all dif- 
fused 
With foamy drops still stilling from his 

hair. 
Then brought she him into the inmost fair 
Of all, her virgin-chamber, that, at best, 
Was with her beauties ten times better 

dress'd. 
His body then she cleansed ; his body 

oil'd 
With rosy odours, and his bosom (soil'd 
With the unsavoury sea) she render'd sweet. 
Then, in the high-made bed (even panting 

yet) 
Herself she pour'd about her husband's 

breast. 
And these words utt«r'd : " With too much 

unrest, 
O husband, you have bought this little 

peace ! 
Husband ! No other man hath paid th' in- 
crease 
Of that huge sum of pains you took for me. 
And yet I know it is enough for thee 
To suffer for my love the fishy savours 
The working sea breathes. Come, lay all 

thy labours 
On my all-thankful bosom." All this said. 
He straight ungirdledhet ; aivdbovYv^^iXs 

paid 
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To Vemis what her gentle statotes bomid. 
Here weddings were, hot not a musical 

sound; 
Here bed-rites ofier'd, but no hymns of 

pfaise. 

Nor poet sacred wedlodc's worth did raise. 

No tordies gilt the honoured nnptial bed, 

Norainr youths mnch-moving dances led. 

No fiuher, nor. no reverend mother, smig 

Hymi»t O Hvmem, blessing loves so young. 

But when the consummating hours had 

crown'd 
The downright nuptials, a calm bed was 

found; 
Silence the room fiz'd ; Dailmess deck'd 

thebride; 
But hymns and such rites £sr were laid 

a»de. 
Night was sole gracer of this nuptial boose ; 
Cheeriiil Aurora never saw the spouse 
In any beds that were too broadly known, 
Away he fled still to his region. 
And Ineathed insatiate of the absent Sun. 
Hero ka>t all this from her parents still. 
Her priestly weed was laige, andwouklnot 

A maid by day she was, a wife by night ; 
Which both so loved they wish'd it never 

Ught. 
And thus both, hiding the strong need of 

love. 
In Venus' secret sphere rejoiced to move. 
But soon their joy died ; and that still- 

toss'd state 
Of their stolen nuptials drew but little 

date. 
For when the frosty Winter kept his justs, 
Rousing together all the horrid gusts 
That from the ever-whirling pits arise. 
And those weak deeps that drive up to the 

skies. 
Against the drench'd foundations making 

knock 
Their curled foreheads ; then with many a 

shock 
The winds and seas met, made the storms 

aloud 
Beat all the rough sea with a pitchy cloud. 
And then the black bark, buffeted with 

gales, 
Earth checks so rudely that in two it 

falls; 
The seaman flying winter's faithless sea. 
Yet, brave Leander, all this bent at thee 
Could not compel in thee one fit of fear ; 
But when the cruel faithless messenger, 
The tower, appear'd, and show'd th* 

accustom 'd light, 
It stuDg thee on, secure of all the spile 



The mgiiv S"^ *!*• Bnt 



Unhflppjf Hioro rtoBJd Imepbl oowVI 

flaiMB* 
And lie without LouKler, n 
Her diortJived bedF4N9r a boti 

cacioog 
As wtSk as Lofo^ and boA fhclr \ 

combioed 
Enticing her, in her ImumI n 
The fctal k we- to s dw but this oaa! 



Njgfatcame. And now the Sea i 

shores 
Mustered her winds tap i fiom'whaiBi 



They bddi'd their mde hnaOm m 

■utereit naws. 
In midst of wfaidi Leander. wA, 

pride 
or his dotf hope to bocd Ui 

brides 
Upon die toog^ back oflfee 

And then waves Uu'mIpI^>. 

Ttnibled together ; tea afid i 
The fitting winds die fiaiM^ 

uimz'd ; 
Zephyr and Eurus flew in cither's M'^ 
Notus and Boreas wrastler-like i 
And toss each other with thdr 

backs. 
Inevitable wete the horrid ends 
The shaken Sea gave ; ruthftd wen 

wracks 
Leander sufier'd in the savage nk 
Th' inexorable whirlpits did emale. 
Often he pmy'd to Venus bom of aee^^ 
Neptune their King ; and BoRSik '' 

'twould please 
His godhead, for the Nymph A]tM| 

sake, 
Not to forget the like stealth he did 1 ^ 
For her dear love^ toudi'd then wiA m^ 

sad state. 
But none would hdp him ; Lore 

not Fate. 
Every way toss'd with waves and An]| 

rude breath 
Justling together, he was crush*d to < 
No more his youthful force his feeti 

mands, ^^ 

Unmoved lay now his late alUMnf.; 

hands. , 

His throat was tum'd free dumnd tD iH' 

flood, 
And drink went down thai did tti 
\ icotiv %<qkA. 
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> more the false light for the cursed wind 

bum'd, 
lat of Leander ever-to-be-moum'd 
sw out the love and souL When Hero 

still 
id watchful eyes, and a most constant 

will 
» £^ide the voyage ; and the morning 

shined, 
t not by her light she her love could 

find, 
e stood distract with miserable woes, 
id round about the sea's broad shoulders 

throws 



Her eye, to second the extinguish 'd light ; 
And tried if any way her husband's sight 
Erring in any part she should descry. 
When at her turret's foot she saw him lie 
Mangled with rocks, and all embrued, she 

tore 
About her breast the curious weed she 

wore; 
And with a shriek from off her turret's 

height 
Cast her fair body headlong, that fell right 
On her dead husband, spent with him her 

breath ; 
And each won other in the worst of death. 



ANNOTATIONS UPON THIS POEM OF MUSiEUS. 



* roifUKTrdAos signifies one fut nuptias apparat 
I instrutt. 

' Nvft^o<rr6Aov flurrpoF cpcaTwv. Nvfi^ocmiXof 
t qui sponsatn sponso aaducit sen conciliat. 

* 2vvcpi9(K, socius in aliquo opere. 

^{Sussperdife amans, and therefore I enlarge 
,c verlKil translation. 

* *AyycAti|v B' c^vAo^cf flUCOtfuJTMF, &C. 'Ay* 
Ato, besides what is translated in the Latin 
'* est Huntiata, item tnandatutn a nuntio 
'^iatum. item/ama, and therefore I translate 

Jame-freighted ship, because Leander calls 
tnself oAjcbf epoirof, which is translated navis 
Uteris, though 6Axb$ properly signifies sulcus, 
' tractus navis, vel serpentis, vel atherea 
'%£itta, &»€. 

* "Ex^pov a^Tiiv. •Extfo^.'Ex^pa, and 'Ex^pb? 
'cofone signification, or have their deduction 
»e ; and seem to be deduced airb toO txt<rBai., 

hartre. Ut sit odium quod anitno infixunt 
^ret. For odium, is by Cicero defined ira 
^veterata. I have therefore translated it 
^cording to this deduction, because it expresses 
Uter ; and taking the wind for the fate of the 
ind : which conceived and appointed before, 
akes it as inveterate or infixed. 
' Xpoii^i' yop (leKeiav ipvOaxvtro, colore enitn 
emororum rubebat. A most excellent hyper- 
»Ie, being to be understood sAe blushed all 
erher. Or, then follows another elegancy, as 
ranee and hard to conceive. The mere verbal 
inskition of the Latin being in the sense either 
•perfect, or utterly inelegant, which I must 
t leave to your judgment, for your own satis- 
rtion. The words are — 

u poia AevKOxiTwrof virb a^vpa Xayutero 
Kovprrfi. 

Euntis vera 
fiarn rosa Candida indutce tunicd sub talis 
splendebant puella. 

I understand which, that her white weed was 

underlined with roses, and that they shined 

t of it as she went, ts passing poor and 



absurd ; and as gross to have her stuck all over 
with roses. ^ And therefore to make the sense 
answerable in heiehth and elegancy to the former, 
she seemed (blushing all over her white robe, 
even below her ankles as she went) a moving 
rose, as having the blush of many roses about 
her, 

* 'Ave^aive Pa0v<rKtoi ecnrepo? aor^p. Appa* 
ruit umbrosa Hesperus stella. E regione is 
before; which I English Atid east; the Even- 
star took vantage of her shade; viz., of the 
evening shade, which is the cause that stars 
appear. 

» XoAii^poi'a vevMaTaK. instabilis tiutus fmcllce. 
I l£.n^ish.her7vo7tldand'wouldnot. Xa\iff>p<av, 
6 xaAi$ TO.? ^piva^, signifying ctti mens laxata 
est et efierva ; and of extremity therein ametis, 
deniens. "KaXuftpoveta, sum xaAii^paii'. 

^0 Demetis sutn — she calls him 5v(rp.op6, which 
signifies cui difficile /atuin obtingit ; according 
to which I English it, infelix (being the word 
in the Latin) not expressing so particularly, 
because the unhappy in our language hath 
divers understandings, as waggish, or subtle, 
&>€. And the other well expressing an ill 
abodement in Hero of his ill or hard fate ; 
imagining straight the strange and sudden 
alteration in her to be fatal. 

'^ AeKTpov afirlxavov. UapOeviKrj^ going 
before, it is Latined, virginis ad lectum difficile 
est ire ; but ayLrixavo<: signifies lutllis uiachinis 
expugnabilis : the ivay unto a virgiiCs bed ts 
utterly barred. 

"* KvirpiSio)!' oapcoi' aurayyeXot ct<rti' aTretXai. 
Venereantni consuetudininn perse inmtiex sunt 
mince ; exceeding elegant. AurayyeAo? signify- 
ing qui sibi nun tins est, id est, qui sine aliorum 
opera sua ipse nuntiat ; according to which I 
have Englished it, "Oape?, Irtsus vetierei. 
'An-tiAal also, which signifies mince, having a 
reciprocal signification in our tongue, being 
Englished, mines. Mines, as it is privileged 
amongst us, being English, signifying mines 
made under the earth. I have passed it with 
that word, being fit for iVis pVace vtv l\vaX Mtv^w- 
standing. 
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So brings fbe wealth-oontracting jewdler 
Poaris and dear stones trmn. ridiest 
shons and streams. 
As thy aooomplish'd travail doth confer 
FVom skUl-enricfaed jsools, their wealthier 
gems ; ' «* 

So doth his hand enchase in amldl'd gold. 
Cut and adom'd beyond their native 
merits, 
Hit solid flames, as thine hath . here 
. enroll'd 

In more than golden verse, those better'd 
spirits; 
Sahe entreasures Princes* Cabinets 

As thy wealth will their wished libraries; 
So on the throat of the rude sea he sets 
His venturous foot, for his illustrious 
prize ; 
And through wild deserts, arm'd with 
wilder beasts, 
As thou adventurest on the multitude. 
Upon the boggy and engulfed breasts 
Of hirelings, sworn to find most right 
most rude ; 
And he, in storms at sea, doth not endure, 
Nor in vast deserts, amongst wolves, 
more danger, 
Than we that would with virtue live secure, 

Sustain for her in every vice's anger. 
Nor is this allegory unjustly rack'd 
To this strange length, only that jewels 
. are. 
In estimation merely, so exact ; 

And thy work, in itself, is dear and rare. 
Wherein Minerva had been vanquished 
Had she, by it, her sacred looms 
advanced, 
And through thy subject woven her graphic 
thread. 
Contending therein, to be more entranced ; 



* Verses prefixed to " Seianvs kis fall. 

Written by Ben: lonson. Mart non h!c 

CentauroSf non Gorgotues Harpyasgo inuenies: 

Hominem pagina nostra sapit. At London: 

Printed by 6. £lld, for Thomas Thorpe. 1605.** 



For tfaongli tfaf hand wlHi tcuoe I 
to draw 
The seml-ciicle of SmANUS' liie 
Thy mnse yet makes it the whole 
and law, 
To all state fives ; aAd boondsaB 
strife* 
And as a little brook creeps fiponrhl 
A^nth shallow tremblings Aioi 
lowest vales. 
As if he fear'd his stream abraHlti 
Lest i^o&ne feet should wvnii 
rude gales; 
Bat finding happy channds, and R 
Of other fords mix with his modal 
He grows a goodly river, and dew 
The strength that mann'd him s 
left his source ; 
Then takes he in delightsome met 
groves, 
And with his two-edged waters^ flc 
Before great palaces, and all men's 
Build by his shores to greet his pc 
So thy diaste muse, by viitnoa 
mistrust. 
Which is a true mark of the truest 
In virgin fear of men's illiterate hat 
Shut her soft wings, and durst nc 
her spirit ; 
Till. noblycherish'd,nowthoa1ett'st! 
Singing the sable orgies of the Bft 
And in the highest pitch of Tnged] 
Makest her command all tmni 
ground produces. 
But, as it is a sign of love's first fini 
Not pleasure by a lovely presence 
And boldness to attempt ; hot 
retiring 
To places desolate and fever-shal 
So, when the love of knowledge fiisl 
us. 
Our tongues do falter, and tfat 
doth rove 
Through our thin spirits, and < 
detects us 
1' dXXaixibsx tnith« whom we so tni 
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ith iEschylus, a fair young 

without a husband, more 

eye from breaking forth in 

leholds a youth that fits her 

in's first taste of knowledge 

the affection she inspireth ; 
>n men that most unduly 
with hate, and all the loves 

lead, or but our finger ache, 
it seek the physician ; if a 

il malady we take, 
physician is desired ever ; 
neiancholy, lunacy, 
adness over-heat our brains, 
t out, or the physician fly, 
1 vehemence even the sense 

s, they are past recure, 
tyrannous spleen, their stings 

reprovers ; they that will 

discipline, are not said t' 

5 qualified, then, with natural 

et-mouth'd, and affecting 

wits) 

call illness good, and good- 

>u the fire, that true-spoke 

e fits. 

>t then be great ? yes : who is 

;ood Spartan king — greater 

lewise juster ? No degree 
i eminence, or Empery 
Stagyrite held) in any one 
other, whose soul farther 

e life the gods are better 

knowledge difference all 

lerefore, hath this due re- 

I pass nothing without ob- 

ction ; or that might correct 
lers, and renown the well- 



PerformiTig such a lively evidence 

In thy narrations, that thy hearers still 
Thou tum'st to thy spectators, and the 
sense 
That thy spectators have of good or ill. 
Thou inject 'st jointly to thy reader's souls, 
So dear is held, so deck'd thy nimierous 
task 
As thou putt'st handles to the Thespian 
bowls. 
Or stuck'st rich plumes in the Palladian 
cask. 
All thy worth, yet, thyself must patronize 
By quaffing more of the Castalian head ; 
In expiscation of whose mysteries. 
Our nets must still be clogg'd with 
heavy lead. 
To make them sink and catch ; for cheer- 
ful gold 
Was never found in the Pierian streams. 
But wants, and scorns, and shames for 
silver sold. 
What, what shall we. elect in these ex- 
tremes? 
Now by the shafts of the great Cyrrhan 
poet, 
That bear all light that is about the 
world, 
I would have all dull poet-haters know it, 
They shall be soul-bound, and in dark- 
ness hurl'd 
A thousand years, as Satan was, their 
sire. 
Ere any worthy the poetic name 
(Might I, that warm but at the muse' 
fire. 
Presume to guard it), should let death- 
less fame 
Light half a beam of all her hundred 
eyes. 
At his dim taper, in their memories. 
Fly» fly» you are too near ; so odorous 
flowers, 
Being held too near the censer of our 
sense, 
Render not pure nor so sincere their 
powers, 
As being held a little distance thence ; 
Because much troubled earthy parts im- 
prove them : 
Which mixed with the odours we ex- 
hale, 
Do vitiate what we draw in. But remove 
them 
A little space, the earthy parts do fall. 
And what is pure, and hot by his tenuity, 
Is to our powers of savour purely borne 
But fly, or stay ; use thou the assiduity 
Fit for a true contemner of their scorn. 
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Worth— ipffli^ tliM to il kn ligtolil fa 
blood, 

md 
dure, 

la wbom their stnuos, dib'd to Ihdr 
spring, are flood. 
Qracolons Salisbmj. whose inspired voice 
In state proportioas sings their Bfs- 



And, thoogfa last named, first in whom 
therrejcxce. 
To whose true worth they vow most ob- 
sequies, 
Most noble SufTolk, who by nature noble, 
And judgment virtuous, cannot fall by 
Fortune, 
Who, when our herd came not to drink, 
but trouble 
The Muses' waters, did a wall impor- 
tune — 
Midst of assaults — ^about their sacred 
river; 
In whose behalfs my poor soul, con- 
secrate 
To poorest virtue, to the longest liver 
His name, in spite of death, shsdl propa- 
gate. 
O, could the world but feel how sweet a 
touch 
A good deed hath in one in love with 
goodness 
(If Poesy were not ravished so much. 
And her composed rage held the 
simplest woodness. 



fhat tempi 
infaUe^ ] 



SuLi in civil 
_ idondso! 

ieH dns) tbej voold no 




didvani 
Who it— in CBXth thoqgfa kw- 

Moit dbte f honoar life, thoagl 



And ao^ good finead, safe pe 

To 0Ke « loDg peaces tl 

vinuuus strue, 
lawlddi let's both cootendu 

helgfat. 
Not making Fame our obj 

good life. 



Com forth. Se|ami9i &I1 faefioR Ik 
And of thy fen's reviver aik kiqp 

That thy low fairtfa and meciti i 
took 
A fortune in the feoe^ of Mdi I 



For so his fervent love to virtnev Vi< 
That her pluck'd plumes sbo^ii 
to such calling. 
That he presents thee to all ■ 
states. 
As if thou hadst been all Ail « 
falling. 
His strong arm plucking from thsi 
world 
Fame's brazen house, and kgrskfl 
as low 
As Homer's Barathrum ; that, fitom 
hurl'd, 
Thou might'st fall on it : and tlr 
grow 
To all posterities from his wo 

ground. 
And under heaven nought i 
Song might sound. 

Haec CommentiA 
Gwfgims CMafmm 
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TO HIS DEAR FRIEND 

ENJAMIN JONSON HIS VOLPONE* 



nore forth, Volpone, and tbf 

3 all lEOglh, Ibr iby breath will 

iholl never wear thy case : 

ot hont 10 kai, but lo preserve 

est hoonds thoa dost still but 



md as the symbol of life's guard the 

That, sleeping wakes ; and for her Icor 

o ahalt thou be advanced and made a 

believed In for Ibjr 

es both inatk, and 

Is bit, and sounded, to please best and 

ro all which, since thou makest so sweet a 
cry. 
Take all thy best fue, uid be nothing 
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The Tears of Peace. 



TO THE HIGH-BORN PRINCE OF MEN, 

HENRY, 

ROYAL INHERITOR TO THE UNITED KINGDOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



INDUCTIO. 
IT sovereign, the great King of 

• grace, outlabour'd Hercules ; 
his pillars, stretch'd her vic- 

were sole soul t' all royalties) 
11 kings in this vast universe 
>te nets on th' impious lust of 

mitate his goodness still 

g clear'd so well war's outward 

3, still employs his firm desires 
im'd ink upon those inward 

; worse war in the minds of 

use the outward war again : 
laming so men's sensual blood 
Dod public drowns in private 

iks under his o>\ti overfreight ; 
Dns and their learnings, ship- 
l quite ; 
religion, that should still be 

js so many that most know't in 

admiring, since in each man 

lear that by it all might find, 
inform 'd, their object, perfect 

ps the narrow path to happi- 

scourse, I shunn'd, as is my 

: preace, and all their time's 



T' enjoy least trodden fields, and fre&t 

shades ; 
Wherein (of all the pleasure that invades 
The life of man, and flies all vulgar feet, 
Since silent meditation is most sweet) 
I sat to it ; discoursing what main want 
So ransack'd man, that it did quite supplant 
The inward peace I spake of, letting in 
At his loose veins, sad war and all his 

sin. 
When suddenly, a comfortable light 
Brake through the shade ; and, after it, 

the sight 
Of a most grave and goodly person shined. 
With eyes tum'd upwards, and was out- 
ward, blind ; 
But inward, past and future things he 

saw, 
And was to both, and present times, their 

law. 
His sacred bosom was so full of fire 
That 'twas transparent, and made him 

expire 
His breath in flames, that did instruct, me- 

thought. 
And (as my soul were then at full) they 

wrought. 
At which, I casting down my humble eyes. 
Not daring to attempt their fervencies ; 
He thus bespake me : "Dear mind, do not 

fear 
My strange appearance ; now 'tis time t' 

outwear 
Thy bashful disposition, and put on 
As confident a countenance as the Sun. 
For what hast thou to look on, more divine 
And horrid, than man is.; as he should 

shine, 
And as he doth? what freed from this 

world's strife, 
What he is entering and "whal etidm^Vvfe'^ 
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All whidi thou only studiest, and dost 

know; 
And more than which is only sought ftnr 

show. 
Thou must not undervalue what thou hast, 
In weighing it with that which more is 

graced; 
The worth that weigheth inward should not 

long 
For outward prices. This should make 

thee strong 
In thy close value ; nought so good can be 
As that which lasts good betwuct God and 

thee. 
Remember thine own verse : ' Should 

heaven turn hell, 
For deeds well done, I would do ever well.* " 
This heard, with joy enough, to break 

the twine 
Of life and soul^ so apt to break as mine ; 
I brake into a trance, and then remain'd. 
Like him, an only soul ; and so obtain'd 
Such boldness by the sense he did control. 
That I set look to look, and soul to sooL 
I view'd him at his brightest ; though, alas, 
With all acknowledgment, of what he was 
Beyond what I found habited in me ; 
And thus I spake: "O thou that, blind, 

dost see 
My heart and soul, what may I reckon 

thee, 
Whose heavenly look shows not, nor voice 

sounds man ?" 
" I am," said he, " that spirit Elysian, 
That in thy native air, and on the hill 
Next Hitchin's left hand, did thy bosom 

fill 
With such a flood of soul, that thou wert 

fain. 
With exclamations of her rapture then, . 
To vent it to the echoes of the vale ; 
When, meditating of me, a sweet gale 
Brought me upon thee ; and thou didst in- 
herit 
My true sense, for the time then, in my 

spirit ; 
And I, invisibly, went prompting thee 
To those fair greens where thou didst 

English me." 
Scarce he had utter'd this, when well I 

knew 
It was my Prince's Homer ; whose dear 

view 
Renew'd my grateful memory of the grace 
His Highness did me for him ; which in 

face 
Methought the Spirit show'd, was his 

delight, 
And added glory to his heavenly p\\g,\il *. 



Wbo.told m^ he broqglit stiTto ri( 

That be was Angel to me; Star, aadl 
Advancing odouzs of goodba|ieto! 
And Uridme mviediedageiboiiUi 
Heaven's btessuff in a fiee and ' 

life. 
Conduct me; thio' earth's ] 

strife. 
To that true Peace; whose seaidi Ii 

tend. 
And to the Oalm shore of a knedi 
But now, as I cast xoand my 

eye, A 

To see if this free soul had oompsH 
Or that, alone, he lovingly pmsna ' 
The hidden places of my solitnde ; 
He rent a doud down with " ' ' 

hand 
That at his back hung, 'twtat m- 

land 
Never inhabited, and said : '*Nov.1 
What main defect it is that doth i 
The workl, in ominous flatteries of al 
So full of worse than war ; wfaoMi 



Devours her issue." Withvfaieh^ 

view'd 
A lady, like a deity indued. 
But weeping like a woman, and ; 
Out of one thicket, that saw never dK'^ 
Towards another ; bearing undeneiBj 
Her arm, a cofhn, for some ]Hixe of <' 
And after her, in funeral form, did | 
The wood's four-footed beasts, by i 

two: 
A male and female match'd, of evojl 
And after them, with like instinct f 
The airy nation felt her sorrow's ) 
Fell on the earth, kept rank, and 

their wings. 
Which sight I much did pity and i 
And long'd to know the dalne that 

inspire 
Those bestials with such bamsBe 

and ruth ; 
And how I now should know the 

truth 
(As Homer promised) of that msbi i 
That makes men all their inwaid 

reject 
For name of outward ; then he tookl 

hand ; 
I^ed to her, and would make 

mand 
(Though he could have resolved mj 

she was, 
Aktid {tovQ. what cause those stmft 
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3 And at their best, did teacb ber. 



J 



.1 she was Peace, sent down 

:e rrom Ih' Almighty Deity 

men, who new bad bani^b 

odeties, and made ber err 
Aoert ; only human love, 
'like son, did a long tin 

ith her ; hut now, alas, w 



e boiB 



it cofRn and did 









sbe gave time lo note wbence 

of peace, wbidi was fiom want . 

ved now, what that peace did 

.adc shift with and did so much 

declining to 11 
apen shadows 

ng in his beams) east such in- 

ram her. that I saw it glide 

shadow only, men there lived, 

shade their thrift ; nought bat 

A 'gainst all war that might 

ties or their coasciences ; siuce 

il give Peace, her sulistance) 

Mis ; where he suffer'tl Fate, 
■ad lUaerals beasts must cete- 

I I Treely wish'd I bad been 

J fblloH' aalaiv, at Ihfir irorsF, / 



II Jot and wa 
■■Homer to 



learn d 
To shun injuslice, even lo dovei or flies ; 
Rut to the Devil, or the Itetinies, 
Where I am jusi, and know I honour 



A beam of Homer's fie^r soul in mine. 
That made me s;e, I might propose 

doubt : 
■Which w-as : if this were (rue Pea< 

found out. 
Thai tell such passion ? I proved her sad 

And piay'd her call her voice out of 



To answer, why she was afHicted so. 
Or how. in ber, such contraries could fall. 
That taught all Joy and was the life of all ? 
■ ■ " " that there 



Passions, in which corruption hatli no 

There is a joy of soul ; and wliy not then 
A grief of soul, that is no scathe to men? 
For both are passions, though not sucli as 

engender pain. 

And mourning far more sweet than ban- .- 

quBlbng. 
Good, that deservelh joy, receiving ill. 
Doth merit justly as much sorrow BtiU : 
And is it a corruption to do right ? 
Grief that dischargeth conscience, is de- 
light ; 

ntforr^Lti 
That grief in peace 
might dwell. 

now fell all things from their natural 

Stupidity, 



birth :/ 
5sion (n-Kea 



rted all ; the Muses, Virtues, Graces, 
Now suffer'd rude and miserable thBWa 
From men's societies to that dKOT.^iea.fti -A 
And after them, Religion tdiasedbj deasVi \ 
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t'Amr wrrpinff. Mcrdini; to Che funml : 
Siugl.t hrr dear Mother IVaoe, and down 

itiil f.iU 
prforr hrr. fAintm|:. on her homed knees ; 
I'll r II il horn. Hith praying for the miseries 
She Irft the Horld in : desperate in their 

Mn ; 
Marl lie* h'-r knees pierced ; but hcawn 

CI It] 111 r.itt win 
To vt.iy ihr Mr:};h*r ruin of his Klory 
In )i«*r s.u! r\ilr . :i!l ihe memory 
Of hiMvrn ;intt hi-a«rnly things, rued of 

all haiic!> : 
IIiMvrn movo »o far off that men say it 

>t.inds ; 
And l-lanh >^ tum'd the true and monng 

Hravrn ; 
Am! ^o 'tis le:t : and »o in all Tnith driven 
Fn^m hrr false tiosom : all K left alone, 
'I ill all lie ordrr'd with confusion. 
'I hiK thr poor brood of Peace. dri\Tn 

ami diotress'd, 
I.iy brtNMlrd all beneath their mother's 

bn'ANt : 
Wlio fi-11 upon them weepinjf. as ihey fell : 
All wiTf su pined that she contoin'd them 

wi-n. 
And in (hi-; Charts, the dif^e^tion 
And iM-aiity of the world lay thrust and 

throvi::. 
In this d ji-iti III IVacc pour'd out her 

teats, 
WonKtl, \*ith *-«'Iik- jxiuse, in my wounded 

cars. 



INVOCATIO. 

O yc tlirei^-tinu»s-thrice sacred Quiristers 
Of ( hkI's fiTcni 'IVmple, the small Univ-erse 
Of ruinous man (thus prostrate as ye lie 
Hroclcd and loa(l(.*d with calamity, 
Contunipt and shame in your true mother 

As you make sad my soul with your 

miscast', 
So make her able fitly to disperse 
Your sadness and her own in sadder verse. 



Now, old, and freely bomsh'd 

selves 
From men s societies, as from 

shelves. 
Help me to sing and die, on oi 

shore ; 
And let her lend me her waves 
In yours, and your most holy S 
Hea\*cn's fall, and human ! 

funerals. 
And thou, great Prince <rf t 
; ^ _ sweet graces 
Shine on these tears ; and dry; 

faces 
j Of Peace and all her heaveiMl 
From whose doves' eyes is sb 
I dotis blood 
Of hea^-en's dear Lamb, Aat fi 

in them. 
Make these no toys then ; gird 
Of thrice Great Britain with tb 

ba3rs ; 
And Hith thy Eagle's featha 

raise 
The heavy body of my humble 
That thy great Homer's spirii 

use 
Her topless flight, and bea 

above 

The reach of mortals and their 

To that high honour his Achil 

And make thy glory far outshi 

While this small time ga\-el 

kind throes. 
Vent for the \iolence of hersu 
She tum'd on her right side, 

on 
Her tragic daughter's bosom) 
My heavy looks, drownd in im 
For her and that so wrong'd 

hers. 
At which even Peace express 

spleen. 
And, as a careful mother I ha 
Chide her loved child, snatch' 

fear from danger : 
So Peace chid me ; aiid first s 

anger. 
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nd Borrmv, Bnd the vulgar's 

St tfaou freely Ihese miha.UDtei3 

easins ? emply of all graces, 
d riches ; by the ben pursued 
I sleep, toil, love, scai, Krvilude, 
nd irembling, with whole lives 
■Is? 
break'sl sleeps, digg'at under 



to End light in obscurity, 
lis deep vale of death ; 
r upwards, Eind Uvest s 



bou makest weeds for thy soul 

shion, as the body's are. 

[ grant their strangeness, and 

uch wietctiednesSi to bear the 



: lessen 'd for th«r being strange 
□Igar as Ibe rest that range 
llong mplures, through the 

Ihey get grace for their being 

JO shnna'd fy viriiit, Ihrmen 

•atk, 

Uk Jrav/s Ike viiigtir daitia and 

b mxat confess it ; for where 

or Virtue, for themselves alone, 

Glory, Grealness, Pleasure, 

cs, studies these ; who studies 

lal study. Iflji Ihc nilgnr plot 



Thai all the learning he gets liiing by/ 
Men but for form or hmnour dignily 
(As himself studies but for form and show, 
' ' never makes his special end, loknow) 

. .inding face, a property to use 
In all things vile, makes bookworms, creep 

scorns he books and bookworms I O 



. . .. 15 a forest overgrown Bweds flie!,'* . 
Toads, adders, savages, that all men shnn/ 
When on the souih-side, in a fresh May sun, 
to varied herds, the beasts lie out and 

sleep. 
The busy gnals in swarms a bniang keep. 
And gild their empty bodies {lift aloft) 
'- beams, that though they see all, diBe- 

rence nought : 

tn5(«d o! polish'd men, and true IncreaM^ 
She brings forlh men with vices overgrown: 
Women, so light, and like, few know their 

For mild and human tongues, tongues 

And all these (while they may) lake sun, 

ind spring, 
To help them sleep, and flourish ; oa whose 



like war. 
In. That robe serves grcal men ; why 

Pe. Since great and mean are ail but 

For regular learning, that shonld diflTeience 

'Tvs'ixt all men's worths, and make the 

mean or ^xM.//, 
As that is mean 0( fereal, or chief abtAe 

Serves the plebeian and the lord alike. 
Their objects show their leammgs are all 

Their lives, their objecls, \canim£\insA\ti 
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/it. Y(MiiiMtti,lbrnoftp«rt; nor would 
it diip te i e 
That most put if tb^faoytd: rinoe Amj 



i 



Contempt of leamioff. nor esteem it fit 
Noblesie should stucqri see, or ooitntenaiioe 

it. 
Pt. Can men in bkwd bo ndbkb not in 

soul? 
Reason ebhon it : since what do^h eontrol 
The rudeness of the blood and makes it 

Or hath chief means, high birthriglit to re- 
double 

In making manners soft, and TmanKhe 
mikl. 

Not snfiering hnmanes to mn proud or 

If vonl and learning ; (or in loie, cc act) 
i^ bkxxi where both ftil, then lies noblesse 

wxack'd. 
In, It cannot be denied ; bnt ooold yon 

prove 
As well that th' act of learning^ or the 

love- 
Love being the act in will— should diffe- 
rence set 
'Twizt all men's worths, and make the 

mean or great 
As learning is, or great or mean in them. 
Then clear her right stood to man's 

diadem. 
Pe. To prove that learning — the soul's 

actual frame, 
Without which 'tis a blank, a smoke-hid 

flame — 
Should sit great arbitress of all things 

done, 
And in your souls, like gnomons in the sun, 
Give rules to all the circles of your lives ; — 
I prove it by the regiment God gives 
To man, of all things ; to the soul of man. 
To learning, of the soul. If then it can 
Rule, live ; of all things best is it not best ? 
O who, what God makes greatest dares 

make least ? 
But to use their terms : Life is root and 

crest 
To all man's coat of noblesse ; his soul is 
Field to the* noat ; and learning differences 
All his degrees in honour, being the coat. 
And as a statuary, having got 
An alabaster big enough to cut 
A human image in, till he hath put 
His tools and art to it— hewn, form'd, 

left none 
Of the redundant matter in the stone- 
It bears the image of a man no more 
Than of a ytoM, a camel, or a YK>a: ; 



So 



llie soul h to tiie body j^ 
ihKanro of God's femigei 




It is not hii tnie ImagB tin ft take 
Into the aubrtanee dwseL fit fb 



His pe i fect ino00» vUA sr 



\ 



ftrleanifaig and im pu ls ion, datB 
Man with God's form in BviqslN 
^ cutting fitocn his body die esd 
Of htmionni, pertnibatioos, mdi 
Which Natnres, without Azt so is 
Than withont toob a naked aitii 
Can in rude stooe cdt th' haigec 
/jt. Howtbendo%naiinb^wl 

toy. 
Rule pertnibationi, five more Mi 
Than men held team'd? 

/%. Who are not leam'dlndeB 
More than a boose fiamed fixs^ 

doth need 
The haHng up and joining, is 1 1 
Nor can you call men mere td%i 
That-havo goodwills to knovkd 

mnt: 
For Thtooos knowledlge hath tsi 

plant — 
By power infused, and acqmdtia 
The first of which those ^food 

upon, 
For good life is the effect <rf lean 
Which th' action of the mind 

compact, 
By infused love to Learning 'gaii 
Conquesf s first step is, to aUgoti 
In. If learning then in love (vs 
Means to good life and true hum 
Where are our scarecrows novr, c 

rags, 
Of titles merely, places, fortunes, 
That want and scorn both ? thos 

men. 
Those dungeons, whose souls 

contain 
The actual light of Reason tl 

beasts? 
Those clouds, driven still *twi 

beam and their breasts ? 
Those giants, throwing golden hi 

heaven. 
To no one spice of one htunaniti 
Pe. Of men there are three t 

most foes be 
To Learning and her love, thems 

me. 
Active, Passive, and Intellective] 
Whose self-loves learning and 
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men consume their whole life's 

State-height, higher still and 

pigeons mounting to make 

3kers-on, in seeing how short 
of that they seek, and with 

yvble 

d far from Nature, they re- 
in-flying more thati humbler 

eath more direct. For death 

i 

5l of Fate, past highest air, 

ommands all lives within that 

men advance, the nearer finds 
quarries ; when, in bitterest 

and thunders, and in sharpest 

ler off at States ; when lower 

r to their ends. Your Passive 

only passing time in vain — ^ 

» good exercise, but are 

jid cups laborious, and take 

hout all care their soul-spent 

ley have no means nor spirits 

>f prey, in any high affair, 
i kites they bangle in the air 
scraps and garbage, in respect 
ch men of true peace should 

bey trot out in their lives the 

erating oft one thing — 
ht combat, an affair at sea, 
or a progress, or a plea, 
mt fits them as if made for 

be forged, but of a woman's 

ith such stolen ends their man- 

asts — 

. and mud — they seem mere 

s' nests : 

dl men's actions but their own, 

ad all things censure, though 

one. 

sctive men, they study hard 

; knowledge but for mere re- 



And therefore that true knowledge that 

should be 
Their studies' end, and is in nature free, 
Will not be made their broker : having 

power 
With her sole self to bring both bride and 

dower. 
They have some shadows of her,' as of me 
Adulterate outward peace, but never see 
Her true and heavenly face. Yet those 

shades serve, 
Like errant-knights that by enchantments 

swerve 
From their true lady's being, and embrace 
An ugly witch with her fantastic face. 
To make them think Truth's substance in 

their arms ; 
Which that they have not, but her shadow's 

charms, 
See if my proofs be like their arguments. 
That leave Opinion still - her free dis- 
sents. 
They have not me with them ; that all men 

know 
The highest fruit that doth of knowledge 

grow; 
The bound of all true forms, and only 

act ; 
If they be true they rest, nor can be rack'd 
Out of their posture by Time's utmost 

strength, 
But last the more of force the more of 

length ; 
For they become one substance with the 

soul. 
Which Time with all his adjuncts shall 

control. 
But since men wilful may believe per- 
chance 
In part of Error's twofold ignorance, 
111 disposition, their skills look as high. 
And rest in that divine security. 
See if their lives make proof of such a 

peace ; 
For learning's truth makes all life's vain 

war cease ; 
It making peace with God, and joins to 

God ; 
Whose information drives her period 
Through allthe body's passive instruments, 
And by reflection gives them soul-contents. 
Besides, from perfect Learning you can 

never 
Wisdom with her fair reign of passions 

sever. 
For Wisdom is nought else than Learning 

fined. 
And with the understanding power com- 
bined ; 
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That ii, a habit of both habits standing. 
The Hood's vain hamoon ever oounter- 

iuMUiding. 
But if these show more humour than th' 

' unleam'd — 
If in them more vain panionbe disoem'd — 
More mad ambition, more hist, more 

deceit. 
More sliow of gold tlian gold, than dron 

less weight, 
If flattery, avarice have their souls so 
/• given, J 

Headlopg, and with such devilish fitries 

driven, 
»A3^ ^ooh mav laugh at their impmdency 
And TDlains blush at their dishonesty ; 
< Where is true Learning i»oved to separate 

these, 
jIM seat all forms in her soul's height in 

peace? 
Raging Euripus, that in all their pride 
Drives ships 'gainst roughest wUids with 

his fierce tkle, 
And ebbs and flows seven times in every 

day. 
Toils not on Earth with more irrq;ular 

sway. 
Nor is more turbulent and mad than they. 
And shine like gold-worms, whom you hardly 

find 
By their own light, not seen, but heard, 

like wind. 
But this is Learning ; to have skill to throw 
Reins on your body's powers that nothing 

know, 
And fill the soul's powers so with act and 

art 
That she can curb the body's angry part ; 
All perturbatioiLs ; all affects that stray 
From their one object, which is to obey 
Her sovereign empire ; as herself should 

force 
Their functions only to serve her discourse ; 
And that, to beat the straight path of one 

end. 
Which is to make her substance still con- 
tend 
To be God's image ; in informing it 
With knowledge : holy thoughts, and all 

forms fit 
For that eternity ye seek in way 
Of his sole imitation ; and to sway 
Your life's love so that he may still be 

centre 
To all your pleasures ; and you here may 

enter 
The next life's peace ; in governing so well 
Your sensual parts that you as itee to^v 

dwell 



Of vidga'^ nptnxei ben; 'as 

death 
IMbqIvw diat learned emfrfn 

breath, . -r 

To toach and live thm is the I 
And'Cnd of Learning. SUII 

otocuioe 
Bottama, and toogne^ and 

art 
Withoot that power to nk-thai 
Is that which some can leaned i_ 
A serious trifle, error in a triunoai 
And4et a adiolar all Ehrfh's ^ 
He will be but a waDdng 
A mere articiilatft dk>ck dnt 



By othen' arts ; wlien wlieeli 

springs break. 
Or any fiudt is in him, he jcan i 
No more than docks; hint ati 

must spend 
His month as clocks do : if too ; 

SO. 
He cannot stay it, nor haste if I 
So. that, as travellen 

through storms. 
In passing many seas lor maiqr J 
Of foreign government, eudnie i 
Of many faces seeing, and die j 
That strangers make of their i 

humours. 
Learn tongues ; keep note-boob; 

feed the tumours 
Of vain discourse at home, or 

course 
Of state employment, never havinfl 
T employ themselves; but idle 

ments 
Must pay their pains, costs, 

their rents ; 
And though they many men know, j 

friend^. 
So covetous readers, setting maiij< 
To their much skill to tiuk; 

phrase ; 
Shifters in art ; to flutter in the Ite 
Of ignorant countenance; toobtaisi 
And lie in Learning's bottom, likef 
To be accounted deep by shaUowi 
And carve all language in <Mie J * 
May have much fame for ' 

effect 
Proper to perfect Learning— ti 
Reason in such an art as tnat it ctt 
Turn blood to soul, and mafcsboBl 

calm man ; 
So making peace \rith God, doA( 
Yxonv cVeftVs that go with God siidi 
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nay this peace and man's true 

then 

g be obtain'd, and tenglit to 

an men judge ; who is it can 

:h ciown of old Hmnanity 
Inrthright? and was neer let 

sn for rale of beasts' liTes, but 

wnf 

the depth of art^ and, coxioas, 

I nature's counterfeits, compare 
iGod; to malte pefpetuallr 
i heaven's ; to hang sad nveis 

air ; and earth 'twizt earth and 

I poise. And are these virtues 

d art, and virtue's self denied? 

s the other vain and fiedsified. 

>nour, and the rule of reahns 

01 

I reason's compass ; yetidiat all 

gs are given for (which is living 

spline and reason to compel, 
len ! how many ways ye vex 
with pleasing them, and still 
t 

ies with licence ; every way 
or eyes and faculties astray 
sole object. If some few bring 

reely something of some worth, 
e and worthless humour runs 

t. 

in deserts with vile matter 

they flatter flesh so, they are 

noble spectacle to behold 

lives ; and like sacred light to 

on inward ; for the soul in fear 
>rt of vice she there contains, 
and wanders about other men's, 
ad fatting her infirmities; 
ancient cities, 'twas the guise 
some ports of sad and hapless 

which all executed men they 

lU offal, cast from what purged 



So tfarongfa men's refuse ears will nothiqy 
pieroe , ' ■' 

That s good or elegant ; but the swoid, 

thebesne, 
And all that doth abhor from man's pun 

use. 
Is each man's only siren, only mrnk. 
And thus for one God, one fit|;obd, they 

prize 
These idle, foolish, vHe varieties. 
In, Wretched estate of men by fortOM 
blest, ji 

That being ever idle never rest ; 
That have goods ere they earn them, and 

for that ji..ft.« 

Want art to use them. To be wondei^a It 
Lb Justice ; for proportion, ornament. 
None of the graces is so excellent, 
^^le things adom her : methought oneajf 

saw 
How by the sea's shore she sat giving law 
Even to the streams, and fish most loose 

and wild. 
And was, to my thoughts, wondrous sweet 

and mild ; 
Yet fire -blew £rom her that dissolved rocks ; 
Her looks to pearl turn'd pebble ; and her 

locks 
The rough and sandy banks to bumish'd 

gold ; 
Her white left hand did golden bridles 

hold. 
And with her right she wealthy gifts did 

give. 
Which with their left hands men did still 

receive ; 
Upoika world in her chaste lap did lie 
A little ivory book that show'd mine eye 
But one page only — that one verse con- 

tain'd 
Where all arts were contracted and ex- 

plain'd — 
All policies of princes, all their forces. 
Rules for their fears, cares, dangers, plea- 
sures, purses. 
All the fair progress of their happiness 

here 
Justice convened and composed there. 
All which I thought on when I had ex- 

press'd, 
Why great men of the great states they 

possess'd 
Enjoy'd so little ; and I now must note 
The large strain of a verse I long since 

wrote ; 
Which methought much joy to men poor 
I presented. 






haste or sacred there going out! "God hath made none ^lYial e!)! tdl\^\.\^ 
; / contented." 
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/v. 1 1 ny.iiht for the capacity it benrs. 
\\r tliAt ciinoMhil and rxpmsive verse 
Th It Justur in hrr ivory manual writ. 
Siner .I'll linr> to man's peace arc drawn 

\n It. 
Fur Kr<*at mrn. though such ample stuff 

ihry have 
To slufH* contentment, yet since like a 

« .i\ t- 
It tlitN ami t.ikrs all formft, retaining none 
Not ti;i'-il to ilifir iMttcm which is one ; 
Tlirv iii.iy 1.-1 intent themselves : God hath 

nti: K'^^'n 
To men mere earthly the true joys of 

h«'.iv«-n. 
And so their wild anibitions either stay. 
Or turn th'-ir headstrong course the better 

Tor \>H>T men, their cares may be richly 

e.i.r.l, 
Sinet* ridi with all they have live as dis- 

pliMifil. 

///. Vdu teach inc to be plain. But 

what s tin- cause 
That K^'Mt and rich, \%hosc stars win such 

appIaiiM.- 
Willi Mich eiifi)rceil and vile varieties : 
S|K"nd time, nor give their lives glad sacri- 

tici" ; 
lUil \s\u'n they oat and drink, with talcs, 

jests, sounds 
As if 11 kt: frantic men that feel no 

wounds, 
niey would expire in laughters? and so err 
From their ri|;hl way ; that like a traveller, 
We.iriest when nearest to his journey's end, 
Time l>esl spent ever with most paun they 

six'nd ? 
Pf. 'I he cause is want of learning, which, 

bcin;; rijjlit, 
Makes idlene-s a pain, and pain delight. 
It makes men know that they, of all things 

born 
Beneath the silver moon and golden morn, 
IJeing only forms of God, should only fix 
One form of life to those fonns ; and not 

mix 
With beasts in forms of their lives. It doth 

teach 
To give the soul her empire, and so 

reach 
To rule of all the body's mutinous realm. 
In which, once seated, she then takes the 

helm 
And governs freely, steering to one port. 
Then like a man in health the whole 

consort 
Of his tuned body sings, which otherwise 
Is like one full of wayward maladies, 



Still out of tune ; and like to spir 
Without a circle* never is appais 
And then they have no stre 

weakens them. 
No greatness but doth crush 1 

stream. 
No libeny but turns into their sn 
Their learnings then do light tb 

err. 
Their ornaments are burtlx 

delights 
Are mercenary servile pansites, 
Betraying, laughing ; bends thai 

fears 
At parting shake thur roofs a 

ears. 
Th* imprison 'd thirst the fortur 

free ; 
The free, of rich ; rich, of nobili 
Nobility, of kings ; and kit 

thrones — 
Even to their lightning flames an 

stones. 
O liberal learning, that well usee 
To all things good, how bad is tl 
When only thy divine reflection < 
That lights but to thy love, mal 

man ; 
How can the regular body Of thj 
Inform and deck him ? the ills in 
That, like beheaded hydras in th 
Of blood and flesh in lewd illiter 
Answer their amputations with si 
That twist their heads, and ev 

rise : 
Herculean Learning conquers ; £ 
How many and of what foul fonr 
Unquiet, wicked thoughts, ui 

passions. 
Poorness of counsels, hoiu-ly flue 
In intercourse, of woes and false 
Impotent wills to goodness ; app 
That never will be bridled, satisfi 
Nor know how or with what t 

plied ; 
Fears and distractions mix'd withg 
Stupidities of those things ye pa 
Furies for what ye lose ; wrongs 

nonce 
For present, past and future thinj 
Cares vast and endless ; misei 

with pride ; 
Virtues despised and vices glorif 
All these true learning cahns 

subdue. 

But who turns learning this ) 
pursue 



See Bussy D'Ambois (voL i. 
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ich other that exasperates these 
vithout, whose ends are inward 

se inward rebels th^ maintain, 
r curious sort of Passive men 
ir heads through the roofs of 
d poor 
1 their lives and fortunes, and 

id home-affairs, their princes' 

dl and bedchambers for reports; 
eebooters, wander out to win 
sed their mutinous rout within ; 
the greedier still, and overshoot 
•ought inward peace for outward 

men in controversies spend 
and terms, readings and labours 

e lives' studies ; glory, riches, 

frith the vulgar giving chase ; 
with their learning's true use 

trifes within them, and to live 
f peace whom Art of peace begat: 
r deeds are most adulterate, 
hem false sons to their peaceful 

» 

UTS, SO their arts are proved no 

best of them a search impose 
•t; for all the things she knows — 
rferr'd to all to her unknown — 
btain the same proportion 
& little brook that never ran 
ommer's sun, compared with th' 

he oracles speak, and write to 

&vages, take nature's arm 
into his search the circuit 
id heaven, the sea's space, and 
lit 

tar ; the powers of herbs, and 

• 

lot at his perturbations, 
lem rule and temper to obey 
ason, in whose sovereign sway 
i wholly used and dignified, 
aid serves he? is his learning 

Kting and that creating fire 
ons men? or that which doth 

dvil conflagrations, 

and kingdoms? That art that 



All opposition to good life, is all. 

Live well, ye leam'd, and all men ye 

enthral. 
/n. Alas ! they are discouraged in their 

courses. 
And, like surprised forts, beaten from their 

forces. • • 

Bodies on rights of souls did never grow 
With ruder rage, than barbarous torrents 

flow 
Over their sacred pastures, bringing in 
Weeds and all rapine ; temples now begin* 
To suffer second deluge ; sin-drown'd 

beasts 
Making their altars crack ; and the 'filed 

nests 
Of vulturous fowls filling their holy places. 
For wonted ornaments and religious graces. 
Pg. The chief cause is, since they them- 
selves betray, 
Take their foes' baits for some partictdar 

sway 
T invert their universal ; and this still 
Is cause of all ills else, their living ill. 
In. Alas ! that men should strive for 

others' sway. 
But first to rule themselves ; and that being 

way 
To all men's bliss, why is it trod by 

none? 
And why are rules so dully look'd upon 
That teach that lively rule ? 

Pg. O horrid thing ! 
'Tis custom pours into your common 

spring 
Such poison of example in things vain 
That reason nor religion can constrain 
Men's sights of serious things ; and th' 

only cause 
That neither human nor celestial laws 
Draw man more compass ; is his own slack 

bent 
T' intend no more his proper regiment, 
"WTiere, if your Active men, or men of 

action, 
Their policy, avarice, ambition, faction, 
Would turn to making strong their rule of 

passion. 
To search and settle them in approbation 
Of what they are and shall be, which may 

be 
By reason in despight of policy, 
And in one true course couch their whole 

affairs 
To one true bliss worth all the spawn of 

theirs ; 
If half the idle speech men Passive spend 
At sensual meetings, when they recom- 
mend 
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Wen ipHft in couBirili, hcnr tfMy nli^ 



That ftantic luiiiioiif of ridiailGas Uood, 
Which addi^ thqr TiUiilf tUnk, to thdr 

Ufqfgood;^ 
And so conmtod in tiutt hnnun ndith 
To ^eech, wh«t tiwy ihnn hd, dt m A nd 

In bridling it in lleih. with an the aoope 
'Of thdr own knowledge bony nnd lutuie 

hope: 
If, hot of aD, your Intdlective men 
Would mix the streMBB of eveiy faffriur POB 
In one calm current, tliat like landwods 

now 
Make all aeal*s bounded lifcn o > eri fc i w ; 
Finn Truth with question CfCij hour 

pmsoei 
And yet will have no Question, all is tme. 
Search in that troubled Ocean for a fold 
That by itself runs, and must bear aoootd 
In each man's self, by banishing ftilsdiood 

there, 
Wrath, lust, pride, earthy thoughts, befioie 

elsewhere. 
(For as in one man is the woild encl osed . 
So to form one it should be all disposed :) 
If aU these would concur to this (Hie end. 
It would ask all their powers; and all 

would spend 
Life with that real sweetness which they 

dream 
Comes in with objects that are mere 

extreme ; 
And make them outward pleasures still 

apply, 
Which never can come in but by that key ; 
Others' advancements, others' fames de- 
siring. 
Thirsting, exploring, praising, and ad- 
miring, 
Like lewd adulterers that their own wives 

scorn, 
And other men's with all their wealth 

adorn ; 
Why in all outraying, varied joys and 

courses, 
That in these errant times tire all men's 

forces, 
Is this so common wonder of our days, 
ITiat in poor fore-times such a few could 

raise 
So many wealthy temples, and these none ? 
All were devout then ; all devotions one, 
And to one end converted ; and when men 
Give up themselves to God, aXL theirs goes 

then. 




Traul IfflTWlt 

Abont tibo woddao nsnjtbomsl 
Offl Jseopi nkMig, aUadttmedait 
Only affectioii to *^'^'y noie Ami 
One enor Idai'd bcffBttedi f 
How oan mcQ fria tnrik 

rite? 
Andw^wlMt ferae tiMjaMMtHkBt 

When aU Imro opporile objecttl 

One ooloiir*d cni^n, and Aewi 



tnrii kuMp 



TenthooaandookNin: see-tojol 



Thith in tiieir ai1»— what H^ A 

dogivc^ 
For wheiefofe do tfaqr study hot k 
See I Etendl/s stnakifat 
And one in this iSe's 

■toqr; 
And shslll think lie knows TroAi 
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This, ool J this, is the in&mUe bI 
To show why ignosants with kn 

vaunt. 
And why your leam'd men aresoii 
Why everv youth in one hour wffl 
In every knowledge ; and wlrf a 

mould. 
Then, as in rules of true phUosopI 
There must be ever due analogy 
Betwixt the power that knows ai 

known, 
So surelv join'd that they are even 
The understanding part tiansceodi 
To that it understands ; that to lui 
All offering to die soul — the soul d 
By which do all things make their 
In his high power, and make Va 

All; 
So to ascend the high heavenf 

scale 
Of man's true peace, and make 

entire 
By calming all his Enors in deare; 
(Which must precede tliat hjgliff 

ness) 
Proportion still must traverse berat 
Betwixt his power and will, his sea 

soul; 
And evermore the ezorfaitanoe eoob 
Of all forms, passing throD^ the 

Ti^ \sv ^<& V3ra\. Vyv<e<j \n^ «&N&'%tik^ 
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IS Earth's gross and elemental 

intain itself, but doth require 
:r still to give it heat and light ; 
it is enflamed mounts not up- 

es in his lame impure ascent, 
ay works, and then is that way 

straight to aspire to his true 

ns the fire eternal and sincere ;♦ 
Is here, with heartiest zeals in- 

ligh flight for heaven, earth 
I and lamed, 

f faint approaches, and are fain 
I unworthy matter to sustain 
St fire ; and with sick leathers, 

I pinions, flutter towards heaven, 
cause is that you never will 

t* enclose your lives 'twixt God 

u; 

the world's Love, Fame, Joy, 

IT, nothing ; 

th all your love to it, betrothing 

, his recomfort, his reward ; 

>od thought calls to him but is 

ou think this strange, since he 

bin you, ever eve^y^vhere 

d thoughts are ; for Good hath 

te 

m, nor himself is without that. 

s commerce stand 'twixt you 

ther grant not each desire, 
irm it to his will in stay, 
lall find him there in the delay, 
h' instant grant ; and so prove 

lis dear yoke is. and how light 
•urthen ; whether this commerce 
and man be so hard or per- 

tion, as the rarity 

e pattern of it doth imply ? 



%r attd Pom^y, Act in. 

e elemental fire that burns 
>ld uses, lamely struggling up 
ind that wav, winding as it rises, 
and upright, reach d his pro] 



proper 



ns the fire eternal and sincere.' 



Or if, in worthy contemplation, 
It do not tempt beyond compaiiion 
Of all things worldly ? Sensuality; 
Nothing so easy ; all earth's company — 
Like rhubarb, or the drugs of Thessaly*— 
Compared in taste with that sweet ? O, try 

then 
If that contraction by the God of men. 
Of all the law and prophets, laid upon 
The tempting lawyer, were a load that 

none 
Had power to stand beneath ? If God's 

dear love 
Thy conscience do not at first sight ap- 
prove 
Dear above all things ; and, so pass this 

shelf 
To love withal thy neighbour as thyself. ' 
Not love as much, but«s thyself, in this, 
To let it be as free as thine own is — v 

Without respect of profit or reward, 
Deceit or flattery, politic regard. 
Or anything but naked Charity. 

In. I call even God himself to testify — 
For men I know but few — that far above 
All to be here desired I rate his love. 
Thanks to his still-kiss'd hand that so hath 

' framed 
My poor and abject life, and so inflamed 
My soul with his sweet all-want-seasoning 

love ; 
In studying to supply, though not remove. 
My desert fortunes and unworthiness 
With some wish'd grace from him, that 

might express 
His presence with me ; and so dignify 
My life to creep on earth ; behold the sky ; 
And give it means enough for this low 

plight ; 
Though hitherto with no one hour's delight, 
Hearty or worthy, but in him alone — 
Who like a careful guide hath haled me 

on — 
And, every minute sinking, made me swim 
To this calm shore, hid with his Son in 

him. 
And here, ay me ! as trembling I look 

back, 
I fall again, and in my haven wrack ; 
Still being persuaded by the shameless light 
That these are dreams of my retired night, 
That all my readiijg, writing, all my pains 
Are serious trifles, and the idle veins 
Of an unthrifty angel that deludes 
My simple fancy, and by fate excludes 
My birth-accursed life from the bliss of 

men ; 
And then my hands I wring, my bosom 

then 
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Beat and coukl break ope, fill th' mngtd 

air.- 
And knock at heaven with ti^ba, iavokn 

d«tpair 
At onoe, to free the tired earth of mj 

k>ad; 
That these reeoils— that reason doth ex- 

pkxle 
Reliffioo damns, and my arm'd aool de> 

net— 
Wrastles with angels, tdUnff heaven it 

lies. 
If it denv the truth his Spirit hafh writ. 
Graven in my soul and there eternised it — 
Shoukl beat me from that rest, and that is 

this. 
That these prodigioiis securities 
Thtii all men snore-in— drowning in vile 

Uves 
.'The souls of men because the body 

thrives — 
Are witchcrafts damnable ; that all learn- 
ings are 
Foolish and felse. that with thoae vile fives 

square ; 
That these sour wiaards that lo gravdty 

scorn 
Learning with good life, kind 'gainst kind 

suborn ; 
And are no more wise than their shades 

are men. 
Which — as my finger can go to my pen — 
I can demonstrate that our knowledges* — 
Which we must learn if ever we profess 
Knowledge of God, or have one notion 

true — 
Are those which first and most we should 

pursue ; 
That in their searches all men's active 

lives 
Are so far sho»t of their contemplatives. 
As bodies are of souls, this life of next : 
And so much doth the form and whole con- 
text 
Of matter, serving one, exceed the other, 
That Heaven our Father is, as Earth oiu: 

Mother ; 
And therefore in resemblance to approve. 
Who are the true-bred, father'd by bis 

love — 
As heaven itself doth only virtually 
Mix with the earth, his course keeping 

high, 
And substance undisparaged, though his 

beams 
Are drown'd in many dunghills, and their 

steams 



To lie dbecDTO Innia wet m ever ■!■ 
So tfaouffa oar eoulr beam difg la t 



To find then lidi dfeooniaei finep 



And meet with many rnkk l fim of dJK 
Whoae vsukmub drake their 
ahonkftfaegr 



* Knowledge of ourselves. 



■way. 
In power, if abaolnte ; andinflhiti 

shine 
As fim as hanveOt hedven nollii 

divine. 
All this I hold ; and since that an ufi 
That all dse know or i ?" ^ lioU,tt|i 

dwells 
On these gnmnds* nsea, and Aori 

contend 
{Knowing our birth here serwei li 

this end. 
To make true means and wi^i H 

second life), 
To plv those studies, and hold eiavi 
To other ends — more than to njA 
Adorn, and sweeten tlies^ dsKnHl 
As bolls cast in oar taoe^ and tat| 

knit 
From both sides of onr path t'esaM 

wit ; 
And thus, because the gaudy vokvi 
Bums up my good thoughts. »■' 

temperate night. 
Rising to see the good moon ofteadm 
Lake the poor virtues of tfaoe # 

times — 
Labour as much to lose her Uglitaii 
She fills her waning hords ; and bOil 

men 
Raised to high places, ezhalatioosfi 
That would be thought stars ; II i 

from all 
The hot glades of ambition, coiB|aiK 
That with their vainness make dus m 
And cool to death in shadows of tUi^ 
To which end I will cast tins sop 

This load of life in life, this fleshjr iM 
This bond and bundle oi corrnptioa- 
This breathing sepulchre— this spati 

grief— 
Tliis smiling enemy — this housefaoUtBl 
This glass of air, broken with ks t 

breath — 
This slave bound &ce to fooe to dead 

death ; ■ 

And consecrate my life to yaaaadfM 
^ In which objection, if 'that P«a 
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relieved me thus far, with a 

nost immediate, still will stand 
and the rapines of the Earth ; 
f poor pains but such gracious 

ain me in my desert age 
power to my will, I still will 

at false peace that exileth you ; 

)ray'd-for freedom ever vow, 

ese shades .for your tears, till 

es 

' soul in better sacrifice. 

>r doubt, good friend, but God, 

a I see 

ess life converted, still will be 

y for friends ; and still bef you 

tite to him. This, this way 

x)untry. Think how he hath 

nd byways; what to be pur- 

^oided. Still in his hands be, 

! to live or safe or free. 

ays take ; Nature doth exact 

on of thee and this fact, 

Is on thy head, and in thy face, 

renches ; leaves thee no world's 

in which thou art besieged, 

resist no more ; but if you 

)f our speech, and what you see, 
i pains to write all, let it be 
). Perhaps, of all, some one 
ne good. But might it touch 

IS Prince's liking, he might do 
self and all his kingdoms too ; 
i great example is : 
th thank'd as small a thing as 

ituffand form for all true peace 
I men's perfect happiness, 
he shall lend his princely ear, 
nmandment, from yourself to 

tell him you know me, and 

crown of principality 
s cast off by princes) ever vow 
It his foot, till I may grow 
osom ; which, being dew'd in 

ny tears, may to my comforts 



Which when all pleasures into palsies tu n. 
And sunlike pomp in his own clouds shall 

mourn. 
Will be acceptive. Mean-space I will pray 
That he may turn some toward thought 

this way. 
While the round whirlwinds of the Earth's 

delights 
Dust betwixt him and me, and blind the 

sights 
Of all men ravL«;h'd with them ; whose 

increase 
You well may tell him, fashions not true 

peace. 
The peace that they inform learns but to 

squat, 
While the sly legal foe that levels at 
War through those false lights, suddenly 

runs by 
Betwixt you and your strength ; and while 

you lie. 
Couching your ears, and flatting every 

hmb. 
So close to earth that you would seem to 

him 
The earth itself ; yet he knows who you 

are. 
And in that vantage pours on ready war. 



CONCLUSIO. 

Thus by the way to human loves interring 
These marginal and secret tears referring 
To my disposure, having all this hour 
Of our unworldly conference given power 
To her late fainting issue to arise. 
She raised herself and them, the progenies 
Of that so civil desert rising all ; 
Who fell with her ; and to the funeral — 
She bearing still the coffin — all went on. 
And now gives Time her state's description. 
Before her flew Affliction, girt in storms, 
Gash'd all with gushing wounds, and all 

the forms 
Of bane and misery frowning in her face ; 
Whom Tyranny and Injustice had in chase; 
Grim Persecution, Poverty, and Shame ; 
Detraction, Envy, foul Mishap and lame ; 
Scruple of Conscience ; Fear, Deceit. 

Despair ; 
Slander and Clamour, that rent all the air; 
Hate, War, and Massacre ; uncrowned 

Toil; 
And Sickness, t' all the rest the base and 

foil, 
Crept after; and his deadly weight, trod 

down 
Wealth, Beauty, and the glory of a Crown. 



J 
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THE TBAB8 (^ nMC& 



Tbewoiber^dlMrfaroff; «• figmes tim A 



To fhow theie CroHcs tioni«i inakB 

with beaven. 
Bnt now, nuulc Ireo fiooi fb6iBa imt her 

btfore; 
Peaoefisl md young, Hercukai tflnce 

bore 
His cramr dab ; wbich m> aloft, he hOd ; 
With which, and hit iofe^nger^s diann he 

stiU'd 
An founds in air; and left sofiee mine 




HBVljf IBIIIInffrA "Ml 

^d bton^ Bhe 



That I might hear the nrasic of theq)hem. 
And all the angds singing oat of heaven; 
Whose tones were solemn, as to passion 

given; 
For now, that Justice was the happiness 

there 
For all the wrongs to Right inflicted here. 
Such was the passion that Peace now put 

on; 
And on all went ; when suddenly was gone 
All light of heaven bdbre us; firom a 

wood, 
Whose light foreseen, now lost, amaied we 

stood, 
The sun still gradng us ; when now, the 

air 
Inflamed with meteors, we discover'd fair, 
The skipping goat ; the horse's flaming 

mane ; 
Bearded and trained comets ; stars in 

wane ; 
The burning sword, the firebrand-flying 

snake ; 
Tlic lance ; the torch ; the licking fire ; the 

drake ; 
And all else meteors that did ill abode ; 
The thunder chid ; the lightning leap'd 

abroad ; 
And yet when Peace came in all heaven 

was clear, 
And then did all the horrid wood appear. 
Where mortal dangers more than leaves 

did grow ; 
In which we could not one free step be- 
stow. 
For treading on some murther'd passenger 
Who thither was, by witchcraft, forced to 

err: 
Whose face the bird hid that loves humans 

best ; 
That hath the bugle eyes and rosy breast, 
And is the yellow Autumn's nightingale. 
Peace made us enter here secure of all ; 
Where, in a cave that through a rock did 

eat, 



WW M^gwi nsani^gBd( 
With heathy haproaie B ; tfaatslBl 
Widihot, nEir Hnib^, of men hCei 
His laoe was like a meteor. 
His head an bristled, like a dm^l 
His neck cast wiinkleSb BheasH 
And in Us vast anns was tbm 

Whose pafans wcfe hdl-deep r ' 

lofflead; 
His th%hs were mines of poim^ 

grief; 
In which dhofd fiand, and tmAof 

relief; 
Rdigion's botdier, policy ; and prid^ ' 
Omession, slaveiy, flattery gjmkA, 
Atheism, and tyranny, andgaiai 
Frantic ambition, envy, shag-hi' 
Both sorts of ignorance^ tod 

- swdl'd ; 
And over these, the old wolf avariosl 
A golden scourge that dn^ 

and vapour. 
With which he whipp'd them t< 

less labour. 
From under heaps cast finom 

thighs — 7J 

As groimd, to all their damn'd iiopH 
The mournful goddess drew dead Ba 

Love; ] 

Nor could they let her entiy, thoqgki 

strove 
And fiimaced on. her all their wfiSl 

breath ; 
For though all outrage breaks thepeiri 

death, ^ 

She coflin'd him ; and forth to fmead 
All help'd to bear him. But to soas 

all. 
My trumpet fails, and all my forces sbd 
Who can enact to life, what kills to tlfe 
Nor can the soul's beams beat daO 

blood and flesh. 
Forms of such woe and height ts M 

afresh 
Flow'd from these objects ; to see Po«5 
Prepared to do the special obseqiijr 
And sing the Funeral Oration. 
How it did show, to see her tread 190* 




The monster Murtber held Yiis \Tnp\o\isvT\v^ breast of Death, andona Fmyki 

\ Wow \.o\«x ^\.» «&f^<e& ^^ecvioe thA 



seat; 
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■* ■ IT 7 

iKveoB fiMr ; on b^ Aonlden, 

( thaf to tiie Mtuar queen we 

tnd herooshaw— fl9t ; how, for 

lir, • 

comet Iniri'd about die sir. 

sd beams, wbenoe apaiks, like 

rstais, 

■boot ber, and witb winds ad- 

11 blown back; to whidi the 

iizflew, 

ning on ber head, would not 

divine Oration did move 
iredeemed loss of Human Love ; 
in's ititnre state to reason's eye ; 
i injEosion, unmortality ; 



And prove Imt forms firm, that are here 

imprass'd, 
Howhoradmired strains wnmght on every 

breast; — 
And made the woods cast their immanity 
Up to the air ; that did to cities fly 
In fuel for them ; and, in clouds of smoke. 
Ever hang over Uiem ; cannot be spoke ; 
Nor how to Human Love, to Earth now 

given, 
A lightning stioop'd and ravish'd him to 

heaven, 
And with him Peace mth all her heavenly 



Whose outward Rapture made me inward 

bleed; 
Nor can I therefiore my intention keepb 
Since Tears want words and words want 

tears to weep. 



COROLLARIUM AD PRINCIPEM. 



ok I this abortive fiom my brain, 
ritb it, lay in this unworthy pain, 
t your Homer had his worthy 

ing this delajr of your command 
is Iliads ; deign, great Prince of 

befofe it your great shield ; and 

> tervice worthy this delay, 
more worthy pleasure ; and I 

r the spersed fragments of my 

s, 

rch with Homer through his 
iless merits 

ondying graces. Nor did he 
ith this slight vision, but brought 

my cabin, and did all the way 
e of your Grace's constant stay 



To his soul's being, wholly naturalised 
And made your Highness' subject ; which 

he prised 
Past all his honours held in other lands ; 
And that, because a Prince's main state 

stands 
In his own knowledge, and his power 

within, 
These works that had chief virtue to begin 
Those informations you would hold most 

dear, 
Since false jojrs have their seasons to 

appear 
Just as they are ; but these delights were 

ever 
Perfect and needful, and would irk you 

never. 
I praying for this happy work of heaven 
In your sweet disposition, the calm even 
Took me to rest ; and he with wings of fire. 
To soft Air's supreme region did aspire. 



By the ever most humbly and truly dedicated 

to your most Princely graces, 

GEO. CHAPMAN. 







Epistle Dedftatoiy. 



TO THE HIGH-BORN PRINCB OP MEN. 

HENRY, 

TIIRICF ROYAL INHERITOK TO THX UNITED KINGDOMS tff GKEAT BUTA 



SiNXB perfect happiness, by Plrinoes 

sought, 
Is not with birth bom, nor ezcbequen 

bought, 
Nor follows in great trains, nor is posaeiB'd 
With any outward state, bat makes him 

blest 
That governs inward, and beholdeth there 
All his affections stand about him bare, 
That by his power can send to Tower and 

death 
All traitorous passions, marshalling be- 
neath 
His justice his mere will, and in his mind 
Holds such a sceptre as can keep confined 
His whole life's actions in the royal bounds 
Of virtue and religion, and their grounds 
Takes in to sow his honours, his delights. 
And complete empire ; you should learn 

these rights, 
Great prince of men, by princely prece- 
dents, 
Wliich here, in all kinds, my true zeal pre- 
sents 
To furnish your youth's groundwork and 

first state. 
And let you see one godlike man create 
All sorts of worthiest men, to be contrived 
In your worth only, giving him revived. 
For whose life Alexander would have 

given 
One of his kingdoms ; who (as sent from 

heaven. 
And thinking well that so divine a creature 
Would never more enrich the race of 
nature) 

'^ Prefixed to Chapman's TranslaXiou <^ the 
iSnst TH^eJve Books ot the lUad. 



Kept as his cfown hii WQik% ind 

them still 
His aogdi^ in aU poirer to inle bi 
And would affiomi that Homo'sp 
Did more advance his Asba victai 
Than all his amies. Ol Idii 

much. 
Though nothing prised, that tibei 

tuous touch 
Of a well-written soul to virtue mc 
Nor have we souls to purpose, if tl 
Of fitting objects be not so inflaiM 
How much men ^'ere this idngdoi 

soul maim'd. 
To want this great inflamer of all 
That move in human souls! Al 

but yours 
Are honour'd with him, and hold t 

state 
That have his works to read and 

plate : 
In which humanity to her he^ht s 
Which all the world, yet none 

hath praised. 
Seas, earth, and heaven, he did 

comprise. 
Out-sung the Muses, and did eqoa 
Their king Apollo; bdng so fi 

cause 
Of Princes' light thoughts, thi 

gravest laws 
May find.stu£f to be fashion'd by h 
Through all the pomp of kingdooK 

shines. 

And graceth all his graceis. Tbei 

Your lutes and viols, and duxe loft 

Make the heroics of your Homer si 

.To drums and trumpets set his 
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the princely iport oif ^rti Ks yon 

kiDglj flight of his h^ Muse, 
(w, like the nhoeniz, floe reaevrs 
id stany featbeis hi joar amv 

of years attending, evjpry oat 
iC holy fire, and throwing hi 
sons, kingdoms, naticms, that 
leen 

in them ; laws, religions, aU 
diange imd greedy raneral ; 
jrour Homer lasdng* living, 

snow firm truth builds in poets' 

is:- 

'8 statue, or in marble carved, 
r g(dd, and shrined, to be pre- 

t 

iOarsor {^^ramides, 

lowest nuns ma^ depress ; 

. with all his vutues in leam'd 

11 nsonnd them on oblivion's 

* 

( gasp with her blasts, and dead 



m ibOow where true Poesy flies. 

: not this Divinity in earth, 

oe^ be slighted as she were the 

cy, since she works so high; 
* poor disposer, Learning, lie 
id. Both which being in men 
d, 

th them is God's bright image 

• 

Sun and Moon are figures given 

Igent Deity in heaven, 

ig, and, her lightener, Poesy, 

-esent his fiery Majesty. 

Dgs like him, since their diadems 

md lighten and project brave 

hey his clear virtues emulate, 
id justice imaging his state, 
and humanity since they shine, 
di is nothing like him more 

not light, the sun's admired 

>r set of stars, nor all their force 
aU this cope beneath the sky, 
Existence, term'd his treasury ; 
for being greatest he is blest, 
[ust, and in all virtues blest. 
ts his justice and his truth best 



e, then use best, which is Poesy's 



For, as great princes, well inform'd and 

deckM 
With gradoos virtue, give more sure effisct 
To her persuasicms, pleasures, real worth. 
Than aU th' inferior subjects she sett 

forth; 
Since there she shines at fiill, hath birth, 

wealth, state. 
Power, fortune, honour, fit to elevate 
Her heavenly merits, and so fit they are, 
Since she was made for them, and they for 

her; 
So Truth, with Poesy graced, is fiurer 

£ar, 
More prdper, moving, chaste, and regular. 
Than when she runs away with untruss'd 

Prose; 
Proportion, that doth orderly dispose 
Her virtuous treasure, anci is queen of 

graces; 
In Poesy decking her with choicest phrases. 
Figures and numbers ; when loose Pixne 

puts on 
Plain letter-habits, makes her trot upon 
Dull earthly business, she being mere 

divine ; 
Holds her to homely cates and harsh hedge- 
wine, 
That should drink Poesy's nectar; every 

way 
One made for other, as the sun and day. 
Princes and virtues. And, as in a spring. 
The pliant water, moved with anything 
Let fall into it, puts her motion out 
In perfect circles, that move round about 
The gentle foimtain, one another raising ; 
So Truth and Poesy work ; so Poesy, 

blazing 
All subjects fall'n in her exhaustless fount. 
Works most exactly, makes a true account 
Of all things to her high discharges given, 
Till all be circular and round as heaven. 
And lastly, great Prince, mark and par- 
don me : 
As in a flourishing and ripe fruit-tree, 
Nature hath made the bark to save the 

bole, 
The bole the sap, the sap to deck the 

whole 
With leaves and branches, they to bear 

and shield 
The useful fruit, the fruit itself to yield 
Guard to the kernel, and for that all 

those. 
Since out of that again the whole tree 

grows; 
So in our tree of man, whose nervy root 
Springs in his top, from thence even lo \aa 

foot 



\ 
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Tbere raos a mutual aid thioqgfa all Us 

parts, 
AH }oiii'd in one to serve his Queen of Arts^* 
In which doth Poes^ Ulce the kernel lie 
Ohscured, though lier Promethean Acuity 
Can create men, and make even death to 

Uve. 
For which she should live honoured ; kings 

should give 
Comfort and help to her that she might still 
Hold up their spirits in virtue, make the will 
That governs m them to the power con- 

form'd. 
The power to justice ; that the scandals, 

stonn'd 



* ThetouL 



Against tfie poor dame, dear'dby 



Your grace may shine the dear 

low plaoe, 
Not showing her, the highest le 



Who raise her raise themselves ; 

sits sure 
Whom her wing'd hand advance 

on it 
Eternity doth, crowning virtue, sit 
All whose poor seed, like violets 

beds. 
Now grow with bosom-hung and 

heads; 
For whom I must speak, though t 

convinces 
Me worst of poets, to you best of i 



By the most humble and fisithful implorer for all 

the graces to your highness eternized 

by your divine Homer, 

GEO. CHAPW 



I OF THE NAME OF OUR DREAD PRINCE, MY MOST CRACIODS 
AND SACRED MJECES&S, 

HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, 

OUR SUKN, HEYR. PEACE, LIFE. 



IS, as (ky great name doth inport, 
e of the people, nor suppose il vain 
. this secret and prophetic sort 
name and noblest lille doth contain 
il right lo us, and 05 great a good. 



ling Nature. No spirii 



Whatni 
In lb 

Thou a 



ui Sunn, Peace, Life ; and, what thy 
power deserves 

IS and our good in (hy niaiosi strife, 
bears a | Shall make thee to thyself Heyr, Svuh, 
I Peace, Life. 



ANNE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, &c. 



whatsoever honour ve adorn 
royal issue, we must gralulate yo 
J Sovereign ; who of you is bom 
a ; one tiee make liotli ibe bole ai 



s ao honour that shail m 



ork as shall de- ! 



They know not virtue then, that know m 

It comprehends the guard of all your State, 
And joins your giealness to as giei ' 
bliss. 

e and advance her then, great 

e this buok your gloss to make 



humbly consecrate, 

GEO. CHAPMAN. 



PETRARCH'S 



mN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, 



&C. 



PETRARCH'S 



VEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, 



&c 



\ 
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PETRARCHS SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 



One or other beast 1 in«. 
Shunoing thai (ot *hith I s*« : 

WiM beasu' dens were yel coT dwelling. 



Pleasure Ibal ^11 pa>D saboms 
Making bedj urease, on inomi. 
Made me found voih mm sice 



now Ihm left lo do? 



What 
Whal 

DangPT such onscaped toils piicblng. 
All my youth't fait gloa U gone, 
Like a i Uipwrack each u-ay blown. 

Yet bis pleasiuei eUD bevitching. 



Ofl I have attempted flight, 

Th' old yoke casting, but his weight 

Thou nature to toy bones iropliesl. 
O thBt once my ncdt were eased 
Slmighl it were, were thy power pleased 

O, of all things high, thou bighsst. 



could 1 m; sin so bate, 

1 might love thee yet, though late. 
But my hope of that is starved ; 

Since my own bands make my chains 
just, most just, I grant my pains. 
- Labour wrings me most deserved. 



Mad wretcb, bow deaT have I bought 



1 Ihougbl yov 

Follow d as h 

With it, all 



's flower Biill waM Itn 



Said: ■' What think I oflhentrem 
Ere the mean hath spent his btsms 

Each age hatb his proper ob;«t. 
God sees this, and laughs fa see. 
■aidoD soon is got ; my knee 

When I will repent, is subjecL" 



Flight is then, as 

Faith too weak, t 

Refuse past m; 



1 snidl perish then in sin, 

If thy aid, Lord, makes not in, 

Mending what doth tbus dep^m 
Mind thy word then. Lord, and leal 
Thy work thy hand, crown my end, 

''-im the jaws of Satan save mt 



n glory to the Father be, 
nd to the Son as great as he. 
With iheeotqual sacred Spiiil; 



PSALM II. 

iKvocato qaem ofaii. 



Nor will approach his fiery ttt 

I will recall, nor be ashamed 

Whom I cast off, and pierce B 

Hope quite even lost, 1 niU 

And dare again to look on 1 
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II. 

n mjrdear Redeemer dwells, 

fet let4lown to our lowest sounds ; 

1 can raach the deepest bells ; 

d holds balms for all our oldest 

mds. 

tys^ do often die ; 

I him I as oft revive ; 

»lth shines ever in his eye» 

als in hell, and keeps even death 

e. 

III. 

, that would put fear on me ; 
nost great is, but much more his 

ill for worse still alter' d be : 
1 me, my eagerest foe embrace : 
ruth in this hath ever stood 
>lackest spots my sins let fall, 
irop of his most precious blood 
inse and turn to purest Ivory all. 



nr. 
and break 



the rodb that 



Lord, 

w 

red seas of thy offence in me : 
uising fountains thence shall flow, 

of the hardest adamant they be. 
tar as silver, seas shall roar, 
nding to that noisome sink, 
e every hour hell's horrid Boar 
mged, and drown'd, and doth his 
lits drink. 

V. 

ord, my sins' inveterate scars, 
e thy new-built mansion up in me : 
power fails, see my will's sharp 

s, 

me please even while I anger thee. 
le remembrance of my sin, 
sighs all night ascend thine ear ; 
/hen the morning light breaks in, 
1th be seen, and all my skies be 
r. 

VI. 

ough I temper joys with cares, 

p thy mercies constant, as my 

les : 

;sh, with my faith, my prayers, 

k still sighing up for better times. 

f I evermore will fear, 

lee, my rest, my hope, still keep, 

larkest clouds, thy lightnings clear, 

jiders rode me, that break others' 

p. 



VII. 

My purgatory, O Lord, make 
My bridal chamber, w^ded to thy will ; 
And let my couch still witness take. 
In tears still steep'd, that I adore thee still. 
My body I'll make pay the pains 
Hell-jaws shall never need to ope. 
Though all loves fail, thine ever reigns, 
Thou art my refuge, last, and only hope. 
All glory to the Father, &c. 



PSALM III. 
Miserere Domine. 

I. 

Stay now, O Lord, my bleeding woes. 
The vein grows low and dry ; 

O now enough, and too much flows, 
My sin is swoln too high. 

II. 

What rests for the nbhorr'd event ? 

Time wastes, but not my woe : 
Woe's me, poor man, my life is spent 

In asking what to do, 

III. 

Pale Death stands fix'd before mine eyes, 
My grave gasps, and my knell 

Rings out in my cold ears the cries 
And gnashed teeth of hell. 

IV. 

How long shall this day mock my hope, 

With what the next will be ? 
When shall I once begin to ope 

My lock'd up way to thee? 

V. 

Ease, Lord, my still-increasing smart. 
Salve not, but cure my wounds : 

Direct the counsels of my heart. 
And give my labours bounds. 

vr. 

As in me thou hast skill infused, 

So will and action breathe ; 
Lest chidden for thy gifts abused 

I weep and pine to death. 
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VII. 

Sec. bound beneath the foe I Ue, 
Rapt to his blasted shore : 

O claim thjf right, nor let me die^ 
Let him insult no more. 

vin. 

Tell all the ransom I must give 

Out of my hourly pains : 
See how from all the world I live 

To give grief all the reins. 

IX. 

Wliat is behind, in this life ask, 
And in these members' sums : 

Before the never-ending task 
And bed-rid beggary comes. 

X. 

Show me thy way, ere thy chief light 
Down to the ocean di\'es : 

O now 'tis evening, and the night 
Is chiefly friend to thieves. 

XI. 

Compel me, if thy call shall faU, 
To make thy strait way mine. 

In any scom'd state let me wail. 
So my poor soul be thine. 

All glory to the Father be. 
And to the Son as great as he, 

With the coequal sacred Spirit : 
Who all beginnings were before, 
Are, and shall be evermore. 

Glory, all glory to their merit. 



PSALM IV. 

Recordari lihet, 

I. 

•Once let me serve. Lord, my desire, 
Thy gifts to me recounting, and their 
price ; 
That shame may set my cheeks on fire. 
And just confusion tear in tears mine 
eyes. 
Since quite forgetting what I am, 
Adom'd so Godlike with thy grace, 
I yet neglect to praise thy name. 
And make thy image in me, poor and 
base. 



n. 

Thoa hast created, even for me. 
The stars, all heaven, and aU 
of time : 
For of what use are these to thee, 
Though every one Hictingiridi 
cume? 
Thou Sun and Moon, the 

and Days, 
Thou Light and Darkness 

posed : 
Wrapt earth in water's nimb 
Her vales, hills, plains, with foui 
seas enclosed. 

in. 

Her rich womb thou hast frmtfbl 
With choice of seeds that alw: 
are ; 
And every way our ejres invade 
With forms and graces, in b( 
mon, rare. 
In sweet green herbs thou d 

fields, 
Distinguishest her hills with 
Her woods thou xnakest her i 
shields, 
Adom'd with branches, leaves, ant 
bowers. 

IV. 

The weary thou hast rest pr^)arei 
The hot refreshest with cool \ 
trees. 
Which streams melodious interlai 
For sweet retreats, that none 
eye sees i 
The thirsty, thou givest sihra 
The hungry, berries of all kii 
Herbs wholesome, and a i 
things 
To nurse our bodies, and ml 
minds. 

V. 

Now let me cast mine eye, and se 

With what choice creatures, : 

form'd and fair, 

All seas, and lands, are fiU'd by tl 

And all the round spread 1 

yielding air. 

Whose names or immbers ^ 

reach ? 
With all earth's power yet in 
All which, thy boundless 
preach, 
AH laid, O glory I at the foot of n 
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dy past all creatures shines, 
mdrous orders of his parts thou 
kest, 

tunteuance, state and love com- 
es: 

inmoved, when all the world thou 
kest, 
e soul thou givest power even of 

ning it to leave the earth» 
aiven, in her discourse to see 
how great a womb went to her 
h. 

vn. 

r^d arts thou add'st in him, 
e his life more queint, and more 
ct: 

temesse cannot dim» 
state he mounts to, with a mind 
act : 
show'st him all the milk-white 

r, 

: all thy Tabernacles' doors. 

I'st how to praise thee, how to 

y. 

md choose, what likes and what 
ors. 

vin. 

im in which hallow'd path, 
companions and perpetual 



01 ordain'st, thy word ^d faith, 
^ that all his foul offences hides. 
o each step his foot shall take, 
covenants stand like waUs of 

li, finom thy watch-tower, good 

oake, 

St thine eye for his securer pass. 

•ar Lord, I apprehend, 
it even partially inspiring me ; 
ooQSort me to my end, 
idless thanks I'll strew my way 
bee. 

ssing Hailing, thou hast staid : 
m'd me fainting, prostrate 
Bd, 
comforts rapt me, quite dis- 

r-d. 

hast quicken'd me, to see thee 
sed. 

U glory to the Father be, 
nd to the Son, &c. 



PSALM V. 
Nodes mecs in mosrore transeunt, 

I. 

Yet, Lord, unquiet sin is stirring. 
My long nights longer grow, like evening 
shades : 
In which woe lost is always erring : 
• And varied terror every step invades. 
Ways made in tears, shut as they ope, 
My lode-star I can no way see : 
Lame is my faith, blind love and hope. 
And, Lord, 'tis passing ill with me. 

II. 

My sleep, like glass, in dreams is broken. 
No quiet yielding, but affright and care. 
Signs that my poor life is forspoken : 
Lord, curb the ill, and good in place 
prepare. 
No more delay my spent desire, 
'Tis now full time for thee to hear : 
Thy love hath set my soul on fire, 
My heart quite broke 'twixt hope and 
fear. 

III. 

No outward light my life hath graced. 

My mind hath ever been my only sun : 
And that so far hath envy chased, 
That all in clouds her hated head is run. 
And while she hides, immortal cares 
Consume the soul, that sense inspires: 
Since outward she sets eyes and ears. 
And other joys spend her desires. 

IV. 

She musters both without and in me. 
Troubles, and tumults : she's my house- 
hold thief. 
Opes all my doors to lust, and envy, 
And all my persecutors lends relief. 
Bind her. Lord, and my true soul free. 
Prefer the gift thy hand hath given : 
Thy image in her, crown in me. 
And make us here free, as in heaven. 
All glory to the Father be, 
And to the Son, &c. 



PSALM VL 
Circumvallarunt me inimici, 

I. 

My foes have girt me in with arms, 
And earthquakes tost up all my joints, 



Z40 
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No flesh can answer their alarms, 
Each spear they manage hath so many 
points. 



II. 



Death, arm'd in all his horrors, leads : 
Whom more I charge, the less he yields: 

Affections, with an hundred heads 
Conspire with them, and turn on me 
their shields. 

III. 

Nor look I yet, Lord, to the east, 
Nor hope for help, where I am will'd : 

Nor as I ought, have arra'd my breast ; 
But rust in sloth, and naked come to 
field. 

IV. 

And therefore hath the host of stars 
Now left me, that before I led : 

Arm'd angels took my pay in wars, 
From who .f! height fall'n, all leave me 
here for dead. 

V. 

In falling, I discern'd how sleight 
My footing was on those bi_- . ; wers, 

I look'd to earth, and her base height. 
And so lost heaven, and all his aidful 
powers. 

VI. 

Now, broke on earth, my body lies. 
Where thieves insult on my sad fall : 

Spoil me of many a dainty prize. 
That far I fetch'd, t' enrich my soul 
withal. 

VII. 

Nor cease they, but deform me too 
With wounds that make me all engored: 

And in the desert leave me so, 

Half dead, all naked, and of all ab- 
horr'd. 

VIII. 

My head, and bosom, they transflx'd 
But in my torn affections raged : 

Wounds there, with blood and matter 
mix'd. 
Corrupt and leave my very soul engaged. 

IX. 

There, Lord, my life doth most misgive. 
There quickly thy white hand bestow : 

Thou livest, and in thee I may live, 
Thy fount of Jife doth ever overtVovi. 



All this from heaven, thy ores expk 
Yet silent sitt'st, and suflfer'st aJl 

Since all I well deserve, and more 
And must confess me wilfiil in n 



XL 

And hence 'tis that thou lett'st me 
Makest all men shun and scorn 

That all my works such envy bfeet 
And my disgrace gives food to i 
strife. 

xn. 

But this, since Goodness oft doth 
And 'tis Grod's grace to hear his 

Since 'tis a chief point in his laws, 
No thoiight, without our power, 
our will. 

XIII. 

Still let the green seas of their ga 
Against this rock with rage 1^1 

And from their height, still let m< 
Then, stand and laugh, and m 
and scorn. 

XIV. 

But, Lord, my fall from thee, oh 
And give my fainting life thy b 

Sound keep me ever in thy ways, 
Thou mighty art, and sett'st d 
to death. 

XV. 

Drive thou from this my ruin's ra 
These thieves, that make thy : 
den : 

And let my innocence escape. 
The cunning malice of ungodb 



All glory to the Father be, 
And to the Son as great as 

With the coequal sacrec 
Who all beginnings were ' 
Are, and shall be evermon 

Glory, all glory to their 



PSALM VIL 

Cogitabam stare. 
I. 

While I was fall'n, I thought to 
\ K\vi sVaxvd, -^Tesuming, on my thi 
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bs, and knees, were too much 

I. 

xxl up to see such bane 

esumption so profane, 

: but to hear it spoken. 

II. 

>trength, my hope was such, 
tceived. thou vow'dst as much : 
. dreams, and rejoiced to feign 

Dg awake thy vows profound, 
1, my lead came short to sound ; 
% ay me, my tears contain them. 

III. 

I into storms did steer, 
L through clouds, to see things 

s show'd crook'd, like spears in 

i went traverse, and no snake 
1 with that course I did take, 
ier could so grossly flatter. 

IV. 

way I soever bend, 

'st me ever in the end : 

ar strikes my joints with terrors ; 

•e strikes than points the way : 

ighing weeping, straight I stay, 

h my tears cleanse feet and 



V. 

elf, when I believe 

ly steps thy ways achieve, 

sad, and am treading mazes ; 

ambush, and am vex'd 

Tor so perplex'd, 

sm find rest's holy places. 

VI. 

fself, and all my deeds, 
rb taste, or Colchean weeds ; 
a, with their throes upon me. 
V purpose, customs old 
, that the stone I roll'd 
oft, again falls on me. 

VII. 

man's trust should be trod, 
lan's, as his in God ; 



Of which trust, make good life the 
founder ; 
Without which, trust no form, nor art ; 
Faith's lode-star is a guiltless heart ; 
Good life is truth's most leam'd ex- 
pounder. 

VIII. 

With which, Lord, ever rule my skill ; 
In which, as I join power with will. 

So let me trust my truth in learning, 
To such minds, thou all truth sett'st ope ; 
The rest are rapt with storms past hope ; 

The less, for more deep arts discerning. 

IX. 

Bless, Lord, who thus their arts employ. 
Their sure truth celebrate with joy. 

And tear the masks from others' faces. 
That make thy name a cloak for sin ; 
Learning but terms to jangle in. 

And so disgrace thy best of graces. 

X. 

Whereof since I have only this. 
That learns me what thy true will is. 

Which thou in comforts still concludest 
My poor Muse siill shall sit and sing 
In that sweet shadow of thy wing, 

Which thou to all earth's state obtrudest. 



XI. 

As oft as I my frail foot move 
From this pure fortress of thy love, 

So oft let my glad foes deride me. 
I know my weakness yet, and fear 
By trial, to build comforts there. 

It doth so like a ruin hide me. 

XII. 

My worth is all, but shade I find, 
And like a fume before the wind, 

I gasp with sloth, thy ways applying ; 
Lie tumbling in corrupted blood : 
Love only, but can do no good ; 

Help, Lord, lest I amend not dying. 



All glory to the Father be, 
And to the Son as great as he. 

With the coequal sacred Spirit 
Who all beginnings were before, 
Are, and shall be evermore. 

Glory, all glory to their men*. 
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i ■pomp, and ndiaoce, r 
outbrave 
Th; naked ti 

WUhnaco, 
It Saee inte pietr 

wllblD. 

And oolward paintlDp on^ pnnk up iln : 
Since bodies xtreoetlKn'd, mmIi go to the 

mill 
Sioix God we cannot tare and Bdial, 
Thoefore Ibou putt'it on eafth'i moM 

■b)ect pUsht, 
HIdd'ii tbee Id humbteMe, mKleiwent'st 

Mockeiy, detnictiaa, shame, blows, vilest 
deotb. 
tieie thou thy tioldieis taught'tl lo &g^ 



ling precedent of 
tuanng all titelu 



a thy blood writ's!, that « 
ime OUT loves and fervent fi 



See thy white finger furrowinE biacke; 
hell, 
n lurning up the enois that our sense 
Ind sensual powcis, incur by negligence 
Of our eternal innh-ciploring soul. 
All Churches' powers thy writ word doli 
control. 



Easily di5ceniing it a 
Yel (as if God Jadi'd 



t Cluiil taught all hit miliu 
fighl under ihe cnsiads of Shams 

I Wc need nn olfcr c:<cim;on 
God and ^ood lifs, but the So^ 
/ oftZteir nieaDi prociibed. 



When no style can eip 
Those mysteries that ai 



OHends the ear, sets teeth on ei 
Blunts the pick'd quairy so, 'tnD | 



So in the Church, when o 



The bread of life tainis, aodn 

for Death ; 
Darkens truth's light with Mr] 

Abysms, 

And dust-Uke grinds men into I 



And 



schisms, 
deficiency 



cause? Tte 

r. petspcuity? 
id damned anda 



Ambition. lust, 

f ervert, and each the sacred nod 
To hts profane ends ; all lo pnAj 
tAnd putsenets lay to catdi Be 

Since truth and real worth tnCD 

and steighlesi I 

■ue Church, like 



should be 



ident tAldoMl 

To which is only one straight orifi* 
Which is so strictly fitted 10 basil* 
{That no bird bigger than heisel( ot 
Can pierce and keep' "' 



ir disceraiii'a 



bJ^n": th^ld^lheby. 
Men Kck boTcn with unit At ■ 

Alcinne's ncM deKiibed il [«J 

., to which the Church ii cml'" 

If the bird be leu, the n>ill| 

\-«Wk)o iwoiMi (hough ibeoia)FItti"i' 
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the sea itself, on which 'tis 

•rflow, or once invade. 

so many to her Altars are, 

profane, and popular : 

its chained with weeds, and 

ni'd beasts, 

ad, crack them : sensual joys 

sts 

T pure iiimes ; and the slender- 

I 

rofit, makes a standing plash 

lit them, which men will not 

, upon them, build them walls 

>fane feet off : do not thou 
ind anguish ever overflow, 
nch in ease and sensuality, 
!Ct thy rules of humble life : 
true peace, and turn their zeals. 

'» 

earthly and corporeal, 
umblesse now they practise all, 
ir no deserts, abilities none ; 
railties, and amend not one : 
l^e they meant to claim 
3y acknowledging the maim 
Adam : nor the surplusage 
mption, seem to put in gage 
insgression; that thy virtuous 

, have eat out all their former 

most mighty innocence had 

their guilts : that the unvalued 

est the Church thy spouse, in 

lure pains impious) constancy, 
lacrity (if they invoke) 
e sweet load, and the ea^ yoke 
actions, in diffusing these 
fectiony through her faculties ; 
ire, suffering to her use, 
ting the form thou didst infuse 
creation : made him clear as 

laflties since defiling men. 
unner at th' Olympian games, 
e luggage he can lay on, frames 



r the Church for her holiest places 

tmdavit delictum, superabundavit 
0. ▼., ver. 30. 

e to life, expressing man's estate 
Kviour^s descension. 



His whole powers to the race, bags, 

pockets, greaves, 
Stuff 'd fidl of sand he wears, which when 

he leaves, 
And doth his other weighty weeds uncover, 
With which half smother'd, he is wrapt all 

over : 
Then seems he light, and fresh as morning 

air; 
Girds him with silks, swaddles with rollers 

fair 
His lightsome body : and away he scours 
So swift and light, he scarce treads down 

the flowers : 
So to our game proposed, of endless joy 
(Before thy dear death) when we did em- 

ploy 
Our tainted powers, we felt them clogg'd 

and chain'd 
With sin and bondage, which did rust, 

and reign 'd 
In our most mortal bodies ; but when thou 
Stripp'dst us of these bands, and from foot 

to brow 
Girt, roU'd, and trimm'd us up in thy. 

deserts : 
Free were our feet and hands, and 

sprightly hearts 
Leapt in our bosoms ; and (ascribing still 
All to thy merits ; both our power and will 
To every thought of goodness wrought by 

thee; 
•That divine scarlet, in which thou didst dye 
Our cleansed consistence ; lasting still in 

power 
T' enable acts in us, as the next hour 
To thy most saving, glorious sufferance) 
We may make all our manly powers ad- 
vance 
Up to thy Image; and these forms of 

earth. 
Beauties and mockeries, match in beastly 

birth; 
We may despise with still aspiring spirits 
To thy high graces, in thy still fresh 

merits ; 
Not touching at this base and spongy 

mould 
For any springs of lust, or mines of gold. 
For else (mild Saviour, pardon me to 

speak) 
How did thy foot the Serpent's forehead 

break? 
How hath the nectar of thy virtuous blood. 
The sink of Adam's forfeit overflow'd ? 



* Our Saviotu-'s blood now and ever as fresh 
and virtuous as in the hour it was shed for us. 

L 
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How doth it set OS froQ, If we sdll KbimI 
•(For all thy nifiiBriiic^boiiiid both loot and 

hand 
VassabtoSathan? DMit fli oo on ly dfa^ 
Thine own divfaie duerli to i^orifyt 
And show thoa oooldit do this? O were 

notthaie 
Qifen to our nee in power? If we diall 

lose 
By damn'd rdapse, gnoe to enact tliat 

power; 
And baady give vp oar redemptlon't 

tower. 
Before we try oor strengths^ bnnt all 00 

thine, 
Mnd with a hnmUesse fiiUse and asinine. 
Flattering our senses, lay upon our sools 
The burthens of thehr conquests^ and like 

moles 
Gfovel in earth still, being adiranoed to 

heaven: 
(Cows that we are) in beids how axe we 

driven 
To Sathan's shambles I Whenfai stand we 

for 
Thy heavenly image» HdTs gieat Con- 
queror? 
Didst thou not offer, to restore our fidl 
Thy sacrifice, lull, once, and one for all ? 
If we be still down, how then can we 

rise 
Again with thee, and seek crowns in the 

skies? 
But we excuse this, saying, "We are but 

men. 
And must err, must fall : what thou didst 

sustain 
To firee our beastly frailties, never can 
With all thy grace, by any power in man 
Make good thy Rise to us :' O blasphemy 
In hypocritical humility I 
|As we are men, we death and hell con- 
trol, 
Since thou crcated'st man a living soul ; 
5As every hour we sin, we do like beasts. 
Needless and wilful, murthering in our 

breasts 



* Our Saviour sufTered nothing for himself, 
his own bettemess or comfort ; but for us and 
ours. 

t It is false humility to lay necessarily (all 
our Saviour's grace understood) the victory of 
our bodies on our souls. 

t Man is a livinz soul. Gen. iL 

§ We do not like men when we sin (for as 
wc are true and worthy men, we are God's 
images) ; but like bruti^ creatures, slavishly 
and wilfully conquered with the powers of 
flesh. 



cede 
Our biuMn 
Wlien 



gnoe^ 
fiinfia 



iSiiMrtdadartidi; 
off a good IM I 



Wefiillfiom 



InfliBQ weietoni tofalBi^ nriviil 
To life: when life like Uilni ft 

leeda 

And die (as mndi as animoMilriai 

tNoC that we utterly can cetKlil| 

fiat that we fen fiom lifiB^ bat fi 

Bat we are toaird oat d ivJ 

Thioiie 
By pied and Protean opiskm; 
We foncfa thee only, fir pm 

fashiop, 
And aie not inwaxd widiflyM 



We slavishlr lenoonoe die nfd^ 
With wfaidi thoa criwb^ • 

TictoiT; 
Spend all oar apmhond It III 

oeieocei 
And drown thy right in bsMflyili 

God never is deceived Rb ^^^i 
His shade in Angels' beantiei.toa 
His own most clear and uptUti 

ness; , 

Nor Angels dote so on the s peda^ 
And grace given to our soul (iM 

shade) 
That therefore they will kt Ad 

forms fade. 
And yet our soul (which most ddff 

woe, 
And that from which oor ebflk 

doth flow) 
So soften'd is, and rapt (as ^viditl 
With flatteries of our base corpoiei 
(Which is her shadow) that flb 

forsakes 
Her proper noblesse, and fornoAl 
The beauties that for her love^ tbff 

on, 
In torments rarefied far past die S 
Hence came the cruel faite tliat( 
Sings of Narcissus ; who bang in 
Of his shade in the water (wfa^h i 
Beauty in bodies, that like water il 
Despised himself, his soul, and so 
His substance for a never-purchasi 



[•Orig. "saued-^-Eal 
t Oi^ ci« TO |ii| ct ixfiaam, i^M. i 
aXiroirt w <roi. Hier. in Carm. Pydi 
quod existere desioat, sed quod tine ] 
exciderit. 
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of fhdr use ignorant are sdH, 
ile body's use, men never filL 
he Sun's ligbt, in stzeoms ne'er 

idow to his light in air, 
»ar that in air we so admire 
idow to his beams in fire : 
irightness, but a shadow is 
e fired, in that pure breast of 

subject on whidi thy grace 

ir dear; to earth or heaven 
s; 

th's light shows ; so thy passion 

1, who inward is, and thy breast 

his breast, against all the 

ill shoots more, more his late 

marts, 

Ee raves most, where 'tis most 

KXL 

the strength and virtue of thy 

that when flesh is most soothed, 

ftoed, 

id magnified, adored, and placed 

f all the blood's idolatry, 

th all the spirits of Luxury, 

ht of joy,* in any soul that 

ne strength, and thereon doth 

^ body's organs to attend 
powers to her eternal end ; 
hings outward, and the sweetest 

eth the beastlv flesh within ; 
fiend, prank d in an Angel's 

■ 

finud, before the wind a fume. 

a, divine Redeemer, still all hail, 

jatitude, and all avail, 

y all-deserving agony ; 

igar thou nectar makest in me, 



id's joy far above the body's, to 
hom God hath inspired with the 

(C. 



Whose goodness finely all my ill tains 

good: 
Smce thou being crush'd, and stiain'd 

through flesh and blood: 
Each nerve and arteiy* needs must taste of 

thee. 
What odour bum'd in airs that noisome be. 
Leaves not his scent there? O then how 

much more 
Must thou, whose sw ee tn ess swet eternal 

odour, 
Stick where it breathed : and for whom thy 

sweet breath. 
Thou freely gavest up, to revive his death? 
Let those that shrink then as their 

conscience loads. 
That fight in Sathan's right, and faint in 

God's, 
Still count them slaves to Sathan. I am 

none: 
Thy fi^ht hath fi^ed me, thine thou makest 

mmeown. 

to then (my sweetest and my only lif<^ 
Confirm this comfort, purchased with thy 

grief. 
And my despised soul of the world, love 

thou: 
No thought to any other joy I vow. 
Order these last steps of my abject state. 
Straight on the mark a man should level at; 
And grant that while I strive to form in me, 
Thy sacred image, no adversity 
May make me draw one limb, or line amiss: 
Let no vile fashion wrest my faculties 
From what becomes that Image. Quiet so 
My body's powers, that neither weal nor woe, 
May stir one thought up, 'gainst thy £re&t 

will. 
Grant that in me, my mind's waves maybe 

still: 
The world for no extreme may use her 

voice ; 
Nor Fortune treading reeds, make any 

noise. 

Amen. 
Complain not whatsoever need invades. 
But heaviest fortunes bear as lightest shades. 



£* Artery— * ^Lxtire' in orig.— Ed.] 
t Invocatio. 



La 



GOOD and wise mta (such n bwdlf 

Of millloiu, could be fouad out by ibe 

Sunj 
It Judge hunietf. of wha) iluff he li 

And dolh eiploie his whole nun to a 

\S'ha(e>r great men do ; whal thrii uucy 

bav-di: 
Whsl vulgar ceoiuie barks at, or ap- 



tl>cit, Ihrough his polish'd parts, (he 
Of things U'llhuul, in him should sit and 



How fnr soever Night shall stretch her 
When llicebtu gloomy Caprkoni in- 

He studis still ; and wilh the equal 

tHis balance tunii ; hinuelf weighs to 1 

Lcsl any cranny gasp, or angle swell 
Through his strict form ; and thai he m 

compel 
Hb equal parts to meet in such a sphere 
Thai with a ^;ompass tried, it shall i 



■Whatever sulked is, is solid stit 
WoniKl him, and with jonr 
lingers feel 

All parts within him, you shall a 



To those sweet sleeps that aU 

Till all the acts the lone day dot) 
With thought on thought laid, h 

mines what bath past him, t 
What deed or word was used 

what not. 
Why this deed of decorum felt di 
Of reason, that? what leftlliic 
Why set 1 this opinion down for 
That bad been better changed? 



Why willd 1 what i 



t Exttnut ntgufd ItU/u ^r Icrvia tuta. 

before, which is nochiiig so ; Uie wnse being 
utterly repugnant, ai any jmpanial aad judicial 



1 here needlculy take i little licei 



Hen. 






■el a foul word? o 



niliu. Suici 



liim fuadCKiifiit luiftl, 



. —cvoiHi tun dlgitiiftlltnUii 

%ard to bit, and that truth in mi 
'^0« opposite soever any way sUn 
inference, I make no doubt 1 shall 



y the want of any, that be i 
ison^ervimalle^h for b^S 
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all this thoughts, words, works, 
iking way, 

)lving from the Even till Day : 
. what amiss, abused the light, 
reward he gives to what was 



\ GREAT MAN. 

nd poUtic man (which I oppose 
d wise) is never as he shows, 
•res himself to find his faults : 
g them, before his conscience 

iself, and others' flatteries buys, 
e of truth, and is a forge of 

is and sycophants, and traitors 

traitors ; plays, and keeps the 

ind juror, goes on life and 

> before the fault hath any 

ith in falsehood's balance ^ 

ioes 

ppression ; tail -like downward 

fiole end is ; heaven he mocks, 
I: 
that is not, that in him doth 

God's right hand given, his 
s t' evil ; 
most he seems, he most is 

le lays ; th' embroidery 
I his state, is like a leprosy, 
, still the fouler. What his 

edl the body politic 

and most is cursed, his most 

M. 

ills, still to the worst aspires. 
hrift feeds, justice and mercy 

1. 

ike fed, he gnarrs at all men 

D. 



ind politic man, such as is, or may 
t^ood or wise. 

ition of a good life, and therein 
aven, is hellin this world, 
es and Tigers horribly gnarr in 
so these zealous and given-over 
iieir own lusts and ambitions ; in 
lem and their ends, fare, to all 
ar them in competency; or that 
souring. 



Never is cheerful, but when flattery trails 
On *squatting profit ; or when Policy veils 
Some vile corruption, that looks r€»d with 

anguish, 
Like waving reeds, his wind-shook com- 
forts languish. 
Pays never debt, but what he should not 

owe ; 
Is sure and swift to hurt, yet thinks him 

slow. 
His bounty is most rare, but when it 

comes, 
'Tis most supcriluous, and with strook-up 

drums. 
Lest any true good pierce him, with such 

good 
As ill breeds in him, mortar made with 

blood. 
Heaps stone-walls in his heart to keep it 

out. 
His sensual faith his soul's truth keeps in 

doubt. 
And, hke a rude tunleam'd Plebeian, 
Without him seeks his whole insulting 

man. 
tNor can endure, as a most dear prospect, 
To look into his own life, and reflect 
Reason upon it, like a Sun still shining, 
To give it comfort, ripening and refining ; 
But his black soul, being so deform'd with 

sin, 
He still abhors, with all things hid within ; 
And forth he wanders, with the outwajd 

fashion, 
Feeding, and fatting up his reprobation. 
Disorderly he sets forth every deed. 
Good never doing, but where is no need. 
If any §ill he does (and himts through 

blood 
For shame, ruth, right, religion) be with- 
stood. 
The mark'd withstander, his race, kin, 

least friend, 
That never did in least degree offend, 
He prosecutes, with hired intelligence 
To fate, defying God and conscience, 



* This alludeth to hounds upon the trail of a 
squat Hare, and making a cheerful cry about 
her, is applied to the forced cheer or flattery 
this great man showeth when he hunts for his 
profit. 

t Plebeii status et nota est nunquam d seipso 
vel damnum expectare, vel utititatem^ sed d 
ttbus extemis. 

\ How a good great man should employ his 
greatness. 

§ The most unchristian disposition of a great 
and ill man in following any that withstand his 
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And ab 'Geometricians approve 
That lines, nor superficies do move 
Themselves, but by their bodies' motions 

go : 
So your good woman never strives to 

grow 
Strong in her own affections and delights, 
But to her husband's equal appetites. 
Earnests and jests, and looks' austerities. 
Herself in all her subject powers api^ies. 
Since life's chief cares on him are ever 

laid, 
tin cares she ever comforts, undismay'd. 
Though her heart grieves, her looks yet 

makes it sleight. 
Dissembling evermore without deceit. 
t\nd as the twins of Icam'd Hippocrates, 
If one were sick, the other felt disease : 
If one rejoiced, joy th' other's spirits fed : 
If one were grieved, the other sorrowed : 
$So fares she with her husband ; every 

thought 
Weighty in him, still watch'd in her, and 

wrought. 
And as those that in Elephants delight. 
Never come near them in weeds rich and 

bright, 
Nor Bulls approach in scarlet ; since those 

hues 
Throu^^h both those beasts enraged affects 

diffuse ; 
And as from Tigers men the Timbrel's 

sound 
And Cymbal's keep away ; since they 

abound 
Thereby in fury and their own flesh tear ; 
So when t" a good wife, it is made appear 
That rich attire and curiosity 
In wires, tires, shadows, do displease the 

eye 
Of her loved husband ; music, dancing, 

breeds 
Offence in him ; she lays by all those 

weeds, 



* Geo rue tree dicutit, liticas et superficies^ 
fion sei/sis moveri, sed ntotus corporum conti- 
tari. [The same simile is used m almost the 
same words by Tamyra towards the close of 
the first Act of TJie Revenge of Bussy D'A m- 
bois. 1 

t A good wife in most cares should ever im- 
dismayed comfort her husband. 

\X This simile is twice used by Chapman in 
his Plays ; by Strozza in the fourth Act of The 
Gentleman Usher, and by Honour in Tlie 
Masque of the Middle Temple (X613), almost 
in the words of the text.] 

§ A good wife watcheth her husband's serious 
ihoughxs in his looks, and appWes Yvet ov*n v.o 
them. 



Leaves dancing, music; anc 

part 
Studies to please ; and does 

heart. 
As greatness in a Steed, so digi 
Needs in a woman, curb, ai 

eye. 
If once she weds, she's two for 
Single again, she never double 



VIRGIL'S EPIGRAM OF 

Despise base gain ; mad A^ 

the mind ; 
Ye wise, shun firaod ; believe t 

ye blind. 
At play put passions down, 

are. 
He plays secure, whose trunks 1 

to spare: 
Who brings all with him, sh 

¥dth none ; 
A greedy gamester ever ends m 
Peace holy is to men of h(»est 
If ye will play, then curb yo 

spleens : 
No man wins always. It sha 

true worth. 
Of but three Furies, to fare like 
Correct your earnest spirits, a 

deed ; 
At staid years be not moved; 

for need. 



VIRGIL'S EPIGRAM OF 
AND WOMEN. 

Be not enthrall'd with wine, n( 

love, 
For both by one means hurt ; 

prove 
Means to effeminate, and me 

decline. 
So doth the too much indulgenc 
Staggers the upright steps a n 

take. 
Dissolves his nerves, and make 

weak. 
Blind love makes many all thei 

express, 
Whose like effect hath brainles 

ness. 
Wild Cupid oft beats up vrar's ste 
As oft fierce Bacchus calls our 

arms. 
. Dishonest Venus made Mars Ilic 
\ Ktvcl "^TocOsvofi. Vks*. HtVdi wine the . 
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aU virtues vanish widi the 

make Venos hold her 1^ 

ens in his ivy with her. 
uencb thiist, street Venus 
bear, 

is once broke, ye boy their 
dear. 



S EPIGRAM OF THIS 
LETTER Y. 

* P]rthagofas, that bears 

istinction, to conceit prefers 

ji's Ufe bears. Virtue's hard 

s 

^t liand path, which entiy 

syes) with difficult affair ; 

ye once have climb'd the 

tair, 

jid the sweetness it contains, 

d comfort, far past all your 

y in a bravery paints ye forth, 
softness, and much shade (k 

reach the top, the taken ones 
hurls down, torn at sharpest 

lom virtues love, shall victor 
brtunes, praise wins and re- 
doth and fruitless luxury 
1 doth with foolish wariness 

ns (that all best acts befall), 
and vile, and dies despised of 



MENT OF THE TEARS 
OF PEACE.* 

le sacred labour would let in 
through my womb, to cleanse 

ed of Heaven, as his true wife 
to bring forth a delightsome 



written originally to form part of 
aring that name, and published in 



To aU his creatures: and had virtue's 

hand 
To my deliverance, decking every land 
(Where war was banish'd) with xeli^ocit 

temples, 
Cloisters and monuments in admired 

examples 
Of Chxistian i^ety,.and respect of souls, 
Now drunk with avarice and th' adulterouft 

bowls 
Of the li^ht Cyprian, and fay Dis de- 

floweid, 
I bring forth seed by which I am de- 

voafd: 
Infectious darkness from my entrails flies. 
That blasts Religion, breeds blade ba«- 



Strikes virtue bed-rid, fame dumb, know- 
ledge blind. 
And for free bounties (like an Eastern 

wind) 
Knits nets of caterpillars, that all fruits 
Of planting peace, catch with contentioas 

suits. 
And see, O heaven, a war that inward 

breeds 
Worse far than dvfl, where in braxen 

steeds 
Arms are let in unseen, and fire and 

sword 
Wound and consume men with the ravenous 

hoard 
Of private riches, like prick'd pictures 

charm'd. 
And hid in dunghills, where some one is 

arm'd 
With arms of thousands; and in such 

small time 
(Even out of nakedness) that the dismal 

crime 
Sticks in his blazing forehead like a star, 
Signal of rapine and spoil worse than war. 
These wars give such sly poison for the 

spleen. 
That men affect and study for their teen. 
That it recures the wolf in avarice, 
And makes him freely spend his golden 

thighs : 
Yet no one thought spends on poor Virtue's 

peace. 
Wars, that as peace abounds, do still in- 
crease. 
Wars where in endless rout the kingdom 

errs, 
Where misers mighty grow the mighty 

misers, 
Where partial Lucre Justice sword doth 

draw, 
Where Eris turns into Eunoima» 



I maVn Mui wear the long mbe, 

i);li( nun bUck ud cnid. vhb iem 

ni.tkf fiV imiafnn, ft poller driTcn 
- " "< cimqiusi, m ih alaiin be 

laliln when ifae qiui 
■ whol 



o Ihe 



a I hmigb whale posteri- 



All nie in unly po»i 



: uid makes heaTco lu 
« : iMming in the bni 
right in pin. 



Of dr.Ulilns >oul!. in lignin^ a laip 

Ixnv o1 iill eotxl in self-lot : all deuiti 
Id m/* ilfWt of halt. Thui Ea» inTtrts 
*3i1t fni;tful labours, and swoln blind with 

Crrr|i« Tram hcnclf, iranils in jieUing 



L^hii-d l>]r Comeis. sung to bf 

. Behinii nliom Danser waits, lubje 

Diirj^r and masucrc, and uncrc 

loil : 
Eanh sinLs Ixnealb ber, beflren taUs : yet 

slif. .!o.i[. 
Hcan not their thuDdenng minx : no 



' Of a: 



- illlior; _. 

ui'li de-td calms her sloric 



presumpUon 



i Whii-I 

i Asalnsl th 



FOR GOOD MEN. 
man wsnt? will God so mi 

prove he is. ) 
R iLiid Secuhty detcnlwd. 



lIllV fl 



And all tbingi gorenis justly : m 
Things humane, bat at cvctj par 
Apiod nun so, rhalifbeliieo 
All things sort wcil with him If 
A plenteous life to me, and tea I 
I should live poorly ; what, alai, 
But itut (rerusin£ to codangei id 
In the forlom hope of men licb ; 
Like ■ most careful Captain, 



- ..-ar for vanitj 

And I obey, I foUou", and T prai: 
My eood Commaiuler. jUl tl 

Of my dark life, my envied K 

sicg 
His secret love to goodness : 1 n 
Glad tidings to the obscure few 1 
Tell his high deeds, his wondr 



OF SUDDEN DEATl 

What actioD wouldst thou ireh 

If sudden death shoidd com 

command? 
I would be doing good to most | 



I would be giving up my son] W 
To which effect if D^th shoal 

given, 
I woald with both my hands 1 

Make these my last words to mj 
' ' Those faculties thou hasl beslc 
To uiHleTstand thy govemmeal t 
I have, in all fit actions offer'd S 
To thy divine acceotanr^ anri »> 
As I had 



from thy 

I ha™ mode good thy form infos 
Th' anticipations given mc natur 
I have with all my study, art, an 
Fitted to every object and affair 
My life presented, and my \ 

t poor sail, as it hath been eve 
ith thy free goodness, haih be 
too 
With alt my gratitade. VJiut 'a 
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red Saviour ; thy high grace 
fts, receive again, and place 
1 please thee ; thy gifts never 

irought one to felicity, 

n» and help another xxp,'* &c. 



HT IN HUMILITY. 

Id I speak imperious courtiers 

exclude thee, at thy Court re- 

ill see me enter willingly, 
slude me. If necessity 
longst them, and they shut the 

t, and they can do no more, 
rnd mine, then weigh 'd, I his 

w'd lackey and poor sufferer ; 
is wiU is, and will with it ; 
hut to me ; that shame must fit 
itruders. Why fear I disgrace 
ensure by a man of face ? 
nk that impudence can be 
monstration of me ? 
Cyrus (said Antisthenes) 
doest well, to hear this ill of 

ity thy defects in thee, 
a ever that so pity me. 
eyare, and know not what I am ; 
ice good and ill, nor ever came 
course lies ; but theirs the 
oayknow; 

out, only to name and show. 
bUow truth of knowledge still, 
with little truth ; for if their skill 
plause, their comfort comes to 

• 

to be, they to be thought, 
s frustrate of their ends than I ? 
less into the ills they fly? 
lustrious more ? less passionate ? 
igin their course? more cele- 

cir comforts?"—" But they get 

pinion." — "True, they seek it 



PAY IN COMPETENCE. 

it enjoy'st only enough to live, 
5t thou that the giver does not 



Food with the fullest, when as much as 

thou 
He thinks him empty?" "Tis a state so 

low. 
That I am fearful every hour to sink." 
"Well said. Unthankful, fearful, eat and 

drink. 
And fear to starve still 1 Know'st thou not 

who sings 
Before the thief?* The penury of things 
Whither confers it? Draws it not one 

breath 
With great satiety? End not .both in 

death? 
Thy entrails, with thy want, together 

shrink ; 
He bursts with crudity, and too much 

drink. 
Will not thy want then with a cheerful eye 
Make thee expect death? whom stem 

tyranny. 
Empire, and all the glut of thirsty store. 
Shun with pale cheeks affrighted evermore? 
Earth is a whore, and brings up all her 

brats 
With her insatiate gadfly ; even her flats 
High as her hills look ; lusting, lusting still, 
No earthly pleasure ever hath her fill. 
Turn a new leaf then ; thirst for things past 

death. 
And thou shalt never think of things 

beneath." 
" How should I thirst so, having no such 

heat ?" 
" Fast, pray, to have it ; better never eat. 
Than still the more thou eat'st the more 

desire. 
But wilt thou quench this over-needy fire ? 
Canst thou not write, nor read, nor keep a 

gate? 
Teach children, be a porter. That poor 

state 
Were base and hatefuL Is that base to 

thee. 
That is not thy work? That necessity 
Inflicts upon thee? that invades thee too, 
Only as headaches and [as] agues do ? 
That the great Orderer of th' universe sees 
So good, he puts it in his master-piece?" 
" But men will scorn me." 

" Let them then go by ; 
They will not touch thee ; he that shifts his 

eye 
To others' eyebrows, must himself be 

blind. 
Leavest thou thyself for others? 'tis the 

mind 

[* Cantabit vacuus coram latrtme viator,^ 



0( all Ihal God itn4 every good fonakes. 
If he goes thy way, follow : if he lakes 
r, canst thou slill j 

.d end thy course? Co right, though i 
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;or„"f„ 



. a. andknowphilosqiphjr 

To be a shift to lalve necessity ; 
Love syllogisms, figures, and to make 
*" —en admire how eicelleol youspmkc. 
caution is to keep n studious eye, 
;ou ba caught with carps of sophistry, 

J a man of reading, when alas. 

All these arc caught in a plebeian's case. 
Nonesuch poorfoolj, incontinent, covetous. 
Atheistical, deceitful, villanous. 



e thy St 
Those weights and tn 






tc these ashes barrell'd up i 



what 

Will make a man most joyfully embrace 
The course bis end holds, and his propc 



OF THE WILL. 



Mas is so s 

That not co 

The world he bents about with 1 
?ven the Maker makes his 



id divine a stale. 



OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
Does a Philosopher Invite, or pray 
Any to hear him ? or nol make his way, 
meat and drink doili ? or the Sun 

Only by virtue of liis heat and light? 



OF AMBITION, 
others' loves and hDumi 
; things otitward «l 



without. 






OF FRIENDSHIP, 
fn old, my old iriends' 
As 1 am good ; and more old. giD 

Friends constant, not like kkesBK 

ing ever. 
But hke sweet streams, ever Ibe a 



idallth 



Slill profiting themselves, i 
And as a river furthest fror 
Takes virtue of his course, i 
Greater and erealer grow 



He combats for his empire, and pS 
Curling his billows, till his stile be* 
So worthy men should make goalll 

Increase of goodness ; snch nioiiiil 

Such nobler are. the poorer wa 

And diough with crooks and lima 

keep their course. 
Though tiU their strength, they dil: 

weakness show 
(All thanks lo God yet}, nowitisHit 
'""1 is the garden first, then Kiirf 

Who knows and wills well, DWtrl 



Though oft he fail 
neglects ; 



ind howsoe'er he seatter'd aWft 

thrived, 
kill ihey esteem him as they bdJ 

io fares it with the dooms of vuljirl 
f once they knew a man defeeii'tt ill 
"he stain slicks by him : belter h( 

skill, 
lis life and parts, till quite reliDBlf 

ie was at first ; good drowns, iUilllH 
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i long in making; he that 

lonrishes, as soon is gone, 
ling it is, wben nature gives 
gifts, that still the more he 

y die. And where the com- 

i 

steem'd) is l<mg before he 

clear, betwixt his sool and 

dy gain soch eminence, 

rgans open are, and fit 

r Empress ; th' other man of 

!d with aU those instruments ; 
>, and full, and free events 
Ak obtains, and forth there 

bim, thick as the meteof d 

he looks, and up draws all 

5S, 

« : yet like those meteors 
npress'd). away he soars, 
hut ; and 'twixt his life and 

! alive. Such neier enrol 
book of friendship : such are 

^ht spirits, not to grow but 

for old acquaintance choose, 

rood life, and contempt of 

wrong bear with Christian 

:h fighting, Reason hath no 

•ir fingers on their lips the 

leir wrong'd simplicities de- 

eir mouths to every enemy's 

e does them. Thus good men 

xl men friends are ; make no 

ast-men, friendship's of the 

F ATTENTION. 

he least time, thou lett'st fall 

r 

tending things still 6t to hear, \ 



And ^vest thy mind way to thy body's will : 
Imagme not thou hold'st the reins so still. 
That at thy pleasure thou canst turn her in : 
But be assured that one day's soothed sin 
Will ask thee many to amend and mourn, 
And make thy mind so willing to adjourn 
That instant-due amendment, that 'twill 

Ixeed 
A custom to do ill ; and that will need 
A new birth to reform. "What? may I 

then 
(By any diligence or power in men) 
Avoid transgression?" No, 'tis past thy 

power: 
But this thou may'st do ; every day and 

hour, 
In that be labouring still, that lets trans- 
gression: 
And worth my counsel 'tis, that this im- 
pression 
Fix'd in thy mind, and all means used in 

man. 
He may transgress as litde as he can. 
If still thou say'st, "To-morrow I will 

win 
My mind to this attention :" therein 
Thou say'st as much as "This day I will be 
Abject and impudent : it shall be free 
This day for others to live lords of me, 
To lead and rule me : this day I will pfive 
Reins to my passions, I will envious hve, 
Wrathful and lustful : I will leave the 

state 
Man holds in me, and turn adulterate. 
Vulgar and beastly." See to how much ill 
Thou stand'st indulgent. But all this thy 

will 
Shall mend to-morrow : how much better 

'twere 
This day thou shouldst men's godlike 

sceptre bear : 
For if to-morrow, in thy strength's neglect. 
Much more to-day, while 'tis uncounter- 

check'd. 

TO LIVE WITH LITTLE. 

When thou seest any honour'd by the 

king. 
Oppose thou this, thou thirst 'st for no such 

thing. 
When thou seest any rich, see what instead 
Of those his riches, thou hast purchased. 
If nothing, nothing fits such idle wretches. 
If thou hast that, that makes thee need no 

riches. 
Know thou hast more, and of a greater 

price. 
And that which is to God a sacxS&ce. 
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When thou sccst one link'd with a lovely 

wife, 
Thou canst contain, and lead a single 

life. 
Seem these things small to thee ? O how 

much more 
Do even those great ones, and those men 

of store 
Desire those small things than their great- 
est own : 
That they could scorn their states so 

bladder-blown, 
Their riches, and even those delicious 

dames. 
That feast their blood with such enchanted 

flames : 
For have not yet thy wits the difference 

found 
Betwixt a fevery man's thirst, and one 

sound ? 
He having drunk, is pleased : the other 

lies 
Fretting and loathing, vomits out his eyes : 
His drink to choler turns, and ten parts 

more 
His vicious heat inflames him, than before. 
So while the long fit of his dry desire 
Lasts in a rich man, such insatiate fire 
He feels within him. While the like fit 

lasts 
In one ambitious, so he thirsts, and wastes. 
While the fit lasts, and lust hath any fuel ; 
So fares the fond Venerean with his jewel, 
There being link'd to ever>' one of these 
Fears, emulations, sleepless jealousies, 
Foul cogitations, foul words, fouler deeds. 
Enough be that then, that may serve thy 

needs, 
Wbat thou canst keep in thy free power 

alone, 
Others affect, and thou reject'st thine o^ti. 
Both will not draw in one yoke : one 

release 
And th' other use, or neither keep in peace 
'Twixt both distracted. Things within 

thee prize : 
Only within thy help and ruin lies. 
What wall so fenceful ? what possession 
So constant, and so properly our own ? 
What dignity so expert of deceits ? 
All trade-like, beggarly, and full of 

sleights. 
On whicii who sets his mind is sure to 

grieve, 
Feed on faint hopes, never his ends 

achieve, 
Fall into that he shuns, and never rest. 
But bad esteem his state, v.hen. 'l\s sd 

best. 



Serve but thy mind with objedi: 

her, 
And for things outward tfaoa dHftj 

care. 
Obtain but her tme and particiihn 
And obtain all things. Nor kt 

abuse 
Thy will to win her, as being oofi 
Nought is so pliant as a humane i 
' ' And what shall I obtain, 
Not wishing all, but some '^ 
What wouldst thou wish for 

more than these? 
To make thee pleasant, ofooB 

please? 
To make thee modest, of one ii 
Temperate and chaste, of one ii 
Faithful, being faithless. Fit iO(i 

thy will? 
Affect'st thou greater? What I 

do still : 
I give thee over, doing all I can, 
Th'art past recure, with all that T 

man. 

TO YOUNG IMAGTNARffiS! 
KNOWLEDGE. 



common signs, 



Never for 

praise. 
Nor art, nor want of art, for what he 
Ascribe to any. Men may both 

make 
In form and speech, a man's qaidc 

mistake. 
All then that stand in any rank of M 
Certain decrees have, how they shil 

part 
That which is in them : which 

because 
They are within men, making that 

laws 
To all their actions, hardly show 
And till their ensigns are displayU 

doubt 
To go against or with them ; nor wffl 
So well in words, as in their deeds 
Decrees are not degrees. If thoa 

give 1 

Titles of learning to such men as 1"* 
Like rude plebeians, since they W 

degrees, 
Thou shalt do like plebeians. He that* 
A man held leam'd do rudely, rather fl^ 
Take for that deed, his learned w* 

away, 
Than give't him for his name. 
\ learning's act 
\ KtvOl ^-^tva^ Oa\^'c\.Ss»^ ^jt^.to compact 
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exy acAlve powor in voun, 
men tmusanKtCa liie csn 
kxaln the naonow way 
SoodnoB, and there fofoe 

» drdcs. f ennSt tongnos, 

bin a man* calTd kamed, 

s kd yet lilce an jgnoiant 

3ls to gcMity artisaiis 

use tbcxn ; or, like diildiien's 

labit, and by roots of hearts, 
d pacse their lessons, yet 

he matter, whose good words 

n: 

Chimick Magi, that can call 

Art oat, but no gold at all : 

leam'd like them, of whom, 

ows 

ear truth, but are mere Cini- 

1 learning men so much pro- 

they see a leam'd-accounted 

brute man; they will never 

lame from him, for opinion's 

felse groimd* bnitishly con- 

ig profits not. You beastly 

>re profits, being exact and 

irth's highways choked with 

you. 

degrees, and terms, and time 

Is, 

; men leam'd, in life being 

an fools ? 

\rt lives in so happy air 

r his habit and h^ hair, 

Ofcssor's worth you will com- 



Yet find such greatest firiends ; and such 



t precepts, matter, and an end 
ience? which, not kept, nor 



iding ; understanding known 
e end, by things to th' end 

r hope have they to be pro- 



original reads "goimd. "] 



Most learning, and will prease for most 

access 
Into her presence^ and her priviest state. 
When they have hardly knock'd yet at her 

gate. 

External drcumsciiption never serves 

To prove us men : blood, flesh, nor bones 

nor nerves, 
But that which all these useth and doth 

guide, 
God's image in a soul etemified. 
Which he that shows not in such acts as 

tend 
To that etemesse, making that then: end : 
In this w(»ld nothing knows, nor after 

can. 
But is more any creature than a man. 
This rather were the vray, if thou would'st 

be 
A true proficient in philosophy. 
Dissemble what thou studiest, till alone 
By thy impartial contention 
Inou provest thee fit to do as to profess. 
And if thou still profess it not, what less 
Is thy philosophy, if in thy deeds 
Rather than signs and shadows, it pro- 
ceeds? 
Show with what temper thou dost drink 

and eat ; 
How far from wrong thy deeds are, anger's 

heat; 
How thou sustain'st and abstain' st ; how 

far gone 
In appetite and aversation : 
To what account thou doest affections call. 
Both natural and adventitial ; 
That thou art faithful, pious, humble, 

kind. 
Enemy to envy ; of a cheerful mind. 
Constant and dauntless. All this when 

men see 
Done with the leamed'«!t, then let censure 

thee; . 
But if so dull and blind of soul they are, 
Not to acknowledge heavenly Mulciber, 
To be a famous Artist by his deeds. 
But they must see him in his working 

weeds ; 
What ill is it, if thou art never knoi^n 
To men so poor of apprehension ? 
Are they within thee, or so much with thee 
As thou thyself art? Can their dull eyes 

see 
Thy thoughts at work? Or how like one 

that's sworn 
To thy destruction, all thy powers are 

borne 



\ 
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Tcntiap thysdf? whom tboa dost hndUer 

please 
Than thoa canst them? Arm then thy 

mind with these : 
I have decrees set down 'twfact me and 

God: 
I know his precepts, I wQl bear fab 

load. 
But what men throw upon me, I leject, 
No more shall let the needom I dect ; 
I have an owner that will challenge me. 
Strong to defend, enough to 
The rod of Mercury will charm all these, 
And make them neither strange, nor hard 

to please. 
And these decrees in houses constitute 
Friendship and love ; in fields cause store 

of fruit ; 
In cities, riches ; and in temples seal. 
And all the world would make one 

common-weaL 
Shun braggart glory, sedc no place, no 

name, 
No shows, no company, no laijghing 

game. 
No fashion, nor no champion of thy 

praise. 
As children sweetmeats love and holi- 
days. 
Be knowing shamefacedness thy grace and 

guard. 
As others are with doors, walb, porters 

barr'd. 
Live close awhile ; so fruits grow ; so their 

seed 
Must in the earth a little time lie hid ; 
Spring by degrees, and so be ripe at 

last. 
But if the ear be to the blade's top past 
Before the joint amidst the blade be knit. 
The com is lank, and no sun ripens it. 
Like which art thou, young novice ; 

flourishing 
Before thy time, winter shall bum thy 

spring. 
The husbandman dislikes his fields' fair 

birth 
When timeless heat beats on unready 

earth ; 
Grieves lest his fmits with air should be 

too bold, 
And not endure the likely-coming cold. 
Comfort the root then first, then let ap- 
pear 
The blade's joint knit, and then produce 

the ear : 
So Nature's self thou shalt constrain, and 

be 
Blest with a wealthy crop in spite of thee. 



OF CONSTANC7 IN GOOE 

Wbo feus disgrace ior tUogsi 

thatkoofwsit? 
Wrong ewer does most harm lo 

does it. 
Who more joj takes, that men 

sdvanoe^ 
Than in the good itadt does it b 
That beinff the work of others, thi 
In aU these actioiM;» tberefoce, 

common, 
Men never should for pnise or 



Bat look to the Decrees^ from wl> 
are. 

OF LEARNING. 

Leakning, the Art is of good : 

then 
That lead not good lives» are no 

men* 

FOR ILL SUCCESS 

If thoa sustain'st in any sort an i 
Bear some good witli thee to cba 
stiU. 

OF NEGLIGENCR 

When thou lett'st loose thy mind i 

vain, 
Tis not in thee to call her hades 
And, therefore, when thy pleaso 

good 
Droops, and would down in m 

blood, 
Feed her alacrity vnth any thoqgl 
Or word, that ever her recomfoct 



OF INJURY. 

When thou art wrong'd, see if tl 

proceed 
From fault within thy judgment, 

deed: 
If not, let him beware that injme 
And all that soothe him ; and be 

free. 

OF ATTIRE. 

In habit, nor in any ill to th' ^ 
Affright the vulgar from philosopl 
But as in looks, words, woiics, met 
thee 



FRAGMENTS. 



i6i 



. checkless, so in habit be. 

lan shall show me one com- 

l 

lull, judgment, never so ex- 

mtastically, and doth fit 
fashion, never think his wit 
d piece, but hath bracks in it. 



If slovenly and nastily in weeds 

Thou keep' St thy body, such must be thy 

deeds. 
Hence, to the desert, which thou well 

deservest, 
And now no more for man's society servest. 
Hxtemal want to this height' doth express 
Both inward negligence and rottenness. 



FRAGMENTS. 



CIRCUMSPECTION. 

scape the law, do nought amiss, 
« ever in the action is. 



F SUFFERANCE. 

lore power willingly to yield 
no repulse can be repell'd, 
victor of the greatest state 
th any fortime, subjugate. 



OF THE SOUL. 

serves with her functions to 

Mune, and order appetite, 
ation, and susception : 
I, all her ill is built upon 
judgments ; which reform with 

I ill she yielded to thy blood, 
thy pleasures God and man 

se, 
well set both their powers at 

ious habits, and delight thee 

good now than with ill before. 

? LEARNED MEN. 

rs not truth, knows nothing; 

lat'sbest 

t, not* truth knows. Who 

profest 

ich best is) lives bad, best not 

it identia optimi, nihil scitur. 



Since with that Best and Truth, such joy 

still goes, 
That he that finds them, cannot but dis- 
pose 
His whole life to them. Servile Avarice can 
Profane no hberal knowledge-coveting 

man. 
Such hypocrites opinion only have, 
Without the* mind's use: which doth 

more deprave 
Their knowing powers, than if theyf 

nought did know. 
For if with all the sciences they flow. 
Not having that, that such joy brings 

withal 
As cannot in unleam'd men's courses fall : 
As with a Jtempest they are rapt past hope 
Of knowing Trulh^ because they think his 

scope 
Is in their tongues, much reading, speech 

profuse, 
Since they are means to Truth in their true 

use : 
$But 'tis a fashion for the damned crew. 
One thing to praise, another to pursue : 
As those leam'd men do, that in words 

prefer 
Heaven and good life, yet in their lives so 

err, 
That all heaven is not broad enough for 

them 
To hit or aim at, but the vulgar stream 
Hurries them headlong with it : and no 

more 
They know or shall know than the rudest 

boor. 

* Qui opinioni absque mente, consenserint. 

t Frodest multis non nosse quicquam. 
' t Nonne inerit6, multa tempestate jacta- 
I bitur ? 
! S Absurdum alia laudare, alia sequi. 
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[161 2.3 

TO MY AFFECTIONATE AND TRUE FRIEND, 



MR. HENRY JONES. 



EST Friend, 



The most imvalnable and dismayful loss of mj most dear and heroical 
Evince Henry, hath so stricken all my spirits to the earth, that I will never 
re to lodk up to any greatness ; but resolving the little rest of my poor life to 
r, and the shadow of his death, prepare ever hereafter for the light of Heaven, 
ibsolute, constant and noble your love hath been to me, that if I should not as 
ly by all my best expressions acknowledge it, I could neither satisfy mine own 
, nor deserve jrouxs. 

qjt, therefore, as freely as I acknowledge, this unprofitable sign of my love ; till, 
flsiiiff my future labours, I may add a fiill end to whatsoever is begun in your 
e of my requital. A litde, blest, makes a great feast, my best friend ; and 
i despair not but that out of that little, our loves alwa^ made even may make 
%yoa have rather been happy in your kindness than m the least d^^ree hurt 
lay Civoars pass betwixt poor friends, which even the ridiest and greatest may 
\nd God that yet never let me live, I know will never let me die, an impair to 
kL If any good more than requital succeed, it is all yours as freely as ever 
IS mine ; in which noble freedom and alacrity of doing, you have thrice done all 
(wledge. And thus knowing I give you little contentment in this so far unex- 
Niblication of my gratitude; I rest satisfied with the ingenuous discharge of mine 
ice. Your extraordinary and noble love and sorrow borne to our most sweet 
entitles you worthily to this Dedication ; which, with my general love unfeignedly 
d to your whole name and family, I conclude you as desertful of at my hands, 
lOblest Earl ; and so ever remain. 

Your most true poor friend, 

GEO. CHAPMAN. 



adverse influence envied 

»iy of our Lands, or took a pride 

iple on our height ; or in the eye 

ill the pomp of Principality, 

hath done so ; oh, if ever Heaven, 

vith the earth his angry reckoning 

n, 

hath done so. Ever, ever be 

d, and fear'd, that Triple Majesty, 

finger could so easily stick a Fate 

least felicity, and greatest state ; 

\ should melt our shore into a sea, 

y our ocean with calamity. 

t open'd, and but show'd him to our 

trat ggaia, aDdsbow'd our miseries. 



Expostula* 

tio a per- 

turbanone. 



O God, to what end are thy 

Graces given ? 
Only to show the world, men fit 

for heaven, 
Then ravish them, as if too good for earth ? 
We know the most exempt in wealth, 

power, birth, 
Or any other blessing, should employ, 
As to their chief end, all things they enjoy 
To make them fit for heaven; and notpiusue 
With hearty appetite, the damned crew 
Of merely sensual and earthy pleasures. 
But when one hath done so, shall straight 

the treasures 
Digg'd to in those deeps be coxvsaTcve^\s^ 

death? 



\ 
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g (acuities? 



Shall nol the lesl. that en- 
Be. by thK patleni of tliat 
Help'd to itiitiud tbeli en 
When, wilhoui cleat CTamj 
"fhal cannot pnl hy knowledge to the test 
Whit they are taught? serve like thowoiS 

in licld. 
Is pontr lo foree who will not fredy yield. 
Bong great nssislant to divine esample, 
As vain a pillar to Ihy manly temple ? 
When without perfect knowledge, which 

Of mauy kingdoms reach, no other 

Uhii hath to build one comer of thy Fane 

Save one of these? But when the d 

Ofpovier, nnd of eiample to all good.* 

So spcoi is that one cannot turn the flo< 
Of goodness 'gaiiBt her ebb. but both m 

ply 
And be at fiitl loo ; or her stream will d' 
Where shall they meet again, now he 

WheiB both went foot by fool : and both 
were one? 

hope took Dp to topless height 



his one sail, freight 
likeo 



An his great i 

WilhaB.all ,„ 

Of no importance, no way huilt vj 
Vanishd without ihe end, for whic 
Sucb matchless virtues, and was Godlike 

made ? 
Have Ihy besl works no bel 

Themselves like men, and thy true images? 



Tote 






With comfort for her, want and shame and 

No nobler end in this Ufe, than a death 
Timeless and wretched, wrought with less 

than breath ? 
And nothing solid worthy of our souls ? 
Nothing that reason more than sense 

Nothing that may in perfect judgment be 
A fit foot for oni crown Eieraity, 
All which thou seem'st to tell us in this one 
Killing discomfoit, apt to make our moan 
Conclude gainst all things, serious and 

good: 
Ourselve 



That Fonune' 

icinates? 
Ejialt your spi 



breath thus btii 

i ! tmsl in floweiy 
pleasure, all your 1 



Uccns 






>t thy fortns but Chimera's 



t Chimeia, a moiuter hav 
bittst Eke a Liou, luB belly B 
iijte a CiHfon. 



;mp( of all things, but yc 

And Ihink your swinge to any 

given 
Will sitEteh as hrorjl and last as 

When he thkl cutb'd with Virtui 

his power. 
His youth mlb continence, his in. 

Boldness with pious fear, his 

Applied to health and not lo appel 
Feh dmeless sicknes charge : statf 



With headlong raplure, sparing 1; 
Could not the precious tears his 



Thai if for any sin of his 

From his most royal body thai t 
chief limb, ^ 

might be ransom'd for the 

rest of him ? 
Could not the sacred eyes tlioi 

In his great Mother's tears ; (he i 

Thou pour'd'st upon the cheeks of 

lis more gracious sister's ; thedt 
With all the furies' overwhelming p 
Cursedly front mg her near nuptials r 
Could not, O could not, the aii 



all these force thee to foibe 

nir incomparable Prince of Men 
Dse age had made thy iron furk hi 
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what knew'st thoo, bnt the bai^ 

> wound 

est the son, the Fathor might 

md? 

I so mix'dly, and were jointly 

)irit deft. The humour bred 
art, straight was with the other 

of one, the other^s heart did 

and humour, were the Son and 

yet, yoid of humouiTs slender'st 

r live, than humour vdthout 

leeds the helpful foimtain ever, 
the fountain the supplied river. 
As th' iron then, when it hsUh 

once put on 
et's quality, to the virtuous stone 
wn, and not the stone to it : 
So may the heavens, the son's 

fate, not admit 
le Father's till a hundred years 
wn'd that issue to him in our 

Blest yet, and sacred shall 
thy memory be, 

nothing - less - than - mortal 
Deity. 

s like the Sun, to all men giving ; 
tee in death, but kill me uving. 
verted like th* Antipodes 
(in all things of desert to please) 

1 us with thee ; thy ruins he 
rst bosoms, as if from the sky 
tax, greater than the world were 

the eanh, and left a hole in 

vhich a second deluge now pours 

oor earth; in which are over- 

of all the sacred virtues, set 

ing-Court ; where all the prime 

;met 

lur kingdoms; as if from the 

len living, baseness and rapine 
1. 



that came to the Prince's service 
spared with the places they lived in 
ise from death to the fields of life, 
iie best part of young and noble 



Where they before lived, they unwaiw 

were come 
Into a free and fresh Elyshmi ; 
Casting regenerate, and refined eyes 
On him that raised them from their grafea 

of vice, 
Digg'd in their old grounds to spring fresH 

on those, 
That his divine Ideas did propose 
First to himself, and then would form in 

them. 
Who did not thirst to plant his son near 

him 
As near the Thames their houses? What 

one worth 
Was there in aU our world, that set not 

forth 
All his deserts, to Piterim to his favours, 
S^th all devotion, onering all his labours? 
And how the wild boar, barbarism, now 
Will root these quick-sets up ? wluit herb 

shall grow, 
That is not sown in his inhumane tracts ? 
No thought of good shall spring, but many 

acts 
Will crop, or blast, or blow it up: and see, 
*How Idt to this, the mournful family. 
Muffled in black clouds, full of tears axe 

driven 
With storms about the relics of this 

heaven ; 
Retiring from the world, like corses, 

hearsed, 
Home to their graves, a hundred ways 

dispersed, 
to that this Court-school, this Olympus 

merely. 
Where two-fold man was practised, should 

so early 
Dissolve the celebration purposed there. 
Of all heroic parts, when far and near. 
All were resolved t' admire, none to con- 
tend. 
When, in the place of all, one wretched 

end 
Will take up all endeavours ; harpy Gain, 
Pandar to goat, Ambition ; golden chaint 
To true man's freedom ; not from heaven 

let fall 
To draw men up, but shot from hell to 

hale 
All men, as bondslaves, to his Turkish den. 
For toads and adders far more fit than 

men. 



* The parting of the Prince's servants, 
t The Prince's house an Olympus, vrbftt^ iSL 
contention of virtues were piactVsed.^ 
X Non Hometi Auxeal^«&^ 
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His house had well his surname from a 

Saint. 
All itiiiigs so ncred. did so lively paint 
'I hi-ir pious figures in it.* And as well 
His oincr hou&ct did in his name foretell 
NVIi.it it should harboiu- ; a rich world of 

lurts, 
IVintm'-like building, the still-feasted Arts, 
Which now on bndle's bite, and puff'd 

coniempt 
Spurs Id Despair, from all fit food exempt. 
O wlut a frame of good, in all hopes 

raisi'il. 
Canu* iuiii!>Hng down with him ! as when 

u.i" M'lted 
Hy (invian fury, famous Ilion, 
WhuM- fill -lill rings out his confusion. 
\\ li.tt rt.urtfks scatter'd at his feet, lie 

Rim {III- (> tli.it will not down ; their 

1 lirf:'i-r>' choking ; 
Fii'KU fiiui^ht. and hidden now, with future 

sl.lU^litiT, 

Furict si( !rt wiling, where late sat sweet 

lull:;! it 'T. 
TIk' n<-::M' l>ing maim'd, the hi'alilifu) 

era AM I, 
All ri'iind aliout his hearse! And how 

aiiia/<'il 
Till* cliani;!' of things stands 1 How 

Msti;:!!-*!! •! j'>y 

WoiuIlTj he ivcr was? yet every toy 
Quits this ;;ravc loss. Rainbows no 

sooner taint 
lljin thwy va;ii^urs, which opposed beams 

p.iiiit 
Round in an instant (at which children 

stare, 
And slight the sun, that makes them 

circular, 
And so disiKirent), than mere gauds pierce 

men, 
Slif;hti!»i; the grave, like fools and children. 
So courtly near plagues soothe and stupefy, 
And witli such i)ain men leave self-flattery, 
Of which, to see him free (who stood no less 
t'riian a full siijje of such) who can express 
lli.s most direct infusion from above, 
I'ur from the humorous st^ed of mortal 

love ? 
§He ktiew that Justice simjily used was 

Ixjst, 
Made princes most secure, most loved, 

most blest ; 



• Saint James, his house. 
f Richmond. 
t The Prince not to be wrou;;ht on by flattery. 
I His knowledge and wisdom. 



No artisan, no scholar oookl pieb 
No statesman, no divine, for his < 
Anything to him, but he would d 
The depth of any right bdong'd 1 
Where they could merit, or lumsi 

quit 
He would not trust, with wlu 

concem'd, 
Anv in any kind ; but ever lean' 
•Tne grounds of what he I 

Nothing lies 
In man's fit course, that his own k 

flies 
Either direct or circumstantial 
O what are princes then, that nw 
Their actions to account, but 

trust 
To make their trial, if unjust or ji 

Apostrophe tFlatterers are Y 

thieves, traitors b; 

That rob kings' honours, and the 

blood draw* ; 
Diseases tluit keep nourishment f 

food, 
And as to know himself is man's d 
So that which intercepts that 

skill. 
Which flattery is, is the supremes 
Whose looks will breed the h 

kings' e\'es. 
That, by reflexion of his sight, di 

Simfle. ^^^ ^ a ""^' ^ 

wayward child. 
Day and night watching it like an 

wild. 
Talks infinitely idly to it still ; 
Sings with a standing throat to fli 

ill; 

Lord-blesses it ; bears with his ] 

cries ; 
And to give it a long life's miseri 
Sweetens his food, rocks, kiss 

again ; 
Plies it with rattles, and all objec 
So flatterers, with as servile 

things, 
Obser\'e and soothe the wayward 

kings. 

So kings, that flatterers love, ha 
have 

As nurse-like counsellors, and co: 
grave ; 



* Any man is capable of his own fit 
office in anything. 

1 Men grow so ugly by trusting ft 
their informations, that when they 
selves trvdy by casting their eyes in 
cast themselves away with their own 
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mealile In flU tiley do, 

k infiints ; ever tmedimf todii 

r^HifnoMi^ Hiat be wotwt than 

, then, was our Frinoe that 



I with nonsM hat troth his 

r please; 

he give a plao^ but wheie he 

mldnaeit, and beoome a law 
is foctunes and his prince's 

• 

1 give Fortune nought she took 

er. . 

ittodesert; nor take a chance 

t not justly his wish'd ends 

e. 

e j<Mn'd with equitj and truth ; 

years crown'd his zipe head in 

rore all the folds of policy, 

I naked as simplicity. 

d and HI, but only good did 

serpent did embrace the dove. 
ot curious to sound all the 

acts, yet kept his own from 

•e most dark deeds dare not 

he light, 

of imposture and the night. 

than a man doth ends secure, 

xl is, or a devil sure." 

lent of men ; whom, as men 

yuM imitate, was God and Man. 
:lear deeps our prince fish'd 
id streams 

id vantage challenge diadems, 
ot-like, he was together put 
ji could dissolve, and so was cut. 

II see our foul-mouth'd faction's 

itch-like, with one black eye, 

er white, 

ippose against this spotless sun ; 

ven strike blinder than the 

d moon 

>m and noblesse, or humanity's 

ull earth lies, and as little ruth 
t things sacred perish), as there 

tbc and the Light-fount of the 



In her most dadc driiiiniiBiioe { ■ 

right. 

That pvqr in daiknew and aliiiar the light : 
live by the spoil ^ vhtne ; anuatwak 
Bat when th^ hear news from their fioher 

hen 
Of some Uack miidiicC newer do good 

deed. 
Bat idiere it does nradi harm or hath no 



What shall become of Vxrtne's far-Ouxt 

train 
When thoa their head art reach'd. U|gh 

prince of men? 
O that thy life could have dispemd death's 

stOTms, 
To give £Eur act to those heroic fonns 
WiOk which all good rules had emidi'd 

thy mind. 
Preparing for affairs of evezy kind ; 
Peatoe bring but a pause to bieatbe Seioe 

war; 
No warrant dormant to neglect his star ; 
The licence sense hath, is t'infbnn the 

soul; 
Not to suppress her, and our lusts extol ; 
This life in all things, to enjoy the next ; 
Of which laws thy youth Ix^ contain'd the 

text 
And the contents ; ah, that thy grey-iipe 

years 
Had made of all Caesarean Commentares, 
More than can now be thought, in fact 

t'enrol 
And make black Faction blush away her 

souL 
That as a Temple, built when 

Piety 

Did to divine ends offer specially. 
What men enjoy 'd ; that wond]X>us state 

express'd 
Strange Art, strange cost ; yet who had 

interest 
In all the frame of it, and saw those 

days. 
Admired but little ; and as little praise 
Gave to the goodly fabric : but when men 
That live whole ages after, view it, then 
They gaze and wonder ; and the longer 

time 
It stands, the more it glorifies his prime ; 
Grows fresh in honour, and the age doth 

shame 
That in such Monuments neglect such 

fame ; 
So had thy sacred Fame been raised to 

height. 
Form fulness, ornament; the revolt \3Dfc 

hght 



SiDule. 
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II.uS Rivi n it \icw. the more had men 

Anl tiii'iul. nvn now nn* sc.irce to wann- 

lu'ss Jirvi! 
Willi liivc (.f ih'.c; but rather cold and 

ilr.i I 
To all M-n-o c.f the ijMce they forfeited 
In t!.y ::'.;*■ ' .i:v\ '. ■ - ; yet aftcr-aj^cs 
\V. ■i'-l \ r .'. :!.i:!»'«!, .ir.il put on holy ragos 
\V.:1. ;' \ i:. j :rr ^ Mi'.ues ; curbing lho~f 
\V1;<>«(- lr.a!!is tl.ire Ma^l thus, in the bud, 

l». ■■ U..- •. 
Ilut tli«>u, woe's me 1 art blown up before 

And :is tl.i* ruins of some famous town 

S!.'-A l.'-n- .1 : :v.yU' "lu.-il ; a palace hcrc; 

A i::.i<li'], an aiiiph:t)H-a!rL>: 

C»f \\^:«.Ii. ..! : :. Miinc lirnkrn arches <till 

(I'.'.!.irv<<r- i-liirnns r.i/i-i!; w hich Art did fill 

\\i\\\ .r.l I. IT nchfs a:iil divinity) 

!<• !.i:n i'..'-.r jirr.it ami wurthy memory ; 

S ■ < f I'ir ; r :-..i- > staii'. I n«iU;;lit rrlicarsc 

r.iii •!. .-. ■;... r-.i;n'!, blirdinj; in my verse. 

AVh.ii |> : -. d Asteribrn, may his death 

T. 11 tliV.i-T :..«!.fl propliot. deathless mu«e, 
Ami make my ttars therein, the more ad- 

ver-r*. 
'l!.e more advance, with sacred rage my 

verM', 
A'.\ 1 -II allium my d-.-are-t I-'autor's hearse, 
'li...: .ill t!.e vils profane, of ihcsc bold 

t::i:'. .) 
May ii-ar to spread the spawn of their 

rank rhymes 
On :'.ny toueh uf him, thn: should be sung 
'I'll iar> divine, ;md a.-k an Angel's tongue. 
^\'i(h this it tliur.der'd, and a lightning 

bl.ow'd 
Wh'Ti" .«-!je y-at wriilng in a sable cloud ; 
A p"n so liard and bharp cxpress'd her 

plight, 
It la through Hint, and did in diamant 

write ; 
Her words she sung, and laid out such a 

breast. 
As inched heaven, ami vex'd the very 

bli'st. 
In wiiieh .she call'd all worlds to her com- 
plaints, 
And how our loss grew, thus with tears she 

paints : 

•Hear earth and heaven, and 
Mub.i; you that have no ears, 

idchryiiio.'. i-i^.]i_ -ind ii,^. hi.-arts of tyrants, 

hear my tears ; 
* The cause aiid nunner of the Prince's death. 



Thus Rritain Heni)* took his time 
When his great father did so far 
All other kings ; and that he had 
In all his father's gifts, so fairbq 
As added to Fame's pinions doul 
And {as brave rivers broken 1 

springs, 
The further off grow greater and 
To spread a narrower cuireai 

main) 
Had drawn in all deserts st 

spheres 
As Hope yet never tum'd about 
.Ml other Princes with his parts 
hike all Heaven's petty luminari 
To radiant I.ucifer, the day's fir 
It hurl'd a fire, red as a threater 
On fiery Rhamnusia's* sere and 

spite. 
Who tu'.n'd the stem orbs of 1 

sight 
AlK)ut each comer of her vast a 
And, in the turning of her blooc 
Sought how to ruin endlessly ou 
And set to all mishap all entry's 
.-\nd see how ready means to mi 
She saw, fast by, tlie blood-affecii 
liven when th* autumnal star I 

pine 
Gathering in vapours thin ethere 
Of which her venom d finger did 
To our brave Prince's fount of 

heart ; 
A preternatural heat, which th 

veins 
And arteries, by th* blood a: 

means 
DiflTused about the body, and in: 
IWgat a fever to be never named 
.And now this loathcr of the love 
Begot of Erebus and ugly niglit 
Mounted in haste her new and m 
Wliose wheels had beam-spokei 

Hungarian Star. J 
And all the other frame and fi 

thence 
Derived their rude and ruthless 
i;p to her left side leapt infema 
His head hid in a cloud of sensi 



Rhamnusia (goddess of Re 
taken for Fortune), in envy of oiu 
cited Fever against him. 

i The Fever the Prince died on I 
peia) described by her effects i 
stances. 

: The Fever the Prince died of is 
our modem physicians to be 
Hungary. 
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irious Anguish, pale Despight ; 
d Sorrow and possess'd Af- 

iption, marrow-eating Care ; 
ill Trembling, fits irregular ; 
Choler, feeble-voiced Com- 

Igour, and Confusion faint ; 

imper, and hare-eyed Unrest,* 

reathed Thirst, with th' ever- 

breast, 

' adders bound her trenched 

lent ambush 'd lay with all her 

Lions, fringed with flaming 

m fury and her brood of banes, 

; of glowing coals, murmur'd 

r'd 

crook'd yokes, and her banes 

L 

r Prince, that bore them in his 

not suffer for his good their 

lell's burning whirlpit up she 

lonster, fierce Echidna call'd ; 

;r Stygian jaws doth vomit ever 

venom, yet is empty never : 

her blood-shot eyes, her tem- 

is ice, her neck all drown 'd in 

ead all her breast, her life's 

5 interpreter, her scorched 

blue poison : from her yawn- 
th 
like spouts fill'd from the 
louth : 
; corrupt, the hue of saflron 

>our, all her body shook ; 
* her vexed spirits, a noisome 

umes that look'd as black as 



property of the Hare that never 
sleeping. 

vr LeoneSy of Marmarica, a region 

re the fiercest lions are bred, with 

s supposed to be drawn, for their 

and violence, part of the effects 

rties of the Fever in these effects. 



A ceaseless torrent did her nostrils steep, 
Her wither'd entrails took no rest, no 

sleep ; 
Her swoln throat rattled, warm'd with 

life's last spark. 
And in her salt jaws painful coughs did 

bark: 
Her teeth were stain 'd with rust, her 

sluttish hand 
She held out reeking like a new-quench'd 

brand ; 
Arni'd with crook'd talons like the homed 

moon, 
All cheer, all ease, all hope with her was 

gone; 
In her left hand a quenchless fire did 

glow. 
And in her right palm freezed Sithonian 

snow : 
The ancient Romans did a temple build 
To her, as whom a Deity they held : 
So hid, and far from care of man she 

flies, 
In whose Life's Power she makes the 

Deities. 
When fell Rhamnusia saw this monster 

near, 
Her steel heart sharpening, thus she spake 

to her :* 
"Seestthou this Prince, great Maid and 

seed of Night — 
Whose brows cast beams about them like 

the hght : 
Who joys securely in all present state, 
Nor dreams what Fortune is, or future 

Fate: 
At whom, with fingers, and with fixed 

eyes 
All kingdoms point and look, and sacri- 
fice 
Could be content to give him ; temples 

raise 
To his expectance, and unbounded praise : 
His now-ripe spirits and valour doth 

despise 
Sickness and sword that give our god- 
head's prize : 
His worth contracts the worlds, in his sole 

hope. 
Religion, Virtue, Conquest have no scope ; 
But his endowments ; at him, at him, fly ; 
More swift and timeless, more the Deity ; 
His summer winter with the gelid 

flakes; 
His pure life, poison, sting out with thy 

snakes ; 



* Rhamnusia's excitation of Fever. 
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: * • :nc *1 :^=it -±t =aj5s>- •" Heniy, wiy takest thoa thus 

.1 secure? 

':.^ '-er iz*i*r:\ 2Zxt r'li* ti^g-Kber Nocgb: doubting what Fortune i 

L assure. 



Dae ihou must, great Prince, s 



Tboo Dcrer rei felt'st my red rigl 

V."- -. ■ .- : -m.-.r. g-.'-'i htr riiir^g liaos" Tha: I to thee and fate to me pro 

: .; : Thr fz:e stands idle ; spins no i 

,-..'.: ■--•:•-. i zzi'A *!•:■-: b-r snake- ' thread ; 

-. -• I ' T t 

V." ■ ■ -:.- . - L- i :'-.* ::r:r. :: Hiajria^ed. bear thy head 

•-.-.: r , -. ':'.-r\-. -z. 3 S."r.:i k:=.dl^ his la all things free, even with new 

•■ . -:■ . ■- "1 •, •: * If sweet it be to live ; 'tis s^i-eet tc 

Ar i : .- .-.^ -h-r riund P:le iick the This said, she shook him at b 

■; i.-i-..- ■ r.-. - . and cast 

v.". .-. ■--■:-'. I r.nce H*-:^'. the deligh: of .A fire in him that all his breast a 

: " Then darting through his heart 

I,' ■.:'i:-'. \ •'.-: 7.ilj,ce cf h:= Fither's name. cold, 

A'. : : :. ^ . .•■,- !.t.l< ;- his icwny bed: .\nd as much venom as his ve 

'!"...- :i:i.-r. viep: :i.l.:.g s'jus tha: hold. 

: T :r. . r.-. i Death. Death, O Death inserting, 

V.'.:r. -..:•. ar.i siler.: mo'.icn, sleep to in. 

\ r- .''-. Shut his fair eyes and oped oarn 

Or. :.:- l.r.^:.: ten:. pies th" cmir.cus form of This scene resolved or by heisdf 

1 1': -.'.'r.. Was there a sight so pale and de 

v." :...;. r. ^ A- !h- cr^el goddess did permit. Ever before seen in a thnis 

'II. i! -;.■: rr..^\.i 'jM-rr so her rriiiden fit. State? 

;'.'/':.•:■. :':.-j gocd Ar.g-1, his kind tThe poor Virginian, miserable 

^ i ; vr : . : r: . .A. long-long-night-turn 'd-day, ths 

II'.T A. :':.':: d fi/Ot saw r. ear this spr.ng of Hell, 

r .:. Never so portray d, where th 

n. ■■.r.-:r:'l .-:r. i •\\1: ""Wha:, what are strove 

•:.y r: : ; ■:. '.-.} ^ Black d like so many de\ils) whi 

f '.-.:. -.A. !:• :..:ii ,il ^r.-?, al! virtue's friends prove 

<M- !*-i ir.'.'j h!-! .il!-.;j/:.ijldinc; nerves, The damned Victor; all tin 

i'-r v,l.o-c a■^■!:.<^l^.c•.- c-.cry lieity serves), . heightening ; 

•Mov-: tl.'j'.- to prove thy Godhead, blesiing Their drum the thunder ; andtbt 

l;i;-j I lightning; 
W'iii l'..r,;;longlifo, whose light extinct will , Both soldiers in the battle; oneo 

To drown the waves in noise; 
All \j::iv<'u\y graces ?" All this moved her 

Hut on, aii'l in his all our mins wrought. 
Sli'.- touchfl tl;-: thresliolds, and the 

thresholds hliook ; 
T]u: door-p'ists Palcncs pierced with her 

faint look ; 
Tin: (loois brako open, and the fatal bed 
Rudely sh' apj)roacli'd, and thus her fell 

mouth said : 



Rliamiuisia durst no longer endure her 
bcin^ stirred into fury. 

t 'i'lie starry evening dcscril)cd by Vulcan's 
seltin.n to work at that time, tlic ni^ht l»eing 
ever clilefestly consecrated to the works of the 
gods; and out of this deity's fires the stars are 
supposed to (ly as sparkles of ihein. 

t The good angel of ihc Pr'mcclo vheYevcx aLs\\ 
she a;)])roachcd. V 



spending 
His Hell-hot sulphurous flames 

them dry : 
When heaven was lost, when n 

wrack'd eye 
Could tell, in all that dead time, if 
Sinking or sailing ; till a quicker 



* Fever to the Prince, who is thi 
friend of mine to speak too mildly 
sail's contpos mentis Poriice, in this. I 
or persuasion showing only how the 
persuaded and resolved in lus dea 
fcrance of her which she is made ti 
spite of herself, since he at her wc 
sacredly resolute. 

t Description of the tempest thi 
Th. Gates on the Bermudas, and tl 
■^vvssWvaxvdtwen, to this kingdom's plif 
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3 save them by the ruth of 

idas ; where the tearing shocks 

niseries before, more felt 

ilf told ; all, all this did not 

rate few, still dying more in 

eath all men to the marrow 

men : the rest, those drudging 

3ear of men the coats and 

nr slave, sick, that can earn 

nee, 

, O monsters, than for such a 

5 do ebb and flow still with 

in, 

ing moves but pelf and their 

n; 

-eat Heaven, be only bom to 

follow this mere massacre. 
r poor Prince ; all his sad en- 

Tt of those that should be 

vows made by the zealous 

sire ; his often visiting ; 

re prayers and presence, holy 

thrice-reverend Metropolitan,* 
5 worthy Father to his soul, 
r Fever could one fit control, 
lere forget one far and near, 
life's love passing deep and 

is sacred memory adore 
fautor, his grave Chancellor ;t 
[i in all works should a place 

t Fame her trumpet shall em- 

i and prayers were ever used to 

s war, and send him healthful 

r Prince is still ; who though 

IS 

ath he saw bring in by heaps 



ilibishop of Canterbury, passing 
of the Frince. 

?luUips, Master of the Rolls, and 
CSuuiceUor : a chief sorrower for 



Clouds to his lustre and poor rest of 

light ; 
And felt his last day suffering lasting 

night ; 
His* true-bred brave soul shrunk yet at no 

part; 
Down kept he all sighs, with his powers' 

all-heart ; 
Clear'd even his dying brows ; and in an 

eye 
Manly dissembling, hid his misery. 
And all to spare the Royal heat so spent 
In his sad Father, fearful of th' event. 
And now didt Phoebus with his twelfth 

lamp show 
The world his hapless light ; and in his 

brow 
A torch of pitch stuck, lighting half the 

skies, 
When hfe's last error press'd the broken 

eyes 
Of this heart-breaking Prince ; his forced 

look fled ; 
Fled was all coloiu: from his cheeks ; yet 

fed 
His spirit his sight ; with dying now, he 

cast 
On his kind King, and Father : on whom 

fast, 
He fix'd bis fading beams ; and with this 

view 
A little did their empty orbs renew. 
His Mind saw him come from the deeps of 

Death, 
To whom he said, '• O Author -,. _. 

e Tj *u The Prmce 

Of my Breath ; dying:, to the 

Soul to my life, and essence to King. 

my soul ; 
Why grieve you so, that should all grief 

control ? 
Death's sweet to me, that you are still 

life's creature. 
I now have finish'd the great work of 

Nature. 
I see you pay a perfect Father's debt ; 
And in a feastful Peace your Empire kept ; 
If your true Son's last words have any 

right. 
In your most righteous bosom, do not 

fright 
Your hearkening kingdoms to your carriage 

now ; 
All yours in me I here resign to you ; 



* The Prince, heroical, his bearing his sickness 
at the Kine's coming to see him, careful not to 
discomfort nim. 

t The twelfth day after his beginning to be 
side, his sickness was held incurable. 
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My yomtk, I ^ray to God with my lut 

fowerst 
Suhtract from me may add to yom and 

yours. ' 
Thus vanUh'd he, thus swift, thus in- 
stantly ; 
Ah, now I see even heavenlj powers must 

die, 
Now shift the* King and Queen from 

Court to Court. 
Rut no way can shift off their caxes* xesort ; 
That which we hate, the more we fly 

pursues ; 
Tliat which we love, the mon we seek 

eschews : 
Now weeps his Princely Brother ; now, 

alas. 
His C'ynthian Sister, our sole earthly 

Grace, 
Like Hebe's fount still overflows her 

bounds. 
And in her cold lips stick astonish'd 

sounds ; 
Sh' opprosseth her sweet kind ; in her soft 

breast 
Care can no vent And, it is so compress'd. 
And sec how the Promethean liver 

grows 
As vulture Grief devours it ; see fresh 

sliowst 
Revive woe's sense and multiply her soul ; 
And worthily ; for who would tears con- 
trol 
On such a springing ground? 'Tis dearly fit 
To pay all tribute thought can pour on it. 
For why were Funerals first used but for 

these, 
Prt'saged and cast in their nativities? 
The streams were check'd awhile ; so 

torrents stay'd 
Enrage the more ; but are, left free, 

allay'd. 
Now our grim waves march altogether ; 

now 
Our black seas run so high, they overflow 
The clouds they nourish : now the gloomy 

hearse 
Puts out the sun. Revive, revive, dead 

Verse, 
Death hath slain Death. There, there the 

person lies 
Whose death should buy out all mortali 
ties. 



* The sorrows and bemoans of the King, 
Queen, Prince, and his most princely Sister for 
the Prince's death. 

t The funeral described. 



But let the world be nov 

death. 
Life's joy lies dead in him, anc 
No less a reason. If all moti( 
Benumb'd and stupefied witl 

blood ; 
And like a tombstone, fiz'd, la] 
There were fit pillars for our I 
To bound the world with. M 

ter die 
Than outlive free times, slaves 
On, on, sad Train, as from 

rock 
Bee-5warms robb'd of their I 

less flock. 
Mourn, mown ; dissected n( 

limbs lie ; 
Ah, knit so late with flame anc 
Where now his gracious smile 

ling eye. 
His judgment, valour, magnan 
O God ! what doth not one 

snatch up 
Of all man's gloss ? Still overfl- 
Of his burst cares ; put wth n 

gether. 
And lighter than the shadow of 
On : make Earth pomp as frc 

can, 
Twill still leave black the fairej 

man. 
Ye well may lay all cost on mia 
'Tis all can boast the proud'st h 
If young Marcellus had to gr 
Six hundred hearses at his fiinei 
SyUa six thousand ; let Prince ] 
Six millions bring him to his gr 
And now the States of Earth, t 

below. 
Behold in Heaven, Love with 

bow. 

His quiver downwards tum'd, 

put out. 
Hanging his wings with sighs 

about 

Nor less our loss his Mothei 
fests ; 
Her melting palms beating ! 
breasts ; 

As much confused as when ti 

Boar 
The thigh of her divine Adonis 
Her vows all vain, resolved t 

years 

With issue royal, and exe 

freres, 
Who now died fruitless ; and 

The blest of women, of the best 
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ill ye Arts, ye are not of the 

¥ith him ; rise with his second 

I gifts enrich the sable Fane, 
us lights eternally maintain. 
s, O sing now his eternal rest ; 
temal, and his soul's free breast 
mal, so of those the best ; 
^ort verse be on his Tomb im- 
1 

EPITAPHIUM. 

as, an everlasting river, 

s in him, past, will last for ever. 

m age, star-like, shot through 

js pomp renew'd, and stuck in's 

:he sacred knot, together put, 
lan could dissolve him, he was 



ALIUD EPITAPH. 

Whom all the vast frame of the fixed Earth 
Slunnk under ; now a weak hearse stands 

beneath ; 
His fate, he pass'd in fact ; his hope, in 

birth; 
His youth, in good life ; and in spirit, his 

death. 



ALIUD EPITAPH. 

Blest be his great Begetter, blest the 

Womb 
That gave him birth, though much too 

near his Tomb. 
In them was he, and they in him, were blest : 
What their most great powers gave him, 

was his least. 
His Person graced the Elarth ; and of the 

skies 
His blessed Spirit the praise is, and the prize. 



TO 



HE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF THE INCOMPARABLE HERO, 



HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. 



I, arms, statue, all things fit to 

Death, and worship /uneral, 
I bestow'd ; for form is nought 
ar 

rirtues yet, eternized here, 
and wasted spirits hav^ only 

ed cost, and broke so rich a 

d. 

a", but make thee ever spring, 
tombs, statues, every earthy 

and vanish into fume before. 
> thrives least ; yet wealth of soul 
r, 



And so 'tis kept. Not thy thrice-sacred 

wiU, 
Sign'd with thy death, moves any to fulfil 
Thy just bequests to me. Thou dead, 

then I 
Live dead, for giving thee eternity. 

Ad Famam. 

To all times fiiture this time's mark ex- 
tend, 

Homer no patron found, nor Chapman 
friend. 

Ignotus nimis omnibus, 
Sat notus, moritur sibi 



1r 
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t sweet dewife and at nl^ with 

i^rtooos inflnenoes shaies ; 
\m klcitrocMn's sweet enfaiso^ 
le 

S tastes, ia dieir naked pride ; 
lidiest weeds are weeds to 



then; ccane. dose these 

IS 

eais' oomibcts. Come; each 

OS kisses for thee. Golden 

Mhr famnoDiSt neter steep an 

vltest them with thy faamionj. 
t thoa? see each virgin doth 

or thee ; her white breasts lays 

ly soft hand ; lets soch glances 

ITS shoot, to imitate her eye. 
attires on, that put Nature's 

es, sets on every foot a crown, 
v songs and dances; kisseth 

ind words past, thoa in deeds 

court 15 sings : 15 the air : 
ds, and fiel(& : lo most fair. 
; most happy Hymen ; come : 

y comforts come ; old matrons 

g maids' languors ; birds bill, 

uidlHeed 

bee thy kind, every flower and 

to gratulate thy long'd-for 

m are free and timely granted 

leed by thee now to be sown, 
ruit earth shall see her glories 



At aU parts perfect ;- and must therefore 



No minote's time ; from time's use all fruit 

flows; 
And as the tender hyadnth, that grows 
Where Phoebus most his gold^ beams 

bestows. 
Is propt with care ; is water'd every hoar, 
The sweet winds adding their increasing 

power. 
The scatter'd drops of night's refreshing 

dew. 
Hasting the full grace of his glorious hue. 
Which once disdosiog, most be gather'd 

straight. 
Or hue and odoar both will lose their 

height ; 
So, of a virgin, high, and richly kept. 
The grace and sweetness full grown most 

beieiq>'d. 
Or forth her spirits fly, in empty air ; 
The sooner uding, the more sweet and 

fjEur. 
Gentle, O gentle H3rmen, be not then 
Cruel, that kindest art to maids, and men ; 
These two, one twin are; and dieir mutual 

bliss 
Not in thy beams, but in thy bosom is. 
Nor can their hands fast, their hearts' joys 

make sweet; 
Their hearts, in breasts are; and their 

breasts must meet 
Let Uiere be peace, yet murmur ; and that 

noise 
Beget of peace the nuptial battle's joys. 
Let peace grow cruel ; and take wrack of 

all. 
The war's delay brought thy full festival. 
Hark, hark, O now the sweet twin murmur 

sounds ; 
Hymen is come, and all his heat abounds ; 
Shut all doors ; none but Hymen's lights 

advance. 
No sound stir ; let dumb joy enjoy a 

trance. 
Sing, sing a rapture to all nuptial ears, 
Bright Hymen's torches drunk up I^nsu's 

tears. 



H 
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Andromeda Liberata. 

[1614.] 

THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

TO 
THE RIGHT WORTHILY HONOURED, 

BERT, EARL OF SOMERSET, &c 

AND HIS MOST NOBLE LADY, 

THE LADY FRANCES- 



; nnder heayen is more removed 

th and Virtue, than opinions 

I 

voices ; so is nought more true, 

ly virtuous than things held by 

owledge, enter' d by the sacred 

n'd evermore by grace divine, 
the narrow path to spacious 

1, 

ore should no knowing spirit be 

nor purpose ; for the spleens 
le 

:s errant and plebeian ; 
slike, gather force as he goes 

. of all acts ends in only worth. 
I I fear to prostrate this poor 

Ice Poesy, to your patronage, 
rthy Earl, and your unequall'd 

e Countess, for the one-ear'd 

I vulgars, that will no way see 
leir stiff necks drive them head- 

the gad-fly of misgovern 'd zeal ; 
Hit one tale, and that ever ill. 



: These I contemn, as no nibs fit for me 
To check at in my way to inti^ty ; 
Nor will ye be incensc^l that such a toy 
Should put on the presumption to enjoy 
Your graver ear, my Lord, and your fair 

eye. 
Illustrious lady, since poor Poesy 
Hath been a jewel in the richest ear 
Of all the nuptial states that ever were. 

For as the body's pulse in physic is 
A little thing, yet therein th' arteries 
Betray their motion* and disclose to Art 
The strength or weakness of the vital 

part ; 
Perpetually moving, like a watch 
Put in our bodies ; so this three men's 

catch 
This little soul's pulse, Poesy, panting 

still- 
Like to a dancing pease upon a quill 
Made with a child's breath up and down 

to fly, 
Is no more manly thought. And yet 

thereby 
Even in the corps of all the world we 

can 
Discover all the good and barl of man, 
Anatomize his nakedness and be 
To his chief ornament a majesty ; 
Erect him past his human penod 
I Ami heighten his transition \n\.o Cj(A. 



ANDROMEDA LIBERATiL 



les 



atoNatnre's 

d, like vives atKiKk vMli a 

0^ 9bA hi no stttKiBgfitM 
doo and connedon fled ; 
I. the mcreoonqMCt distmb^ 
WBT, andliyiioonkrcaib'd, 
Nrioig ber set iimgiiiliJt» 
sU^ and an ber la^tli indned 
bnr, ao Aii smafl ipotld cf 



tintma^ 




msra pans 



1^ bat at landoni loam 
thicii^ and so never can 
vilbodTofnman; 
igainst Itself stillfig^ 
of caress joys, appetites S 
t in oonuumd. 



tisfied ; in plentj, poor : 
ol nKRDit% and tbe sceptre 

biic of ber worid siuvejs ; 
a magnitode confined, 
ra therrin she sees oonbined 
<ne end, wfaicfa is t' obej 

nNatme giving way ; 
rder, stajt 



manding, if not all in awe ; 
iger made to nndeiiie, 
ides man's moral monardij, 
Lx>rdship's mild soul sits so 

tie to be seen or beard, 
;ood thereof her scope is 

tier, paralleling right, 
>lory tum'd to appetite 
odniess, was of speech so 

am, so covetous and yaie, 
ears, none tbiogs so many 

iches ventured on so few. 
Lord, and these things ever 

oe, and bane-fed envy burst. 
)st noble lady, as in blood, 
u^lest, make our factious 



Whaae Sadud tongues wooSd £m 

honour sting, 
Goovat their vcnom'd points into 



Would fiun be portiBg off; bet, aiB your 



With 

Of all yoor fioes, Advanxage naj 
To saOy fcfth, anddiaxge yon vch 
But stenne wiihin for veiy ooBscJciice 
Of that integrity, diqr see apicsi'd 
In your dear life; oi wbacfa th' 



May be lo HimclrBi, that all patf 

be, 

Beii^ ioont to th'otfaer, nxist undoubtedly 
Confeas'd nntonrh'd ; and Curiosity, 
The beam pidc ntbcr from ber own siiicnt 



Than lamp still at tiie mote's diade; 

ioign'd in yours, 
Noi^t doth so shame this chimic searcfa 

of ours. 
As when we pry long for assured bage 



Our glasses broke, all i^> in rapoor 

And, as the rcn-al beast whose image ysn 
Bear in your arms, and air's great eai|^ 

too; 
Still as they go, are said to keep in close 
Their seres and talons, lest tbdr points 

should lose 
Their useful sharpness, when they serve no 

use ; 
So this cur sharp-eyed search that we 

abuse 
In others' breasts, we should keep in t'ex- 

plore 
Our own foul bosoms, and quit them 

before 
We ransack others ; but. great lady, kave 
These rules to them they touch. I>o yf/ti 

receive 
Those free joys in your honour, and your 

love 
That yon can say are yours ; and ever 

move 
Where your command as soon b serve! as 

known ; 
yojfs placed without you never an your 

own. 



Your Honour's ever most humbly 

and faithfully vowed, 

GEO. CllAPMAK 



\ 
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xHy vulgaxs, far away, I 

me, that dare not view the day, ' 
;o men but shadows, nor would 

s, but what seditious were, 

i harmful ever to the best, 

I tiieir scandals, glorifying the 

ad yet 'gainst all ills but your 

t sweaters of religion. 

sons all things to your spleens 

t. 

earns measure by the fount your 

I nought but misrule regular, 
eyes all seem ill, but those that 

ye know not why, nor with 
ause, 

a ye most love your profane 
ise, 

I Kings and their Peers, whose 
ig eyes 
>ugh their broken sleeps and 

s, 

)st cabinets disclose, and hearts, 

ids Jove's balance, weighing all 

m 

»t 

down to them ; which grave 

snce, 

irith the blood and soul of 

nee, 

1 her white hand (when her 

skole 

way'd with every grain of soul, 

ays up or down, to heaven or 

1 action), you must yet conceal 
isight, and retain a taint 
on the pure soul of a saint. 
1 our mild sphere doth nothing 

iting, all-preserving Love ; 
unes, virtues, lighted ev'n to stars 
envies and seditious jars, 
Dg murmurs and detracting 

b curses to the blackest hells : 
Beauty and of Innocence ; 
I off the chains of Insolence, 
r profaned and god-like linea- 

roic, and divine descents, 



All the sweet Graces, even ftT>m death 

revived. 
And sacred fruits from barren rocks de- 
rived, 
Th' immortal subjects of our nuptials are : 
Thee then, just scourge of factious popular, 
Fautor of peace, and all the powers that 

move 
In sacred circle of religious love ; 
Fountain of royal learning, and the rich 
Treasure of counsels, and mellifluous 

speech ; 
Let me invoke that ore drop of thy spring 
May spirit my aged Muse and make her 

sing, 
As if th inspired breast of eternal youth 
Had lent her accents, and all-moving truth. 
The kingdom that the gods so much did 

love, 
And often feasted all the powers above ; 
At whose prime beauties the enamour'd 

sun, 
His morning beams lights and doth over- 
run 
The world with Ardour, ^Ethiopia, 
Bore in her throne divine Andrvmeda, 
To Cepheus and Cassiope his queen ; 
Whose boundless beauties made o'erflow 

the spleen 
Of every Nereid, far surpassing them ; 
llie Sun to her resign 'd his diadem ; 
And all the Deities admiring. stood, 
Affirming nothing moved Tike flesh and 

blood : 
Thimder would court her with words 

sweetly phrased, 
And lightning stuck 'twixt heaven and 

earth amazed. 
This matchess virgin had a mother too, 
That did for beauty and for wisdom go 
Before the foremost ladies of her time ; 
To whom of super-excellence the crime 
Was likewise laid by Juno, and from hence 
Pined Envy suck'd the poison of offence. 
No truth of excellence was ever seen 
But bore the venom of the vulgar's spleen. 
And now the much-enraged Nereides 
Obtain 'd of him that moves the marble 

seas — 
(T<J wreak the virtue, theycall'd Insolence) 
A whale so monstrous, and so past de- 
fence, 
That all the royal region he laid wastes 
And all the noblest edifices rased 



'. • 



^ 



^i^^ 
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me loariAg to the titd, the 

s dedc'd in all their pride, 
[Xdphins. rode to see thdf 

a'd with their envies ; that 

5, with their leaps aloft, 
of the revenge they sought. 
edy of disastrous sights 
food of idle appetites) 
gfs chamber, straight knew 

i resolved thoughts did pre- 
heating thick about the 

; on the prodigy that bore 
oix'd their image, that still 

dies under one sole head. 
m to ill all ill men are, 
and mischiefs Jii the Popu- 

onster red Rhamnnsia rode, 
p*d beneath his bloody load, 
y, given over now by all ; 
b have any means to fall, 
lovers prove false props to 

schief only praise and love it. 
lod they will not then com- 

D but they will pretend 
to, when both are used 
novation ; or see bruised 
reed that under all feet lies ; 
rts evermore they pass like 

►n the sores, ill in themselves. 
sail with over rocks and 

hers shipwrack in the deeps ; 
ijust is he that truly keeps 
\ show, his own ends under- 

breaks them for another's 

^ght of all malignity 
»d so, that ye ill imply ; 
ride but with a greater pride, 
no ill, but in ill thoughts is 

is a charity divine ; 
a the poison serpentine 
)S, that sacred lives condemn, 
worthily apply to them, 
ecration : perish he 
far human infirmity. 



But as your cupping-glasses still exhale 
The humour that is ever worst all. 
In all the flesh ; so these spiced consdencod 

men. 
The worst of things explore still, and 

retain; 
Or rather, as in certain cities were. 
Some parts through which all rites piaetf- 

lar, 
All executed men, all filth were brought 
Of all things chaste, or pure, or sacred, 

nought 
Entering or issuing there ; so purious men, 
Nought manly, elegant, or not unclean. 
Embrace, or bray out ; acts of stain aic 

still 
Theu* su:ens and their muses ; any III 
Is to their appetites their npremegood. 
And sweeter than their necessary food. 
All men almost in all things they i^^y 
The by the main make, and the main 

the by. 
Thus this sweet Lady's sad exposure 

was 
Of all these moods in men the only glass ; 
But now the man that next to Jove con- 

troU'd 
The triple world got with a shower of 

gold; 
(Arm'd with Medusa's head, and Enyos' eye, 
The adamantine sword of McTcury, 
The helm of Pluto, and.Mincrvji'j> Mirror, 
That from the Goipis made his pa.'^'i with 

terror) 
Came to the rescue of this envied m.'iid : 
Drew near, and first in adminition st:iy'<l, 
That for the common ill of all (ho l:i(i'l 
She the particular oblo^juy sIkjuM :.i;in<l ; 
And that a beauty no less tlj.'in divine 
Should men and women find v; ^rrj^'-ntiii'; 
As but to think her any such evi;iii : 
Much less that eyes and liand»feliotil'i {/iv; 

consent 
To such a danger and to Mu.li ti d<»iih. 
But though the whole r<,'alfii lil/'/urM 

underneath 
So foul an error, yet f;inc<; Jove w\*\ h«» 
Tendcr'd her beauty and ln(<'(;ti<y, 
In spite of all, the more \w ht:i up i^pliit 
To do her right, the iiion; all wionii'd Iht 

merit ; 
He that both virtu<; harl and lM*aiily i'Hf, 
Equal with her, to Ix^th kn«;w what to do. 
The ruthless still y/j liu({h'd at (o th'' 

grave, 
Those that no Kf>tM will do no yjHfUu'itu 

hav<; : 
The mind a spirit ii, and rall'd Mm- (dutm 
^ In which we Jnre (lc>i\ ; \\\\i\ im\\v\m\\ ^^\y\\ 
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more fair: 'mosgst 
, Thk the g]ass is 






• Whore both MX traces, mel ai in Iheir 

Ptnoaof Love'tovnlonii, those five paita 

Wlildi NOW ghe mas that is (helovelUst 

Jr tmEct lluil b knelieu inditted. 

And bean, with shape, tbe beauty of tbe 

Voung was he. jrct not Toottifiil, stoce mid- 
Ike eoldeii mean hold* in men's hopes and 

Aptly compoifd. and soft or delicate. 
FteilUe or tender, calm or tstiprnite. 
Of tliew five, tlufe main most exactly 

Thetxidy'i temperate complexion : 

The other two die order do express 

A temperate caipotatuie, leam'd nature 



For which cause soft or delicate they coil 
Our conquering Peraeus, and but young 

Since time and years too much in me 

The subtler parts of humour being resi 
More thick parts resl, of fire and ai 



Makes ea 



hey calld him, sino 
t disposition, at the 1 



Not flexible 
Nor soft, as 
For these tc 



And to his form his mind fit an 



" As to be loved the &lresl liiiesl an, 
To love so too most am are ibe mss 
Ught like itself 



Was shot qi 

lifiht ; 
Beauty breeds lore, love 



For love, 



inidyb. 



That his beloved either fecia u. lun , 
All goodwill's interchange it doth bmII 
And man's whole sum holds, utii 

glalitude. 
No wisdom, noblesse, force of ain\ 1 

laws, ^ 

Without love wins man his ccQl 

^iplause. 
Love makes him valiaol, paslaDi 

For tdara. that is, of all heaven's ^ 

Most tiiil of fortitade — since li 
Men with most valour — Cylhf 
For when in heaven's blunt angtlsiMB 

Or he. his second or eigbi honse 
Of ruled nativities, and then porb 
111 to the lhen-t)om ; Venus in as, 
Scatile or Trine doth, beiD£ conjcW 

His most malignity ; and when his ! 
'ITie iMrth of any governs, til fof m 
Tbe issue making much to wrath Id 
And lo tbe veolorous greatness c*tW 
If Venus near him shine, £t;ed[iOiKj(i 



And gets the mastery of him in On 
Mhts never masters her ; but if sb 
She love inchnes ; and Mars se 

side. 
Her fires mora ardent renda i 

heat; 
So that if he at any birth be set 
In th' house of Venus, Libra, or t1 
"I'he then-bom burns, and tore' 



Venus not after Mars ; because of LM 
Boldness is hatidmaid. Love noi 
For not because men bold affect 
Love's golden nets dolh their 
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dare even death for their 

ve's fortitude is proved 
early, for this cause alone 
mit to Love, but Jove to 

als, all corporeal things, 
itrong, slave-rich, and free- 

tributories ; no gifts can 

love constrain, or terrify, 
and his impulsions still 
s own free and ingenious 

elf would willing love en- 
decree his liberal course : 
ty, that all affects, 
s, the mind besides directs 
d recompense, but love 

ns but his own desires ; 
his own sphere did move 
1 were worthy love but 

stood affected, in a time 
}ut of riches, was a crime, 
^lly. And this fact 
i deservings did detract ; 
[onster and a monstrous 

lid combat out his nuptial 

gar thought, andconquer'd 

already, the foul grave 
)eakings, gaping for him 

imes as from the Stygian 
: enterprise, which was so 
:f Minion, that Plebeian 
eive it. Acts that are too 
ck'd voice, resound all in- 
standing ; if there were 
one only that did bear 
image, even of all your 

ould not discover, to be 
ids, which Truth's self not 
your bottoms, sinks and 



Whose opening would abhor the sun to 

see, 
So ye stood sure of safe delivery. 
Being great with gain or propagating lust, 
A man might fear your hubbubs ; and 

some trust 
Give that most £Edse Epiphonem, that 

gives 
Your voice the praise of gods, but view 

your lives 
With eyes impartial, and ye may abhor 
To censure high acts, when your own taste 

more 
Of damned danger. Perseus scom'd to 

fear 
The ill of good acts, though hell-mouth 

gaped there : 
Came to Andromeda ; sat by, and cheer'd: 
But she that loved, through all the death 

she fear'd, 
At first sight, like her lover ; for his sake 
Resolved to die, ere he should undertake 
A combat with a monster so past man 
To tame or vanquish, though of Jove he 

wan 
A power past all amends, for man should 

still 
Advance his powers to rescue good from 

ill- 

Where means of rescue served : and never 
where 

Ventures of rescue, so impossible were 

That would increase the danger ; two for 
one 

Expose to ruin. Therefore she alone 

Would stand the Monster's fury and the 
shame 

Of those harsh bands ; for if he overcame, 

The monstrous world would take the mon- 
ster's part 

So much the more ; and say some sorcerous 
art, 

Not his pure valour, nor his innocence 

Prevail'd in her deliverance : her offence 

Would still the same be counted, for whose 
ill 

The land was threaten'd by the oracle. 

The poison'd murmurs of the multitude 

Rise more, the more desert or power ob- 
trude. 

"Against their most," said he, "come I 
the more : 

Virtue in constant sufferance we adore. 

Nor could death fright him, for he dies 
that loves : 

And so all bitterness from death removes. 

He dies that loves, because his every 
thought, . 

Himself forgot, in his beloved is wrought. 




We view, and chiefly seek her beanltes 
TBe raircst then, tor (air bath, see em- 

HaiiiyiliaigaiJilAitBti.kasle, tpindla, 



i ihatl ye be hereafler, and your Inith 
In Ixidies mle here, as youreelircs in heaven 
What he^ deliacliou steals, shall there be 

le bond that here you freedsbaUliiumph 

le chain that loach 'd her wrist shalt be 



: you shall be your binli, which gra^e 
disgmced. 
Haileye thai rule the web. kjsle. ifiadUi, 



Thus by divine Instinct the Fates enraged. 
Of Peraeus and Andromeda prosagrd, 

n the worthy nuptial slate iras 



Who, isb 
done 
And thai act post, which only tv 



And like a loathed prodigy dspK 
The rapture that the Arts dotli uti 
Creating and immortalizing men. 
Who scorns in ber the Godbead't ^ 

The Godhead's Self halh hoHiMB 



Here is no true sweet, but in t> 
Who honour hurts, neglecling "i 
Commits but rapes on pleasures ; To 

Sanies, 
lis chief rule bis love »nd •* 
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that te love's strife have over- 

mbject blood of Christendom, 
subject mind take, and in 

lan : and give that end your 

id astonish'd Muse arrive 
bject ; which is, to revive 
' honour, in the absolute best; 
le are* but in eternity, blest, 



He that in paper can register things 
That brass and marble shall deny even 

kings ; 
Should not be trod on by each present 

flash; 
The monster slain them, with your dear 

seas, wash 
From spots of earth. Heaven's beauty in 

the roind, 
In which, through death, hath all true 

noblesse shined. 






A 



.::z:j-.z':i :r Perseus and 



i.i.ir'rzic' 
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ps may imitate, anj thonglit 
:ed with the gross substance 
; but present the vulgar only 
^ered herd, as ever in ancient 

aU authentical authors they^ 
sembled ; to whom they were 
len for any £urer titles than 
loble, barbarous, giddy mul- 

monst^r with many heads, 
mperor,* in his displeasure, 
ve sprung all from one neck, 
•ne blow he might have un* 
m, cut lumen ademftum; 
eye, or at most seeing all by 
ke the Lamiae who had but 
Tve all their directions, which, 
if them went abroad she put 

ofif when she came home — 
heir understandings to their 
nd taking up their aifections 
n's credits,! never examining 
f their loves or hates, but like 
harking at all they know not ; 
honoured desendngs (were 
to them as to others ^ nearer 
Observation) might impress in 
:h re ve rence as their ignorance 
ss ; evermore baying loudest 
eminent reputations, and with 
the kingdom of frogs, the most 
he loftiest ruler. No reason nor 
le to stoop them, though never 
and religiously uiging them ; 
rtial and dear truth not their 
indness can deny, unless they 
natter with the orator touching 
cnacles, and say our oracles of 
kewise ^Utvrtgcur,} incline to 
ing no difference betwixt illu- 
:h, the consciences of learned 
a, and the cunnings of profane. 
w may my poor endeavours in 
I and my most dear conscience 
tion, since it stands for tiie 
beasts' feet, and Desert's hand 
' warrant it, let it go with the 
rm or escape their unrelenting 
The loves of the right vir- 
j]y noble, I have ever as much 
I despised the rest ; finding 
rst sort in all degrees as worthy 
rank, till (having enough to do 

necessary ends, hating to in- 
abour their confirmation and 
pinion further than their own 

* Caligula. 
'^otis alUitrant nottt hlandi- 
X Demosthenes. 



free tudgments would excite and direct 
them) 1 still met with undermining 
labomers for themselves, who esteeming 
all worth theur own which they detract 
from others, diminished me much in some 
changeable estimations (AnUcus enim 
Animal facile «ffr/a^'i!r),whose supplies yet 
far better have still brought me unsought ; 
and till this most unequal oppression 
oppressed me^I stood firm up with many, 
now only with God and myself. For 
the violent hubbub, setting my song to 
their own tunes, have made it yield so 
harsh and distasteful a sound to my best 
friends, that my integrity, even they hold 
affected with the shrill echo thereof by re- 
flexion, receiving it from the mouths of 
others. And thus (to omit, as struck dumb 
with thie disdain of it, their most unmanly 
lie both of my baffling and wounding, 
saying : "Take this for your Andromeda," 
not beingso much as touched, I witness God, 
nor one syllable suffering) I will descend to 
a conclusion with this ; that in all this my 
seed time, sowing others' honours, Invi- 
d us super seminavit zizania, &c. Whiles 
I slept in mine innocency, the envious man 
hath been here, who, like a venomous 
spider, drawing this subtle thread out of 
himself, cunningly spread it into the ears 
of the many, who, as they see all with one 
eye, so hear all with one ear, and that 
always the left, where multiplying and 
getting strength it was spread into an 
artificial web to entangle my poor poetical 
fly; being otherwise, God knows, far 
enough from all venom save what hath been 
forced into her by her poisonous enemy to 
sting her to death. But the allusion, you 
will say, may be extended so far ; but qui 
nimium emulget elicet sanguinem ; a ma- 
licious reader, by straining the allegory 
past his intentional limits, may make it give 
blood where it yields naturally milk, and 
over-curious wits may discover a sting in a 
fly ; but, as a guiltless prisoner at the bar 
said to a lawyer thundering against his life, 
Num quia tu diseriuses, egoperidofbecausQ 
malice is witty, must innocence be con- 
demned ? Or if some other, not sufficiently 
examining what I have written, shall, by 
mistaking the title, suppose it carry such 
an understanding, doth any law 'therefore 
cast that meaning upon me ? Or doth any 
rule of reason make it good that, let the 
writer mean what he list, his writing not- 
withstanding must be construed in mentem 
legentis f to the intendment of the reader? 
If then, for the mistaking of an envious or 

O a 
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:, but what only, drest like 

es and superfluity, 
ulder-blowers still inspire, 
nbroider'd foot-balls for the 

j^tions ; on the cloven feet 
lera, toss'd from street to 

scorns to scuffle with the 

iconstant moon be, that, like 

* ready by her glass, the seas, 
1 rendezvous of all rude 

ome part with our common 

urly served with sewers and 

^ and cleansing our sweet 
d drinks ; 

by Minerva's perfect mirror, 
)eauties, that reform'd from 

^e and Fashion in most others 

xxly, he may make his mind. 
iUi knowing ornaments, and 

iance upon knowing men, 
o more fail than the sun to 

t, his outward overflow, 
t when Minerva in her spring, 
:s deathless every noble thing 
it, thrice wash'd hath h^ 

a sow that washeth in her 

kennel, every gut she feeds, 
n thinking cleaner ? and but 

anly, when unfit for men ? 
ervile to him, when, alas ! 
fe's freedom shows I never 

n speech, or not express 

id with affected courtliness, 

in into the fountain reach, 

sound meaning ne'er used 

peech. 

be he as you hope, but this 

.ve left you, all that knew you 

ition in you, that your thrall 

• humour should so lose them 



7k. One may be worth all, and they 
thus imply 

Themselves are all bad that our good 
envy. 

Goodness and Truth they are, the All- 
good knows, 

To whom my free soul all her labours 
vows. 

If friends for this forsake me, let them fly ; 

And know that no more their inconstancy 

Grieves or disheartens my resolved endea- 
vours. 

Than I had shaken off so many fevers. 

My fair condition moans them. Even right 
thus 

Fared the physician, Aristoxenus 

With still poor Socrates ; who, terming 
rude 

Lustful, unleam'd, and with no wit in- 
dued 

The most wise man did add yet, he is 
just; 

And with that praise would give his dis- 
praise trust. 

For as a man whom Art hath flattery 
taught. 

And is at all parts master of his craft ; 

With long and varied praises doth some- 
times 

Mix by the way some slight and pervial 
crimes 

As sauce ; to give his flatteries taste and 
scope, 

So that malignity may give her hope 

Of faults' believed defect, she likewise lays 

In her strow'd passage some slight flowers 
of praise. 

But 'tis not me, alas ! they thus pursue 

With such unprofiting cunning, nor em- 
brue 

Their bitter spent mouths with such blood- 
mix'd foam, 

In chase of any action that can come 

From my poor form, but from the foot they 
tread 

Those passages that thence affect the head. 

And why? Who knows? not that next 
spirit that is 

Organ to all their knowing faculties. 

Or else I know I oft have read . 

r Lynceus. 

of one 
So sharp-eyed he could see through oak 

and stone, 
Another that high set in Sicily canicrates. 
As far as Carthage number d 

witli his eye 
The navy under sail, which was dissite, 
A night and day's sail ; with winds most 

fore-right ; 
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Sonnets. 

\t the end of Chapmaris Translation of the " Iliad:'\ 



I. 



GRACIOUS AND WORTHY, 
B OF LENNOX, ETC. 

lumbly sobmits that desert of 
I his presentment which all 
ces have acknowledged worth 
Imiration. 



great Duke, and see them 

.tyou. 

rinoely mmd and spirit by 



I 



The mysteries of rule, and rules to guide 
The life of man through all his choicest 
wajrs. 
Nor be your timely pains the less applied 
For Poesy's idle name, because her rays 
Have shined through greatest counsellors 
and kings. 
Hear royal Hennes sing th' Egyptian 
laws * 
leroes of the world's prime jj^^ g^^'j, I^^^ Zoroastres. sings 

Their laws in verse ; and let their just 

applause 
By all the world given, yours by us allow. 
That, since you grace all virtue, honour 

you. 



ike them, live ever. Look 

Kt to use your place and 

r about you as the sun his rays, 
with their power the djing 

5 virtue ; since they thus can 

I raisers to eternity. 

hved by self-love ; others' 

r our OA^Ti. They living die 
Q themselves their fortunes' 

al, then, your gracious coim- 
give, 
; to such as you such means 



n. 

T GRAVE AND HONOURED 
: OF LAW AND EQUITY, 
m CHANCELLOR, ETC. 

ibcr of both, Authentic Homer, 
«nts his English Revival, and 
loble countenance to the sacred 
emizeth. 

s not so removed a thing 
administry of public weals 
> take it, hear this Poet sing, 
ng Lord, and see how he 



m. 

TO THE MOST RENOWNED AND WORTHY 
EARL, LORD TREASURER AND TREA- 
SURE OF OUR COUNTRY, THE 
EARL OF SAUSBURY, ETC 

The First Treastirer of human wisdom, divine 
Homer, beseecheth grace and welcome to 
his English ArrivaL 

Vouchsafe, great Treasurer, to turn your 
eye. 
And see the opening of a Grecian mine, 
Which Wisdom long since made her 
Treasury, 
And now her title doth to you resign. 
^^'he^ein as th' ocean walks not with such 
waves 
The roimd of this realm, as your wisdom's 
seas. 
Nor with his great eye sees; his marble saves 

Our state, like your Ulyssean poUcies. 
So none like Homer hath the world 
ensphered, 
Earth, seas, and heaven, fix'd in his verse, 
and moving ; 
Whom all times' wisest men have held 
unp)eer'd ; 
And therefore would conclude with your 
approving. 
Then grace his spirit, that all wise men 

hath graced, 
And mside things ever fiil\m^,«^x\asX 
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ucoour, diaq^ ed with all the 

Tirtue. Nov fhe barbanxs 

e, sits charming of them back 

fountain, in thegreat and rich ; 

reat Sovereign counter-chedc 

»s, 

11 learning leigns so past 

Turkish policy puts on anns, 
cnowledge in man's Christian 

: yet our king, your guard 

e streams that these times 
>uble. 

VTIL 

T GRACIOUS ILLUSTRATOR 
, AND WORTHY OF THE 
il ROYAL, THE EARL 
' MONTGOMERY. 

a blood, fair Earl, through 
• veins 

ititles you to all things noble, 
i living Sydneian soul main- 

ame's ancient noblesse doth 

needs must tender to your 

t work of man, as made your 

Ignoblesse all such works 

aming and the soul's delight, 

sacred Pen doth testify 

lom (which is Learning's 

rth) 

irror of God's Majesty 

of his goodness here in earth, 

laughter wish, respect the 

i obtain'd without the other. 

IX. 

ST LEARNED AND NOBLE 
iR OF THE WARS ART, 
[K muses', THE LORD 
L'ISLE, ETC. 

rribcr and concluder of both, 
ER, in all ob)>er\'ation presents 

pains here g-honour'd 

ancient nobly-good respec 



Though obscure fortune never would 
afford 
My service show, till these thus late 
effects. 
And though my poor deserts weigh'd never 
more 
Than might keep down their worthless 
memory 
From your high thoughts, enrich 'd with 
better store. 
Yet yours in me are fix'd eternally, 
Which all my fit occasions well shall 
prove. 
Mean space, with your most noble 
Nephevi-s, deign 
To show your free and honourable love 

To this Greek poet in his English vein. 
You cannot more the point of death con- 
trol. 
Than to stick close* by such a living souL 

X. 

TO THE GREAT AND VIRTUOUS, THE 
COUNTESS OF MONTGOMERY. 

Your fame, great Lady, is so loud re- 
sounded 
By your free trumpet, my right worthy 
friend. 
That with it all my forces stand con- 
founded, 
Armd and disarm'd at once to one just 
end, 
To honour and describe the blest consent 
' Twixt your high blood and soul in virtues 
rare. 
Of which my friend's praise is so eminent, 

That I shall hardly like his echo fare 
To render only th' ends of his shrill 
verse. 
Besides, my bounds are short, and I 
must merely 
My will to honour your rare parts re- 
hearse, 
With more time singing your renown 
more clearly. 
Meantime, take Homer for my wants' 

supply, 
To whom adjoin 'd your name shall never 
die. 

By the long-since admirer of your 
matchless Father's virtues ; 
and now of your excellent 
Ladyship's, 

Geo. Chapman. 



* The later editions read " to slaivA. dosje." 
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rO THE KIGHT TAL020US AS 

xrovs I.'-?.:: the e.\rl 

SOUTHAMPTOX, ETC 

T=.-t M'-ises" Grsi: Kirsli. Hcmek, 
=:_? :d it- fzHi-Trj .four ma 
rr^z^. £r h.Ls Siired expeditt 
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Ix ilrir* of all cur ccmtry's 

Ec rr. sli'.-lshf r barbarism lo ca 
: -..r I. •.. : ■ v.-ili I z:uli -;: bu: invoke your 

r-L:- - • -c l:~z iitj: ^iz- fz'lzv the svrJi \iivies of a 
._• i -e cries c-f Vimie and her form 

-*♦-■- -'- ~ - ~~r:-ir iz^ 

^ri-te tanh, and to Elysium 

."■-"- 7; lii: ui H:2:er; whoibereic 

— --"-'-■■ T:z: Lis exc;:en:er.ts to their j 

■ _ --• : ■ . . .". . .■ r ." -~-= -'---sT ^ •3re::.ir.. puts on Ed|^. 
.- _:^ ~ .".-i ::: re h.iriy natures in thf 

S:r^r.=5 -r "- .= i.ij^r' and spiritful a 
. .- :,: ::.r •■ rr.2v clear earth of i 

V.l-rs-e c;nqu=s:, though most 1 

- - -.--- r:; lyr -.---■ ;■--'-,- V >"- Tc-" -I'l live 



_s: t: XIV. 

llj,S<iS ~- "•■'" svsr-cV>ervci and singulars 

ir.t E.j.fL .F SissEx ; >«th du 

. _ J r; fi-^i 1 «:: his m:-*: honoured Co 

Y:v :'-i: 'r.i"-2 made in our great 



A: hif -yi::: rirth, his holy Christ 
M.iy witr.ciis r.ow, to his eternal f; 
Kc-.v he rerfcrms them thus far 
grrws * 
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h in virliKv psst lus yeaxs 
of booDty and great for- 

■rup ii ^n^fp of our dioiocst 

him in ciiasft of vices mdCt 
his great henU Homer's 

; and ever let joor fsanStf, 
i made for sodi a prince, 

I to his State diall never die. 
ne observance, let this show 
capes when I maj boooor 



rr MOBIJB, AND HEBOICAL. 
LAS GOOD LORD, THE 
OP WALDEN. ETC. 

ilgar sway Qpinion beais, 
that Poesys favour shows 

mgst her stem disCsivmiiei's ; 
gs worthy fsvoor doth main- 

tiings dse atbest she better, 
heightens, and gives life in 

ament and sool of letters, 

deceit before her vanisbeth. 

is doves, like serpents wise, 

'e, and sacred; nought but 

ine, 

vining, fit her faculties, 

ler as she is genuine. 

vain then, all things else arc 

5, still be patron of her style. 

XVI. 

GST TRULY NOBLE, AND 
GRACING KNIGHT, SIR 
lOMAS HOWARD. 

ind nothing-less-than-sacred 

s your feet so far from the 

ride and grace of humblest 

{TOUT name's sphere, ncNcr 

yirane. 

1 blood so high as yours 

1 the humble skill of truth, 

tuous end to all your powers, 

mour Age asks we give you 



Your youth harh won the mastery of 
mind, 

As Homer sings of his Actflochns, 
The parallel of yoo in every k±d. 
Valiant, and mild, and mosi ingenaooL 
Go oo in virtue, '^zer death and grow. 
And shine hks Leda's twins, my Lord 
and yoo. 

Ever most humbly and la:t^J^I^f 
deroced to yon. asd all the 
rare patrocs of divine Hoener, 

Geo. Chapman. 



X^TI. 

To our ExcuSB Athkxia, chaste Anc:re« of 
Virtue and htums^. the, Lacy Aaaaeixa, 
revised Homes suba:;u cauve r.{ r & s « w- 
in^ her fonBcr cocferecce v:th Li& vrl^mal 
spuit, and pcajs her judicial grace f^ Lis 
Kngliih coavenioa. 

What to the learn 'd Athenia can be given. 
As offering, fitter than this Fount of 
Learning, 
Of Wisdom, Fortitude, all gifts of heaven ? 
That, by them both the heigh!, breadth, 
depth, discerning 
Of this divine soul, when of old he lived. 
Like his great Pallas leading through 
his wars. 
Her fair hand, through his spirit, thus 
revived. 
May lead the reader, show his corn- 
mentors, 
All that have tum'd him into any tongue ; 

And judge if ours reveal not mysteries 
That others never knew, since never 
sung. 
Not in opinion, but that satisfies. 
Grace then, great Lady, his so gradous 

Muse, 
And to his whole work his whole spirit 
infuse. 

xvin. 

To the right Noble, and by the great etemizerof 
Virtue, Sir P. Svdnev, long since eternized. 
Right Virtuous, the accomplished Loko 
WOTTON, &c 

Your friend great Sydney, my long- 
honour'd Lord 
(Since friendship is the bond of two in 
one). 
Tell us tliat you (his quick part) do afford 
Our land Uie living mmd W^aX vcl^ascl 
shone. 
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To whom there never came a richer 

I'han the soul's riehes from nten ne'er so 
poor. 
And that makes me the soul of Homer 
lift 
To your acceptance, since one mind 
l>«>th !K>rr. 
Our lYincc vouchsafes it : and of his high 
train 
I vkish you, with the noblest of our 
timc. 
Sec here if Poesy be so slight and vain 
As men esteem her in our modem 
rhyme. 
Hie ^r^Mi'st and wisest men that ever 

^^ ere 
Have K'ven her grace ; and, I hope, you 
^i\\ here. 

XIX. 

To cnndiule and accomplUh the right Princely 
Train of our moftt excellent Prince Hcnrv, 
^c. In entertainment of all the virtues 
)ir(iuB;ht hither by the preserver Hombk, &c., 
his ilivine worth solicits the Right Noble and 
Virtuous Hero, the Eakl of Arundel, &c 

TiiK end crowns all ; and therefore though 
it chcincc 
That here your honour'd name be used 
the last, 
Whose worth all right should with the first 
adv'ance, 
Great Earl, esteem it as of purpose 
past. 
Virtue had never her due place in earth, 
Nor stands she upon form, for that will 
fade. 
Her sacred substance, grafted in 3rour 
birth, 
Is that for which she calls you to her 
aid. 
Nor could she but observe you with the 
best 
Of this heroical and princely train, 
All following her great Paltron to the 
feast 
Of Homer's soul, inviting none in 
vain. 
Sit then, great Earl, and feast yoiu" soul 

with his, 
Whose food is knowledge, and whose 
knowledge bliss. 

Subscribed by the most true ob- 
servant of all your Heroical 
virtues, 

Geo. Chapman. 



XX. 

TO THE RIGHT NOBLB AND MO 
WARD LORD IN ALL THE HESi 
VIRTUES, VISCOUNT CRANBOR 
ETa 

Never may honoiur'd expeditioii 
In grace of wisdom (first in tb 
arm'd 
With Jove's bright shield) be nobly! 
By any other, but your spirit, cfa 
In birth with Wisdom's virtues, i 
down 
Foot with the foremost. To 
honour'd end. 
Dear Lord, I could not but your a 
nown 
Amongst our other Worthies, ai 
mend 
The grace of him, that all thinj 
hath graced. 
To your fair countenance. Y( 
never see 
Valour and virtue in such tropics { 
And moving up to immortaJity, 
As in this work. What then fiC 

fSairly, 
As to see rarest deeds, and do as r 



xxr. 

TO THE MOST HONOURED AND JI 
HONOURER of retired VIRl 
VISCOUNT ROCHESTER. 

You that in so great eminence live 
(Rare lord) approve your greatn 
not call 
Yoiu- judgment from the inward s 
quired 
To blaze the outward ; whic 
never fall 
In men by chance raised, but by m< 
He seeks not state that curbs i 
found ; 
Who seeks it not never comes by it 
Nor ill can use it. Spring th( 
this ground. 
And let thy fruit be favours done t( 
As thy good is adom'd witl 
favours. 
So shall pale Envy famish with hei 
And thou spread further by tl 
depravours. 
True Greatness cares not to be S( 

thus, 
And thus above ourselves you bono 
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" Tk* Ct<n>tickt of Hetwd, bjr George Chapman ; translated elaborately out of t! 
Containing Doctrine of Husbandne, Moralitie, and Pietie ; with ajperpetuaU Calenda 
and Bad Daies ; not superstitious, but nccessarie (u fiurre as naturall Causes compell} I 
to obscnie, and difference in following their affaires. 
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The Georgics of Hesiod. 

[1618.] 

MOST NOBLE COMBINER OF LEARNING AND HONOUR, 

SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, ETC. 

Krisdom being so worthily eternized by the now-renewed instance of it in your 
and this ancient Author, one of the most authentic for all wisdom crowned 
e and piety ; to what sea owe these poor streams their tribute, but to your 
ocean ? The rather, since others of the like antiquity, in my Translation of 
ach these their way, and add comfort to their courses, by having received 
Tftil countenance and approbation from your Lordship's most grave and 
predecessor. 

dgments of this season (savouring anything the truth) preferring, to the 
' all other nations, these most wise, learned, and circularly-spoken Grecians. 
to that of the poet : — 

Graiis ingenium. Gratis dedit ore rotunda 
Musa loqui. 

nay not this Roman eulogy of the Graians extend in praiseful intention (by 

jphetic poesy) to Grays-Inn wits and orators ? Or if the allusion (or petition 

dple) beg with too broad a licence in the general ; yet serious truth, for the 

may most worthily apply it to your Lordship's truly Greek inspiration, and 

Attic elocution. Whose all-acknowledged faculty hath banished flattery 

gn from the Court ; much more from my country and more-than-upland 

Nor were those Greeks so circular in their elegant utterance, but their 

[gments and learnings were as round and solid ; their solidity proved in their 

ind their eternity propagated by love of all virtue and integrity ; — that love 

only parent and argument of all truth, in any wisdom or learning ; without 

5 sophisticate and adulterate, howsoever painted and splinted with degrees 

ia£^es. Your Lordship's Advancement of Learnings then, well showing 

it, and in it, being true to all true goodness, your Teaming, strengthening 
must needs be solid and eternal. This torwp «|>ft>?,i therefore, expressed in 
r, is used here as if prophesied by him then, now to take life in your Lord- 
e life is chief soul and essence to all knowledge and virtue ; so few there are 
ow combining honour and learning. This time resembling the terrible time 
is poet prophesied ; to which he desired he might not live, since not a Grace 

1 smile on any pious or worthy ; all greatness much more gracing impostors 

\ (seu clar^) sciens ; aut illustris Judex, vel procul videns Arbiter, quia eos acutos 
laros esse oporteat ret de qui agitur. 

P 
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lat, out of your Pierian state, 
Q sacred numbers celebrate, 
your faculties so much re- 

i. 

'oor Sire; and him in hymns^ 

id 

all humans, that to death are 

{ together; both the great in 

rhose poor &tes fit them with no 
s 

1 base ;• great Jove's will orders 

ith ease extols, with ease lets 

linisbeth the most in grace, 

le most obscure to loftiest place ; 

s straight' the quite shrunk up 

ier,w> , 

( the most elated >i beauty wither ; 

I Jove, that breaks his voice so 

sounds, and dwells above the 

len, O Jove, that dost both see 

ear, 

by justice' sake, be orderer 

ast precepts,^ diat in prophecy^ 

sach my brother piety. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

rove my difference from the vulgar 
ezpositioii, and other amplifications 
jessar y for the true rendering and 
of my author, I am enforced to 
X words c^ the original to my other 

• 

ktte agiie. * Jove. 

tftfoi, kymnis tUcantaniet, 

it quo magna fama est. 

', non dicendus, incelebrUm 

hofunratus, nobilis. 

«, igHobiliSy ad nuUam JuncHotutn 

tent assumptu*. 

tctuSf erectuSf mm iortuosus. Me- 

i, tortuosHSf incurvus. 

pa. cop^t, superbumt stu^fiorentem, 

ftnrscat. 

:* tBv¥€ $€tiurT(Kj judicia vel vera 

r fMoribus, seu putate, 

UMXf vaticinor. 



Not one contention on the earth there 

reigns 
To raise men's fortunes and peculiar gains. 
But two. The one the knowing man 

■ approves ; 
The other^ hate should force from human 

loves, 
Since it derides our reasonable kind, 
In two^ parts parting man's united mind ; 
And is so harmful, for pernicious War 
It feeds, and bites at every Civil jar ; 
Which no man^ loves, but strong Necessity 
Doth this Contention, as his pl^^ue, imply 
By Heaven's hid counsels. Th' other strife 

black Night 
Begat before ; which Jove, that in the 

Hght 
Of all the stars dwells, and, though 

throned aloft, 
Of each man weighs yet both the work and 

thought, 
Put in the roots of earth ; from whose 

womb grow 
Men's needful means to pay the debt they 

owe « 

To life and living. And this strife is far 
M<jre fit for men, and much the sprightlier : 
For he in whose hands^ lives no love of 

art, 
Nor virtuous industry, yet plucks up heart. 
And falls to work for living. Any one. 
Never so stupid and so base a drone. 
Seeing a rich man haste to sow, and plant. 
And guide his house well, feels with shame 

his want, 
And labours like him. And this strife is 

good. 
When strife for riches warms and fires the 
. blood. 



^ *EirtfM«fii|T^, reprehensiont, et deruiotu 
dignus. 

* ''Av2iXa, in duos partes. 

* Ovrtf. He sa^ no man loves this war per 
sej but per acctdens; because men cannot 
discern from things truly worthy d[ their loves 
those that falsely pretend worth and retain 
none ; which he ascribes to some secret counsel 
of Jove, that, for plague to their impieties 
strikes blind their understandings. 

* 'AiroAo^i'Of, cujMS maniSus nulla art, 
nulla sedulUas inest. 
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in plague thy universal race : 
I'll give a pleasing ill, in place 
good fire, and all shall be so 

heir pleasure in embracing pain." 
pake and laugh'd of Gods and 
the Sire, 
ght enjoin'd the famous God of 

s, instantly, with water earth ; 
and vigour of a human birth^ 
in it, and so fair a face 
I'd th' Immortal Goddesses in 

* 

presenting a most lovely maid. 
Vf inerva his command he laid 
her work, and wield the witty 

> 

her beauty, such as might be- 

sn Venus, he commanded her 
brows and countenance to confer 
I bewitchings : stuffing all her 
t 

P desires, incapable of rest, 
i that feed to ail satiety 
1 hneaments. The crafty Spy 
«nger of Godheads, Mercury, 
»d t' inform her with a dogged^ 

ish manners. All as he design'd 
n act. A creature straight had 

viigin, mild and full of shame ; 

ve's suggestion made the boUi- 

ime 

leceitfully ; and all of earth 

be living matter of her birth. 

, Minerva put her girdle on ; ' 

r'd how loose parts, well-com- 

, shone. 

id Graces, and the Dame* that 

irds in chief form, golden car- 

I her neck withal. Ihe fair- 

l Hours 

ous temples crown'd with firesh 

j-ftowers. 



fove's creation of a woman, 
lior. An unwearied and wanton 
'jooed others, or an insatiate longing 
d of alL IS;uNc6po9, tnefMbra ad 
nsftie de^ascens. MeAe^uvof, cares, 
DOS of voluptuous satisfactions. 
Tt r^ov, caninatn fnenUm^ vel im- 
KOJL htUtkofwov ^iBfK, furaces mores, 
or Suada^ Goddess of persuasion, 



But of all these, employ 'd in several place, 
Pallas gave order^ the impulsive grace. 
Her bosom Hermes, the great God of 

spies. 
With subde fashions fill'd, fair words, and 

lies; 
Jove prompting stilL But all the voice^ she 

used 
The vocal herald of the (lods infused. 
And call'd her name Pandora, since on 

her 
The Gods did all their several gifts confer ; 
Who made her such, in every moving 

strain. 
To be the bane of curious-minded men. 

Her harmful and inevitable frame 
At all parts perfect, Jove dismiss'd the 

Dame 
To Epimetheus, in his herald's guide. 
With all the Gods' plagues in a box 

beside. 
Nor Epimetheus kept one word in store 
Of what Prometheus had advised before. 
Which was : That Jove should fasten on 

his hand 
No gift at all, but he his wile withstand. 
And back return It, lest with instant ill 
To mortal men he all the world did fill. 
But he first took the gift, and after 

grieved. 8 
For first the families of mortals lived 
Without and free from ill ; harsh labour 

then, 
Nor sickness, hasting timeless age on men, 
Their hard and wretched tasks imposed on 

them 
For many years ; but now a violent stream 



^ 'E^p/xo<rff, impetu inspirabat, gave special 
force to ail her attractions ; which he says Pallas 
did, to show that to all beauty wisdom and 
discreet behaviour gives the chief excitement. 

• 4>wvi)v. Her voice the vocal or hi^h-spoken 
herald of the gods imposed; all fair women 
affecting to be furthest heard, as well as most 
seen. 

' 'Evdifov. When he had received and tried 
the ill, he knew 't was ill, and grieved ; but then 
was so affected with affection to it, that he 
could not reform nor refine it. ^ For man's cor- 
poreal part, which is figured in Epimetheus, 
signifying the inconsiderate and headlong force 
of affection, not obe>dng his reasonable part or 
soul, nor usin|^ foresight fit for the prevention 
of ill, which IS figured in Prometheus, he is 
deceived with a fsdse shadow of pleasure ; for 
the substantial and true delight, fit to be em- 
braced, which, found by Event (the school- 
master of fools), he repents too late. And, 
therefore, Horace truly, nocet einpta dolort 
voluptas. 




Ip ifn ^^iif nf iV Bill f m ritirH the bmns of 

To UMM jtt Java pne leooDd ^(e, and 

Al eodx oTaO Iba MItb : io a letrcsl 



The BOl^-vliirHilt-Mliac w 



buili and bmpaat belts d 

O thfll I migtil DM Bra now, to partalof 
The Aee ibat nnut tbe fifth =— 

Bu[ eilher die before, or ebe wo 
When oil that Age ii inlo ubei 
For that «hich aem springs, in supply of 

Will all of Iron' produce his bmilies : 
Whose bloods shall be so bnnefully comipt 

Wilh [oils and miseries all their rests and 

The Gcxl^ such grave and soul-dissecting 



i'lliii8i«, irmldri. Intending Hctruli 

cinr, Wiua i[ held Ihe care of ill men, 
ilwiie Ihnl «™r= in her; inlEDdint of nil il 
vjnucms men that were then ai name, who wc 
calLvd sLUagoii tar their godlike virtues. 

■ 'KbthiFA^ He calls ihifi acven-portf 
Theliei, in diiluieuiih it from Ihjit cf Eeyp 
that hod a huiidncl porti, besidea ihat Hyppi 
place ID CiliciL 

IiUndt, vide Horn. Odraa. i. 

ih^ed d 



aKlai five 
Shall nought be like the ore's, Oi 

Seen in Ms issue. No friend, ai b 
Shall like his fiiend be i doc DD 

Kind like his brother ; no gm 



His aged parentt, but with manH 
RerDa and thame tbem : tbefeia 
Shan iHrrer fcar Ibu GWi <ai^ 






goods, I 



■KM. This Sflh Arc h 
it especialTyi 



' pnmhesied 



re ihse wonhieit pocu the en 



Ihdr father's &ee-give 

debt. 

City shall city ransack ; not a pw 

'^~ any pious man shall show her I 

r to a just or good tniui. All 

Shall grace a beastly and injuiiods 
No right shall seise od any hand cl 
" - any shame make bhish iho 

woise shall worse the betlet « 

i swear him out of all his rigbl 

lung'd,* ill-liver'd, ill -coup 

S[rite 
Shall consort all Ihe misei^le pKgl 
Of men then living. Justice the 

Shame, 
Clad in pure while (as IT Ihey neiv 



it Ovid tranalalci ; ^"J Ji^fH J 

■ AvovcAilAas, malt ant fratikr J 

" ■iiiii;mrfrflwwc iiruiai»tKtll,l 
imtai - all cpiibetj oT^Vm. 
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those societies) shaUfly 
rods' immortal family, 
-way'd earth : and leave grave 
> men, 
Tate of ameuds) must bear all 

:o kings a fable I'll obtrude, 
iar they savour all it can in- 

once having truss'd up in his 

tuned nightingale, and to the 

msferring, with his talons she 

extremely, and incessantly 

luguish, this imperious speech 

; poor bird : ' ' Why complain'st 

Telch? 

thee now that is thy mightier 

guides, though ne'er so sin- 
singer ; it lies now in me 
hee sup me, or to set thee 

ou art, whoever will contend 
whose faculties his own tran- 

of conquest, and is likewise 

wrong he shall bad words 

ke the swift and broad-wing'd 

prey- 

lou justice, and hate injury. 

:hes near a miserable man ; 
I most patient, yet he hardly 

St words, and feel injurious 

is vex ; he hardly bears that 

Lth Wrong to Right a better 

nd will Justice win the day. 



ccipiter. The manners of the 
rds the mean arc figured in this 
nightingale understanding learned 
men. 'I he following verse, a</)pu)v, 
!r»c., follows the most sacred letter, 
-.tanduni potent ioribus. 

He speaks to his brother and 
s first proposition ; of the fit con- 
ich he petsuaded him before ; and 
e and mjustice are fled in others, 
h him to love and embr.ace them, 
description immediately before 
philn<^)phical, and is handled at 
o in Protagoras. 



Till which who bears, sees then, amends 

arise ; - 
The fooP first suffers, and is after wise. 
But crooked^ Justice jointly hooks with it 
Injurious Perjury ; and that unfit 
Outrage bribed judges use, that makes 

them draw 
The way their gilts go, ever cuts out law 
By crooked measures. Equal Justice 

then. 
All clad in air, th' ill minds of bribed 

men 
Comes after mourning : mourns the city's 

ill, 

Which, where she is expell'd, she brings in 
still. 

But those that with impartial dooms ex- 
tend 

As well to strangers as their household 
friend 

The law's pure truth, and will in no point 
stray 

From forth the straight tract of the equal 
way, 

With such, the city, all things noble 
nourish ; 

With such, the people in their profits 
flourish. 

Sweet Peace along the land goes, nor to 
them 

All-seeing Jove will destinatc th' extreme 

Of baneful war. No hunger ever comes. 

No ill, where judges use impartial dooms. 

But goods well got maintain still neighbour 
feasts ; 

The fields flow there with lawful in- 
terests : 

On hills the high oak acorns bears ; in 
dales 

Th' industrious bee her honey sweet ex- 
hales. 

And fuU-fell'd sheep are shorn with festi- 
vals ; 

1 ITa^o)!' INITIO?, passus vero stultus sapit, 
which was since usurped proverbially ; signify- 
ing that wisdom to be folly that we learn but 
of our own first suffered afflictions, which yet I 
think far exceeds any wisdom that was never 
taught nor confirmed by first feeling infortunes 
and calamities. 

■•* 2icoAijjo-t SiKrj<Tiv properly signifies cimns 
vel tortuosis judiciis, which, he says, ravish 
together with them perjury. Alluding to 
crooked things, or things wrapt together like 
brambles, that catch and keep with them what- 
soever touches them. Our proverb, to overtake 
with a crooked measure, not ridiculously applied 
to this grave metaphor ; o-KoAial SiVcai, not sig- 
nifying in this place what our critics teach, vtd. 
lites iniquaSt but judicia iniqna seu tortw^a. 



\ 




- uhI tuuiXi giving ii fona and be.._ 

Mr pontic off '- " — =" — ■•- 

■nftrncd nil 

Wr-'f.™. 

(pKi^ w Ini) mroTBUlEan luid duclplloe. Th«e 
tSreiiH ilmil hm.niitli "' ■ 
»'.r.lhudii 




Wlioeicr loigMh fbr aiuaer aL 
Widi it himidf is oienaken dilL 
In 01, mennmon thatthernDtfli 
m eoaosd wont n to Oie coDiadK 
For Jem's eje aU thliigiKBag,>Bi 

£tcd Ihoe thines, if be >ill ef 

mastfoH 
'^ilhin his sight and ImawMca;! 

Can these liiibed dooms ia dUes H 
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ot I live justly amongst men, 
stioe frame my children, 
is ever to be ill, 
unjust finds most justice still, 
iYe each man in the end his 

. loves the lightning, I con- 

ings thus wili no condu^on 

Pcrses,! put these in thy 

qnity of things convert 
: whole forces; all thought 
dead 
. Rapine, that hath now such 

manhoods, Jove hath justice 

m upon our souls imposed. 
and savage beasts (whose law 

0. 

:h other mutually devour, 
y lack the equity he gives 
nen, as fax best for their lives ; 
lie men should follow it with 

knows the justice of a cause, 
public ministry of laws 
:e to his knowledge, be he sure 
aixi^ him. But who dares 

OS knowledge, and belie the 

in that woimd in his conscience 

ladiance now his race shall be 
plunged in all obscurity. 
oan's state shall in his seed 

him, breed honoius as they 



. He persuades his brother to the 
e bv argument taken from the true 
a, that, oy virtue of his divine soul, 
es it ; beouise God infused into that 
)f his, beinf immortal, a love to that 
d immortality, without that immor- 
m affected in injustice. Fishes, 
fowls, endued naturally with no 
justice, but allowed by God to do 
es and devour one another ; which 
oold do as well as thev, is most in- 
ill of confusion, as well in their de- 
ore as in the ruin that inseparably 
But his confidence here, that who- 
o justice freely, and without respett 
xT will enricn him, and that the 
d will feel it in the hell of his con- 
>ther^s seed prospering beyond him- 
rdigious and right Christian. 



But why men's His prevail so much with 

them, 
I, that tho good know, will uncloud the 

.beam 
In whose light lies the reason. With much 

ease 
To Vvx and her love, men may make 

access; 
Such crews in rout herd to her, and her 

court 
So passing near lies, their way sweet and 

short; 
But before Virtue^ do the Gods rain 

sweat. 
Through whicb, wfth toiland half-dissolved 

feet. 
You must wade to her ; her path long and 

steep. 
And at your entry 'tis so sharp and deep. 
But seeding once her height, the joy is 

more 
Than all the pain she put you to before. 
The pain at first, then, both to love and 

know 
Justice and Virtue, and those few that go 
Their rugged way, is cause 'tis follow'd 

least. 
Of all men,3 therefore, he is always best 



* T^ 3' openjs, ante viriuiem. His argument 
to persuade to virtue here is taken both from 
her own natural fate and the divine disposition 
of God ; for as she hath a body, being supposed 
the virtue of man, and through the worthily 
exercised and instructed organs of that body, her 
soul receives her excitation to all her expressible 
knowledge (for dati suntsensus ad excitandunt 
iHtellectum)f so to the love and habit of know- 
ledge and virtue there is first necessarily re- 
Quired a laborious and iMunfuI conflict, fought 
through the knowledge and hate of the miseries 
and beastliness of vice. And this painful passage 
to Virtue Virgil imitated in his translation of the 
Pythagorean letter Y. I5p«K| or sudor, is to be 
understood of sweat, ex labore et fatigatione 
orto. 

* 0&ro« ftkv iravapurnK. He tells here who 
is at all parts the best and happiest man ; which 
Viigil even to a word almost recites, and there- 
fore more than imitates, in this, Felix quipotuU 
rertim cognoscere causas, &*c., wherein our 
divine andall-teaching poet since describes thre« 
sorts of men ; one that loves virtue out of know- 
ledge acquired and elaborate, which the philo- 
sopher calls scientiam acquisitam ; the second^ 
that loves her out of admonition, which he calb 
in/nsetm scientiam; the third is he that hath 
neither of those two knowledges, nor is capable 
of either, having both these ignorances in him ; 
viz. , i^norantiam pravce dispositionis and pur» 
negatumis, Livy, as well as Vif^l, recites this 
place almost ad verbum, in Fabio et Minutio, 
m these words, Strpe ego atidivi, militeSf eum 



Tl»t. not depeoilmE on ibc iiiiEl""«t. 
"ot on (he most ; li»ih of himself de- 

i IbiDgi becomine : 3»'l goes fortififd 
in hb own knowledge lo tar as t'inlend 
Wbal now Is best, and will be best at Ih' 
end. 
a be ii good, too, Bud enough dotfa 

Tbnl only foUowi. beJBK Bdmonnfa'd bow. 
- -k.^* ..^f k^-f «r '^ -m^ (i^i 



Will gire hk mind to tan, bnt Sat te- 

Thai nuu] cut txit &gm eveiT htuaaie use. 

Do thou, then, evef ia thy memoiy [dace 

My precqils, Fetsea, tprang ot Mcred 



witbhi 



at wbat tbou kiiow'M not, that 



And ricli.wreatbedCerei(Tevereacedofall) 
Lore Ibee as much, and make ber festival 
AnldM Iby granaries. Famine etenoDie 
Ii dMutbI cooson of the idle boor. 
MVbaenr kD; livei. both Gods and 
^noe with hateful and 

The slothful i 



1 is like the stiogless 



That all his power and disposition 
Employ to roll the Ubouis of the bee. 
And with his sloth devour her industry. 
Do thou repase ihy spocial pleasure, the: 
In slill being codreisant with tempera 

pain. 
That to thee still the Sea3oiis may aer 



One with another, nil combined in one, 
Hale with infernal horror Ih' idle drone. 
Labaur, and thrive, and the idle 'twtll ii 




Since which, yet. spiiogs ont o! 

Pain' hath precedence, so ihcni dc 

The temper fitting ; and the fodii 
Of striving for the wealth of other 
Thou giresi no vent ; hul an tb 

Convert'st thy mind, and Ibmi 

And then pat on with all llie q 




j\nd impudence dc4h bones) n 

amdem 

As much as be that wmnes ■ 

friend. 
Who for bis brother's wife's U 

His biotbei's bed, and hath 1> 

Olfendsno more than he that dol 
An orphan of the goods bis puci 
Or he that in the wretched homd 
Reviles his father. All thcKjan 
And shall receive of him revei^ 
InSicting all pains that till then t 



Bve Eui nnfs ID law Kx etbs BMli 
• propoie wealth uid famoorfbrti 
: yet he pte&n labour alone, jtiacd 
'""^'"Tudiastice, and the good b 
le, before wealth md to 
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these, therefore, turn thy 
nind, 

tmost see the Gods assign'd, 
purely, all their holy dues, 
thighs to them ; and some- 

k 



wine : sometimes serve their 
gr incense; both when bed- 

5, 

x>m bed the sacred morning 

lyst render the Celestials 
^pitious; and so none else 

strow'd, but thou reap others' 

foe thy table ; call thy friend 
sear ; for if occasion send 
3ld use of neighbours, they 
1 

thee, where thy allies will rest 
eady. An ill neighbour is 
ood one is as great a bliss. 
>asure, by his fortune sign'd, 
a neighbour of an honest 

, or horse, a man shall bear, 
ked neighbour dwell too near, 
e take of neighbours, just 

«ived, and more, if more thou 

«ding, thou mayst after find 
upplier of as free a mind, 
ain ; ill gain brings loss as ill. 
aid ; good-will pay with good- 

t hath given ; him that bath 

not ; 

ve; gifts to no givers thrive not. 

d, rapine is deadly ill. 

jives, though much, rejoiceth 

is so wretched, that, though 

ft be, he grieves as if 'twere all. 
Ue added, if oft done, 
; makes a great possession. 
■ what is got, needs never fear 
-chcek'd'^ hunger will devour 



a, mala lucra aqualia in damnis. 

lis of the Scripture, Male partittn 

et de male qucesitis tion gaudet 

uhv, airam fatnem. Black or 
lis Ciunine or hunger ; ab effectu 
tut lucidum colorem inditcat. 



Nor will it hurt^ a man, though something 

more 
Than serves mere need, he lays at home in 

store. 
And, best at home, it may go less 

abroad. 
If cause call forth, at home provide thy 

road 
Enough for all needs, for free spirits die 
To want, being absent from their own 

supply. 
Which note, I charge thee. At thy purse's 

height,2 
And when it fights low, give thy use his 

fi^ight ; 
When in the midst thou art, then check the 

blood ; 
Frugality at bottom is not good. 
Even with thy brother think a wit- 

ness^ by. 
When thou wouldst laugh, or converse 

liberally ; 
Despair hurts none, beyond credulity. 
Let never neat-girt* dame, that all her 

wealth 
Lays on her waist, make profit of her 

stealth 
Onthy true judgment ; nor be heard to feign 
With her fork'd tongue, so far forth as to 

gain 



^ OvM. He says it will not hurt a man to 
have a little more than needs merely laid up at 
home ; as we say, it will eat a man no meat ; and 
prefers keeping a man's store at home to putting 
It forth, for it may go less so, as often it doth. 

* 'ApxoMe^ov, incipiente doUo. At the begin- 
ning or height of a man's store he adviseth 
liberality, and at the bottom ; in the midst, fru- 
gality ; admonishing therein not to be prodigal, 
nor sordid or wretched ; but, as at the top of the 
cask wine is the weakest and thinnest, because 
it is most near the air, and therefore may there 
be best spent, at the bottom full of lees, and so 
may there be best spared, in the midst neatest 
and briskest, and should be then most made of 
or husbanded ; so in the midst of a man's purse 
he adviseth parsimony. 

' 'EttI fidpTvpa 64<rB<u, tesiem adhibeto. The 
critics expound it as if a man, talking privately 
and liberally with his brother, should confer so 
securely that he must ever bring a witness with 
him of what words passed him ; and the critics 
intend it personally, where the word Oeadat 
signifies here only su/Puta, cog^ta, hypo- 
thetically, or by way of supposition ; Oeadai 
coming of ri'^fu, i.e., Btaiv et viroOeffiv, Jiu'ic, 
esto nt ita sit : suppose there were a witness by ; 
and be as circumspect in speeches with your 
brother, even in your most private and free dis- 
course, as if you supposed a third man heard 
ycu. The other exposition is to be exploded. 

* IIvydcrToAo?, qui vel qua clunei exomat. 
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T:.v c.ir.i'.c-rcn; ishc calls it). He that 

A w :: ..r. tn:?!. i!::h trust a den of thieves. 
Or..- 1 r.'.y- i^n j '.-serves a famxlv, 
Aj :\..;.r. • :: w.:h or-'.v fit suppfv. 



I 



* SIovi«>ri-i)«. ttnif^cniius. He says one only 
s-r. I rt.-.r\-.-. L:* fu'.'.cr's houM, and adds most 
i:.^ :. ..-'y. ^.tpS«u(i-. ie., ^as.-f»:Jj sfu nti- 
:'-:ft.: : •-•■.ttn-i;:-..; ihii he adds onlv necessary 
\.:al f-.:'.-'.. a« 'tMtcrc. tj his fathers decayinf; 
f.rc ; u :,erv mar.y >• . r.> cftentimes rather famish 
• r c\:.::^.;:>h a fasi:!y than nourish or fuel it ; 
.-tr..: \c: i.c a ij>. mcsi gravely and pioush', that 
i.f- i car. '.a'^'.y ;:ive ^l re of goods fit for the 
^reaic^i *: re .f ch:;iren ; but yet the more 
<h::jrcn the mre c.i.*y : and speaking to the 
h.i; p.e<t >t.>ie «.f a family, he prefers one sup- 
1 licr to many. 



And that house to all bd^ Ui 

rears 
Wliose sire dies old, and leaves a i 

years. 

To many children, too, God easilripirij 
Wealth store ; but still, more chOdai] 

more cares, 
And to the house the more aooea bi 
If, then, the hearty love of wodthl 
Thy thrifty mind ; perform what 

here ; 
And, one work done,^ with otfaea i 

the year. 

> 'O cpd«iv, sic facito. A genenlt 
and transition to his doctrine of die aettl 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK 



THE SECOND BOOK OF GEORGICS. 



WiiRN. .\*.:..=,» Mr.h. the Pleiades arise, 
Harvost 1 e^ir. ; plough when they leave the 

Twici' twcntv 'I.ivs ar.'l nights these hide 

ll-.oir l:va.;-: ;' 
T!;-." vt-.ir ihon turnir.;:, l-jave again their 

r '.^. 
AnJ ;';..,. V when first to wlict the harvest 

' Thi:? i:k'_-,\;se is the law the fields must 

f. .:. 

' Both w ::!: -ica-dwcllors, near and high, and 

tllO^'J- 

Whose winding valleys Xcptunc over- 
flows ; 

That fenny- grounds and marshes dwell 
upon, 

Along the fat and fruitful reckon. 

Hut, wheresoever tliou inhabit'st, ply 

The fields before fierce wiiuer's cruelty 






He begins his Works, to which immediately 
before he prepares his brother ; this whole book 
coiii.iinins: precepts of husbandry', both for field 
and family, Hy the ascent and set of the 
Piciadus is sliowu the harvest and seed season, 
as well f(;r jfroimd near the seas as the far dis- 
*/?'!'■ ^^'''" ^^'*-'i''^t'es, called the daughters of 
Atlas, are the seven stars in the back of the 
Bull, whicli the Latins called Vergilias; when 
which arc seen near the sun rising, which is in 
June, he appoints entry on harvest affairs ; when 
m the morning they leave this hemisphere, 
Which IS in N ovcmbcr, he designs seed-time. 

AyKea, />ai7istrem terrain significat. 



Oppress thy pains, when tboa 

naked plough, 
Naked cast in thy seed, and nalcedi 
If timely thou wilt bear into thy bim 
The works of Ceres ; and to that end I 
As timely to prepare thy whole increBBj 
Lest, in the meantime, thy necessitia 
Importune thee at others' doors to staiij 
And beg supplies to thy unthrifty handw 
As now thou comest to me : but I no r"*^ 
Will give or lend thee, what thou 

restore 

By equal measure, nor will trust thee* i 
Labour, vain Perses, and those laboanr 
That, by the certain sign of beggaiy 
Demonstrated' in idle drones, thine qe 
May learn the work that equal Deity 
Imposeth of necessity on men ; 
Lest with thy wife, and wanting diikta*^ 
(Thy mind much grieved), thou sedSf^ 

neighbours food. 
Thine own means failing. Mengro»( 

in good. j 

Some twice, or thrice, perhaps, thy nei^i 

hour will ^^ 

Supply thy wants ; whom if thoutraiwl 

still. . ^i 

Thou comest off empty, and to air «■ 

strain 
A world of words ; words' store w* 

wanting men. 

* MaT€KfjLdipofjLai, per signum <&««*•* 
ui coujcctare sif facile. 
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lee, therefore, see thy thoughts 
d 
' debts, and how thou may'st 

amine. To which end, first 

eU order'd, and thy family ; 

Hdiawn ox ; thy maid,^ wimout 

xise, 

f hired ; that business in tby 

irork off, and then to tillage 

iiich offices make fit at home 
; needful, lest abroad thou 

iCber, and he will not lend ; 
thou want'st them, time flies 

indone, which not from day to 

Id'st defer ; the work-deferrer^ 

I bam ; nor he that leaves work 

is gadding out. Care-flying^ 

ET ever competent increase, 
ith doubt his needful business 

itling with his certain losses. 

iherefoie, oi the swift-sharp- 

.*8un 

bioe foints, and sweating heat^ 

> 
own old,' and opening bis last 

Jove steeping all things in his 

y changed, and made more 

It small time shines the Sirian 



fstmulafH coHsideraii acquistiam. 
save her likewise unmarried, ov 
I mutant; his reason he shows 

ffhUt non assiduus in o^ere. 
curu cum industrid tt exercita- 

ly^, qui opus de dU in diem dubitat 

mi. 

JUbco, nutapkorici accipitur pro 

itus celeritate. 

, nuUrificus kumidus calor does 

the wofdy being so turned in the 

itkm. 

9h^ qui €xtrtmi ei senescentis 



Above the iiefuls of hard-fate-foster'd* 

man. 
Rising near day, and his beams Austrian 
Enjoy'd in night most; when, I say, all 

this 
Follows the season, and the forest* is 
Soimd, being fell'd ; bis leaves upon the 

ground 
Before let fall, and leaving what they 

crown'd : 
Then constantly take time to fell tby 

wood, 
Of husbandry the time kept is the blood. 
Cut, then, your three-foot3 quern; whose 

pestle cut 
Three cubits long; your axletree seven 

foot : 
If it be eight foot, cut your mallet thence ; 
The felfs, that make your cart's circumfe- 
rence. 
Cut three spans long. Many crook'd pieces 

more. 
Ten palms in length, fell for your waggons' 

store. 
All which poor rules a rich convenience 

yield. 
If thou shalt find a culter in the field. 
Or on the mountain, either elm or oak, 
Convey it home; since, for tby beasts of 

yoke 
To plough withal, 'twill most his strength 

maintain ; 
And, chiefly, if* Athenian Ceres' swain 
It fixing to the draught-tree, lest it fails. 
Shall fit it to the handles' stay with nails. 
Two ploughs compose, to find thee work 

at home, 
One with a share that of itself doth oome 
From forth the plough's whole piece, sad 

one set on ; 
Since so 'tis better much, for, either gone. 
With th' other thou may'st instantly im- 
pose 
Work on thy oxen. On the laurel grows •' 
And on the elm, your best plough-bandlOi 

ever; 
Of oak your draught-tree ; from the maple 

never 



> Ei7pirpe(^i);, qui una cum Uthifert fittf 
alitur, vel qui educatur inter tnultas dufW 
sortis fniserias, the most fit epithet of man. 

• Pro sylvA. 
' ^OA/tov. A kind of mortar to bray com i% 

which the ancients used for a little null or 
quern. ^ 

* 'ABrivairp XftoM)?, Attica Cereris^ serous; 
a periphrasis of a ploughman ; she being called' 
Attic Ceres, quoa ipsa AtAenienses, adttg u§ • 
ontnes Jumtines, d£ fr^tsrihus doeuerii. 



omnes homines, dejtugibus docuerii. 



J 



»v 



^ 



\^t 
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1 Ibe yoDlh&i! 
1; aoiwill these 

With ikltUdi tiidn, whm Ihe* their stjtd: 

■bcnUcnd, 
To break tbdr ploi«h, 

mtk tiDdoae. 

n let ■ fouth of ftiMir 

Me bttad at meali In 

It bin la ereiy iUtb ; for that mnii.' 
put 
_ ill fit tuk, win KS U < 

With BDJF fellow. DDT wUt 

In any ititcb he duUks. but gire his luiad 
With can t' bli labour. Andthi 

hlDd 

{Though madi bis ]rotiiig«[) ibaU lA better 

At lowing seed, and, staunnitig skilfuUj 
Need logo over his whole work ~ * 
Your younger man feeds stil! 
Prom his set la^. to hold his , 
And triflea works he should be seriooi 31, 
Take noiice. Iheu, when Ihou the czani 

Aloft out of the clouds her clauges rear. 
That then he gives thee signS when Ii 

And Winter's wrath&l season doth fore 

And then Ihe man. Ihnt can no oien gel. 
Or wants the season's work, his heart doth 



[ fl^ig vd 



evtraDrdinary, Ayinff he would hAvc allawed 
four shives of Wad at a meal lo bit meat, every 
^i*c contGunijiE eifihl hit* or inonkcli : not Ibal 
lae whole four shives should contaLo but eight 

■biurdis it to imagine t sb^eof bread but two 
UtB, Bad how pinching a diet it were for an 

J°&.'%Tm-.' Q-iqnidtm ef. 



"Let mp, alike. IhT wain and oiB 
Which 'lis as easy for thee 10 left 
And say thy os-work thcg JB 

He thai is rich in brain will snni 
■ ■ Work up thyselfa waggon of iB 
For to the foolish borrower is iwt 
That each wain asks a hioOmi 

These things ask forecttt, aidAoi 

make good 
At home before th; need lo loriM 
When, theiefoic, first, Bt fk 



Put on with spirit ; all. as od^ & 
Thy sertaots and thyself; plou^ 

And when Annus fint afibcdi la| 
Iq Sprii^-time, tnm Out earfkif 

Again, past all Edl, by tbe Sn^ 
Hasten thy labour^ thai d^t 

U^ioai] themselTes to ONkl 
tbcdr yields. 
Ute tllOi-field low on eaiA^v 
fbnndallom ; 
The tilth-^eld.' bai^sber of «i 
Pleaser of si 



With all V 



Andvir 



sh'd profits, pray U 

• Ceres, that ot 
ift IjesK 



d gin tieslows in bliaiq 



Ihy land. 
And on ihy pJotigh-slafTs top tea 

Thy oxen's backs, that neit th 

Thy oaken draught-tree draw, po 

Thy goad imposes ; and thy boy t 
That with his iron rake thou hut ■ 
Ihy seed, let from bis lihc 
The birds thai offer on thy sweat <• 
The best thing that in human oK 

InJustiy, and Sloth theworaio 
With one, thy corn-ears shall w 
abound, 
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eir thankful foreheads to the 

ler, scarce thy seed again re- 

e, then, gives this good end to 

'essds that preserve thy grain 
hen shall need t' usurp their 

[ think, rejdce, and rest at 

I'd enough of everything 

: glad heart till the neighbour 

hers to supply thy store, 
Mid to come to thee for more. 
in's conversion thou shalt sow 
arth, thou then may'st sit^ and 

arvest ; such a little paia 

by use to sell thy thin-grown 

> scanty will take up thy hand ; 
dust, not comforted a sand, 
ainst the grain. Tbousbouldst 

basket up ; for worldly men 
ithrifts : Honour goes by gain. 
, change, so changeth Jove his 

DS mortal men can hardly find. 
1 sbouldst sow hite, this well 

ckness, an excuse for thee : 
oak's green arms the cuckoo 

ights men in the lovely springs, 
fsdl, 'tis fit then to defer 
work ; but how much rain to 

ibour to that Much give ear 
ssion, let Jove steep the grass 
ogether, so he do not pass 
m depdi, and never stay 
seed in; but if deeper way 
; rain makes, then forbear the 

n then will past the foremost 

I all this ; nor let it fly thy 

at fits the white Spring's early 



ledens. He disproves sowing at 
Istice, and says ne that doth sow 
and reap for any labour his crop 
a reap thev call as much as at 
3" grasps in his hand. 



Nor when rains timely fall ; nor, when sharp 

cold 
In winter's wrath doth men from work 

withhold, 
Sit by smiths' forges,* nor warm taverns' 

haunt, 
Nor let the bitterest of the season daunt 
Thy thrift-arm'd pains, like idle Poverty ; 
For then the time is when th' industrious 

thigh 
Upholds, with all increase, his family. 
With whose rich hardness spirited, do thou 
Poor Delicacy fly ; lest, frost and snow 
Fled for her love, Hunger sit both them 

out, 
And make thee, with the beggar's lazy 

gout, 
Sit stooping to the pain, still pointing to't. 
And with a lean' hand stroke a foggy 

foot. 
The slothful man, expecting many 

things 
With his vain hope, that cannot stretch her 

wings 
Past need of necessaries for his kind, 
Tums,^ like a whirlpit, over in his mind 
All means that rapine prompts to th' idle 

hind ; 
Sits in the tavern, and finds means to 

spend 
111 got, and ever doth to worse contend. 



^ XoAieeiov BSueov, aneam sedem. By which 
he understands smiths' forges, where the poorer 
sort of Greece used to sit, as they do still in the 
winter amongst us, and as amongst the Romans, 
in tonstrinis, or barbers' shops. 

' 'EiroAea Xiaxnv, calidam. tabematn. These 
A/<rya4 were of old said to hold the meetings of 
philosophers ; and after, because amongst them 
mixed idle talkers over cups, they were called 
Ae(Txai, nu£^^ Ac<rxijvia, loquacitas or garru- 
Utas. 

• AenT]^ W, tnaciUntA vera cntssum pedem. 
manu pretnas. Aristotle in his Problems, as out 
of this place, affirms that daily and continual 
hunger makes men's feet and ankles swell ; and 
by the same reason superiores partes extenu- 
antur et macrescuni, for which Hesiod uses 
this ingenious allusion to Ids brother, advising 
him to take heed ne pedem tumefactunt tenui 
manu demulcere oporteat; nU^Wj signifying 
here demulceo^ not stringendo cructo^ orpremo. 
as it is usually rendered. But (for the pain) 
stroke or touch it softly, for some ease to it, 
though it doth little good to it, but only makes 
good the proverb, Ubt dolor, ibi digitus. 

^ Kaxd irpo<reAe{aTO, mala intra animum. 
versat. And therefore, says Melancthon, out of 
Columella, homines nihil agendo male ager* 
discunt; but irpo<reAe{aTO signifies not only 
versatf but instar nndarum Jiuvii vel vor»' 
ginis versai. 



3a< 
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Wl.rn Summer, ihcwfore, in her tropic 

M.iki' ihou thy servants wear their winter 

wits, 
An'l till ihcm this, ere that warm season 

« Asttr, 
M.ikf n'.-sts, for Sammer will not e^Tr last. 
■|"hp month of January's* all-ill days. 
For oxm's Roo«l. jshun now by July's rays. 
Whrn :iir's chill North* his nbiMJine frosts 

shall lilow 
All over tMrth. and all the wide sea throw 
At hcavfn in hills, from cold horse-brecd- 

inR Thrace ; 
The IxMton canh. and all her syh-an race, 
Koarin^ and bellowing with his bitter 

strukfs : 
Ilump^ of tliick fir-trees and high-crested 

(•.iks 
Tom up in vallc>-s. all air's flood let fly 
In him, at Earth, sad nurse of all that die. 
Willi lH».-ists ablior him. and run clapping 

cloiic 
'Ilieir stems betwixt their thighs ; and 

rvrn all those 
Who-if hiilos their fleeces line with highest 

pflKlf, 

Km'h (-»\ -hides also want expulsive stufT, 
.Xnil l>ris(l(.>d goats, against nis bitter gale ; 
III* Mows so cold he beats quite through 

tliLMn all. 
Only with sillv sheep it fans not so ; 
For tlii-y. o.\ch summer fleeced, their fells 

so grow, 
I'lu'v shield all winter, crush'd into his 

wind. 
I le makes the old man trodge for life, to 

find 
Shelter against him ; but he cannot blast 
The tender and the delicately-graced 
Hesli of the virgin ; she is kept within 
('lose by her mother, careful of her skin. 
Since >'et she never knew how to enfold 
The force of Venus swimming all in 

gold. 
Whose snowy bosom, choicely wash d and 

balm'd 
With wealthy oils, she keeps the botise 

bccalm'd 

I "ilriva Si Ari¥ai&va. mensis in qttofestum in 
honorem Lenei celebratur. Bacchus being 
called Aipaioc, quoniam torculafibus ti vini 
expressioni freest; and because his feast used 
to be solemnized in January. Aifvocwv is called 
yanuarium. 

■ nvcvaoKrof popdao, flante Borea hiemis 
iempnSf et mensem Boreali frigore gravis- 
simum copiose et eleganter descripsit, says 
Melancthon. 



All winter's spite; when in 

shed 
And miserable roof still hiding 
The boneless* fish doth eat 

cold. 
To whom the san doth nevt 

fold. 
Bat turns above the black men 

towers. 
On whom he more bestows 

hours 
Than on th' Hellenians ;« the 

of horn. 
And smooth-brow'd. that in be 

are bom 
Aboot the oaken dales, that 

Gnashing their teeth with restk 
And everywhere that care solid 
That, out of shelter, to their 09 
And caverns eaten into rodcs ; i 
Those wild beasts shrink, lilcei 

footed* men 
Whose backs are broke with ag 

heads driven 
To stoop to earth, though bon 

heaven. 
Even like to these, those tougl 

ones go. 
Flying the white drifts of th 

snow. 
Then put thy body's best mo 
Soft waistcoats, weeds that th' i 

upon ; 
And with a little linen weave m 
In forewoven webs, and make tt 

fiilL 
And these put on thee; lest 

grown hair 
Tremble upon thee, and into tl 
Start, as affiighted ; all thai 

thine 
Pointed with bristles^ like a pa 
About thy feet see fitted shoes 1 
Made of a strongly-dying ox's 



* Aafitmofi, exostis. He intend 
that hath no bones, but a grisde 
bone. 

* naycAA^reotrt. Hellen was 
calion. of whom, as being anchor o 
^EAAifr, dicitur GreecuSt mt tesU 
lib. 4, cap. 7. The sun bdng in \ 
longer with the .^thiopsy which ai 
than with the Grecians. 

» Tpfwoii /SpoTOi liHH, trMiit 
He calls old men helped with attfc 
three-footed. 

* 'Aeipciy, ^ennarum in 
engere. 
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Tool socks ;^ brides, when 
is blow, 

I kid-skins sure together sew 
:ws, and about thee throw, 
ige 'gainst the soaking rain, 
d a quilted hat sustain, 
' ears may all air's spite expel, 
winds blow, the air is sharp 

air, that brings a warmth* 

le stars, and on the earth doth 

!ath that, all things cheering 

1 the works of blessed men. 
ing out of floods that ever 

are raised on earth, that 
blow; 
letimes a shower falls toward 

nes air in empty blasts is 

the north-wind rising out of 

clouds raised; haste thee 
ace, 

that day done, th' event fore- 
Leaven a dark cloud hide thee 
et through, and steep thee to 

• 

; for when this cold month 

for sheep, extreme for men. 
hy oxen half their commons 



^tUs, as it is usually translated, 
ns, 

i6pos. aer igni/er^ not /rugt/er, 
ire tae chief effects of it ; but air 
comfortable fire with it, and he 
ov iutmp&nnoif d catlo sielli/ero, 
(, fy»c. Then sharpen thy oxen's 
takins away half their allowance, 

to thy servants ; his reason is, 
ys beins; shorter by half tnen than 
d so take awav half the work of 
re half their fother should be in 
Iry abated. But since servants 
i^it as well, and that the nights 
BTf he would have their commons 
wing even those bodily labourers, 
loportion, the same that is fit for 
fcen» students, &c. ; for the word 
^ here for nights, is usurped for 
litffat, tif^paytimv signifying /tk- 
aad •t^prfwi is called night, gtufd 
ilittm amferrt ad iniHntwnent 



But mend thy servants' ; for ingenious 

Night, 
Then great in length, affects the appetite 
With all contention, and alacrity 
To all invention, and the scrutiny 
Of all oiu: objects ; and must therefore 

feast 
To make the spirits run high in their 

inquest. 
These well observing, all the year's re- 

msun 
The days and nights grow equal ; till 

again 
Earth, that of all things is the Mother 

Queen, 
All fruits promiscuously brings forth for 

men. 
When, after sixty turnings of the sun. 
By Jove's decrees, all Winter's hours are 

run, 
Then does the Evening-star, ^ Arcturus, 

rise. 
And leave the unmeasured ocean ; all men's 

eyes. 
First noting then his beams ; and, after 

him. 
Before the clear mom's light hath chased 

the dim, 
Pandion's Swallow breaks out with her 

moan,* 
Made to the light, the Spring but new put 

on. 
Preventing which, cut vines, for then 'tis 

best. 
But when the hom'd house-bearer leaves 

his rest, 
And climbs the plants, the seven Stars 

then in flight. 
Nowhere dig vines, but scythes whet, and 

excite 
Servants to work ; fly shady tavern 

bowers. 
And beds, as soon as light salutes the 

flowers. 



eorum qua qtueruniur^ intending in studies and 
labours of the soul, especially the epithet 
iirCppoOoi, signifying auxiliutn seu inspira- 
iionem ferentes magnA cum alacritate et con- 
tentione. All that since therefore the words 
containing, a man may observe how verbal ex- 
positors slubber up these divine expressions with 
their contractions and going the next way. 

1 'ApKTOvpof, Arcturus f is a star sim zohA 
Bootet ; oritur ves^eret initio Veris. 

* 'OpBpoy&ii, ante lucano tempore qniritans. 
The construction should be, not propimpit ad 
lucent^ but lugens ad lucem^ since it came not 
soon enough to prevent the night's tyranny in 
Tertus ; tne fiction of which is too coniBon to 
be repeated. 

Q 2 
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In harwst, when the ran the bodydi 
Then hasle and fetch Ihe fielil* hoi 

Thnt plenty may Uiy bousebold wants 

suffice; 
The mora the third part of thy work doth 

The mom makts short thy way, makes 

sha« thy paio ; 
The morn being once up filb the ways wii 

And yokes the oi. herself itp, in his stall. 
WIkb once Ihe Ihiallc dolh his flowe 



long 
Sill pouring out her derisoiy son) 
Wht^n Labour dnnks. his boiling 

Then goats grew fat ; then t 

choose; then strire 
Women for woik most, and men 

do; 
For then the Dog-star bums his drouth 

Their brains and knees, and all the body 

diici. 
But (hen betake thee lo the si 

In shield of rocks ; drink Bibli; 

The creamy wafer, goats' milk thai the 



as newiy free, and 

ah of bough-browsiiig ocjcvt? 

1 tender kids ; and, lo these, 



kidsm 






And sit in shades where temperate gale 

On Ihy opposed cheeks, when Orion's ray 
His influence in first ascent assays. 
Then lo thy labouring servants giv 

To dight the sacred gifl of Ceres' band. 






■cdordmg to the sltniEaioT 



floor. 
Which, all 
Make ther 



thy n 



Thy baodmaid one that baih nc 

Handmaids that chiidten haven 
A mastifl' likewise nouiisb still a 
Whose teeih' are sharp and d 

And meat him well, to beep oil 

The day-sleep,' wake-nightman 

Ihy yard. 
That else thy goods into bis 

Irm hay and ch[)JF enough feral 
To serve thy oxen and tliyO 

Loose them, and ease the dm 
Ihy men. 
When Sirius and nrinn uniB 
To heaven's 

The rosy-finger'd Morning as I 
O Perses. then Ihy vineyard 6« 
ijee gatber'd and got home ; * 

five days 
And nights, no less, expos: « 

Then five days inn thera, and 

The gift Ihe gladneSi 

Bm after that the Serer 
Five 
Thai 'Iwixt the BuU's hor 

Together 



< steep height, a 



le dark-deep OceanuBtn* 
liverse gusts of violent wb 
lO naval entnl 



' KnOXUp-iSovt, dtitlfi ix/rr K i 
rtiilp -iiif. _ Audphnuisof t Ebiei 
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r ribs against the humorous 

exhausted, lest Jove's rainy 

ction ; all tools fit for her, 
r tacklings to thy house 

irderly all needful things 
-ater-treading vessel's wings. 
Dght stem hang in the smoke 

le, till fit sea-seasons come ; 
f swift sail launch, conveying 

it richly may that trade 

her, who a voyage went 

n estate so competent 

isk'd ; and long since landed 

1 measured the unmeasured 

, .£olian Cumas leaving, 
realth, revenues great receiv-' 

!f possess'd in all fit store, 
; yet selling that t" explore 
ntries, madly covetous of 

nin£^ loathsome poverty, 
ove sends, and men should 

he was left to dwell upon 
era, near to Helicon, 
arable village there, 
in summer noisomer, 
» never. Note thou, then, 
works, the proper season, 

, chiefly : for whose use 

mt in her bulk bestow 
burthen ; the more ships 

il they, and heap gain on 

oaooth and rugged gusts ab- 

ain mind, then, would sea- 
tiy^ 

^tvytov, non redditttsseu divitias 
>lames those that having richly 
ir own, which thejr freely and 
ashore, will yet, with insatiate 
, Tenture the loss of all ; which' 
kvs, was not to be blamed for, in 
rno only took that course to avoid 
VTf land not enough to live 



In love the land-rocks of loathed Debt to 

fly. 

And Hunger's" ever harsh-to-hear-of cry, 
I'll set before thee all the trim and dress 
Of those still-roaring, noise-resounding 

seas ; 
Though neither skiU'd' in either ship or 

sail. 
Nor ever was at sea ; or, lest I fail. 
But for Eubcea once ; from Aulis, where 
The Greeks, with tempest driven, for shore 

did steer 
Their mighty navy, gather'd to employ 
For sacred Greece 'gainst fair- dame - 

breeding Troy ; 
To Chalcis there I made by sea my pass ; 
And to the Games of great Amphi- 

damas,' 
Where many a fore-studied exercise 
Was instituted, with exciteful prize, 
For great and good and able-minded men ; 
And where I won, at the Pierian pen, 
A three-ear'd tripod, which I offer'd on 
The altars of the Maids of Helicon ; 
Where first their loves initiated me 
In skill of their unworldly harmony. 
But no more practice have my travails 

swet 
In many-a-nail-composed ships ; and yet 
I'll sing what Jove's mind will suggest in 

mine. 
Whose daughters taught my verse the 

rage divine. 
Fifty days after heaven's converted heat, 
When Summer's land-works are dissolved 

with sweat ; 
Then grows the navigable season fit ; 
For then no storms rise that thy sail may 

split. 
Nor spoil thy sailors ; if the God that 

sways 
Th' earth-shaking trident do not over- 

paise, 

* 'Arepn-ea Xi^iovt/amettt auditu insuavetn. 

• 'OwT* Ti, etsi neque navigandiperUus. Me- 
lancthon, in this free confession of his unskilful- 
ness in wnat he intended to teach, gives this note : 
Removet se reprehensiotietn ob intperifiam ; hie 
videmuSy <ro9i^eiv, prinio usutpatutn /uisse, 
cum laude, pro docere et tradere aliquid eru- 
di tilts pra aiiis. 

' 'AjjL<fti8afiai, king of Euboca, was slain in 
battle against the Erythraeans ; at whose funerals 
his sons instituted Games. And from hence 
Melanc^hon gathers, by that time in which the 
king died, Hesiod then living, that Homer lived 
a hundred years before him, and so could not be 
the man from whom our author is affirmed by 
some historians to win the prize he now speaks 
of. 
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berorebaod dec 

grace lo iby good 

Nor Jove consent with his tevengefal will, 
In whom are Gx'd the bounds of good and ' 

But in the osubI temper of (he year. 
Easy to judge or, and distinguish clear. 
Are both the vuids aod seas ; none rade. 

Noi misaffected with the love of loss. 
And therefore put lo sea, ; tniM evea the 

Then, with thy swift ship ; hut when thou I 

shalt lind 
Fit freight for her, as fidy st 
Aod all haste home roalie. 

Nor aged Autumu's shot 

falls 
Then fast approaching, 

gales 

South breathes, that 



That 

please; 
When, look how much the crow taies al a 

stride. 
So much, put forth, the young leaf is 

On fig-tree tops ; but then the gusts so 

That oft the sea becomes imperviaL 
And yet this vernal season many use 

affairs ; which yet I would not 
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' forewamiDgs, and pursuits of 

ves with iinavoided pain, 
their rule of all, tneir love, 
r. 

id dtting up, give all thy care, 
to thy mend' an even respect 
n brother ; for in his neglect 
touchest first with that defect, 
talt take thy friend, with an 

deed ; twice only, try what 

by abuse by making plain 
le did thee ; and if then again 
iiaid, confess, and pay all pain 
brfeit, take him into grace ; 
ss man shifts friends still with 

ft 

•• 

lou friends, foigive, and so 

by look may reprehend thy 

common host for guests, nor 

de the kind receipt of none. 
£ ill though raised to any 

one good though ne'er so 

dng pleasure to upbraid 
rerty, which God hath laid 
in so severe a kind 
sheartens and dissolves his 

m, on the earth there never 

easure than a sparing tongue ; 
ost grace gains when it sings 
1. 

!ver hear as ill again, 
rself at any public feast 
le or over-curious guest, 
cheer, nor touches thee at all ; 
grace is much, thy cost is 



!>od, signifies insight andgovem- 
hings, ^d his just indignation 
ipious ; in man, respect to the 
id his reverence. Melancthon. 
fvos, vigiliis et excubiis Positis. 
lis precept^ of preferring a man's 
\ his fiiend is full of humanity, and 
ue taste of a true-bom man ; the 
k^ in these days shows children 
misbegotten, or got by unnatural 
horn children must taste, in dis- 
XHSon of degeneracy poured into 
d a just plague for both. 



Do not thy tongue's grace the disgrace to 

lie, 
Nor mend a true-spoke mind with policy. 
But all things use with first simpUoity. 
To Jove nor no God pour out morning 

wine 
With unwash'd hands; for, know, the 

powers divine 
Avert their ears, and prayers impure re- 
ject. 
Put not thy urine out, with face erect. 
Against the Sun,' but, sitting, let it fall. 
Or turn thee to some undiscovering wall. 
And, after the great Sun is in descent, 
Remember, till he greet the Orient, 
That, in way or without, thou still forbear. 
Nor ope thy nakedness while thou art 

there. 
The nights the Gods' are ; and the godly 

man 
And wise will shun by all means to profane 
The Gods' appropriates. Make no access,^ 
Thy wife new left, to sacred mysteries, 
Or coming from an ominous funeral feast ; 
But, from a banquet that the Gods have 

blest 
In men whose spirits are frolicly inclined. 
Perform those rites that propagate thy 

kind. 
Never the fair waves of eternal floods 
Pass with thy feet, but first invoke the 

Gods, 
Thine eyes cast on their streams ; which 

those that wade, 
Their hands imwash'd, those Deities in- 
vade 
With future plagues ; and even then angiy 

are. 
Of thy five' branches see thou never 

pare 



* Mijfi' avr* rieXiov, negue contra solem versus 
erectus meito. He would have no contempt 
against the Sun ; either directly, or allegorically, 
intending by the Sun great and reverend men, 
against whom nihil protervi et irreverenter 
agendum.^ If in the plain sense, which he 
makes serious, he would not have a man make 
water turning purposely against the Sun, nor 
standing, but sitting ; as at this day even amongst 
the rude Turks it is abhorred, quibus religiosuin 
est ut sedentes tningantt ^i ingens Jlagitiutn 
designari credunt siquis in publico cacaret aut 
niingeret. 

* Mi)fi' ai5oia. Melancthon expounds this 
place, a congressu uxoris ne sacra accedas, 
whom I have followed ; dv(n^i}jut.o$ signifies here 
in/austus^ and rdif>o^,/une6re epuluni. 

' Mijfi* airb n-evro^oio. He says a man must 
not pare his nails at the table ; in which our 
reverend author is so respectful and moral in his 




^«^^ 
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that for thy woiks axe good or 

to the inflnenoe they Instil ; 
h all care learD, and give them 

isdbarge, in precept to thy men. 
itieth day of eveiy month k 

}Eot inspection to digest 
iponths works, ai^ part thy 
lold foods; 
g the day when all litigious 

lentenoed. by the people's voices. 

lat day next month give these 

faoices, 

le mark'd out by most-knowing 

be first day, in which the moon 

Dove 

ianoe lenew'd ; and then the 

i; 

th day next, being first in sacred 

> 

ay did Latona bring to light 

sword-wearing Sun ; next then 

;hth3 

^ot, diligenti inspectione dtgero, 
*t tUm. Be begins writh the last day 
h, iNiich he names not a day of an^ 
influence, but being, as 'twere, their 
in which tiheir busmess in law was 
ad that not lasting all the day, he 
wpcoA the rest of it in dispoang the 
's labours. Of the rest ne imJces 
showing which are infortunate, and 
dousy and are so far to be observed 
ause is to be eiven for them ; for it 
ss not to ascribe reason to Nature, 
Jiat reason so far above us, that we 
e by it what is daily in use with us ; 
or our cause created of God : and 
le differences of days arise in some 
the a^>ects, guibus luna intuetur 
t quadrati aspecius cient pugnam 
% tttofbo. 
hni, /rimum noviiuniumj which he 



And ninth are good, being both days that 

retain 
The moon's prime strength t' instruct the 

works of men. 
Th' eleventh^ and twelfth are likewise 

both good days; 
The twelfth yet far exceeds th' eleventh's 

repair, 
For that day hangs the spinner in the air. 
And weaves up her web ; so the spinster 

all 
Her rock then ends, exposing it to sale. 
So Earth's third housewife, the ingenious 

ant, 
On that day ends her mole-hills' core of 

want. 
The day herself in their example then 
Tasking her fire, and bounds ner length to 

men. 
The thirteenth day take care thou sow 

no seed. 
To plant yet 'tis a day of special speed. 
The sixteenth^ day plants set prove firuitless 

still ; • 
To get a son 'tis good, a daughter ill. 
Nor good to get, nor give in nuptials ; 
Nor in the sixth day any influence faUs 
To fashion her begetting confluence, 
But to geld kids and lambs, and sheep- 

cotos fence, 
It is a day of much benevolence ; 
To get a son it good effects affords ; 
And loves3 to cut one's heart with bitter 

words; 
And yet it likes fair speeches, too, and 

lies, 
And whispering out detractive obloquies. 
The eighth the bellowing bullock lib 

and goat ; 
The twelfth the labouring mule. But if 

of note 



* 'Ei^exaTi). The tenth let pass, the eleventh 
and twelfth he praises diversely, because the 
moon beholds the sun then in a triangular 



1. nam fimnia initia seicra ; the aspect, which is ever called benevolent. 



ISC he caUs sacred, quia eo dieprodit 
(0, primumqtte turn conspicitur. 
If. The second and fifth day let 
sixth, ut nudiiSf he comes to the 
ninth, which in their increasing he 
profitable ; nam humores alit cres- 



speci., 

* Out* op yofiov, neque nuptiis tradendis. 
The sixteenth day, he says, is neither good to 
get a daughter, nor to wed her, quia dplenilunio 
capitjam humor dejicere; he says it is good to 
get a son in, nam ex humido semine fcemella^ 
ex sicciore puelli nascuntur, 

* KifiToiMit cor alicui scittdem. 




rmi A >n>d i^'.-v. Be Sllll i[ I 



Bn fev men wbai tbe tvoiliah d^: 
>V>n«E WlKfaistbebcstdaTfwfaiktbciiwn^ 
la bo "—"'""i; power; tboo^ 
Her* gate grows bint) aj^mm o 
liie most pixl 



li is ^od a P** 
— , , in dmi umA ia i Khlf anj cue ; 

hnmiMizak and. her tjgiic a toon gdid ami coJd, '_ bssl 
il'll^'^S^J^f^ ^i.^t^^Li'JS' i Tboneh teiglhkss. spent as ■ 

' Tii^bJ. Be caUl Ihd ibT » >*****■'. be- 1 ^ IT^iia n wa^ frbm/t tvfv 
I ctUBK of die oppDutiaii ot tbe am Bail booi^ [ tbc b^OBDW ttf i1k uiDiiIb. he 
f imj the dme dui beinc, tbal b. bccwca Ore frtfirr ^iiaiiiir a^faUm, f> 

dd and Dev nuHO, are bunfnl Ilk bedia : n^ ' WW. 
j ai kboiu witb cbolerv: daosei, ml lansnisfc ! • Fromb, nmOa £ts irm^ims 

tben ; Ibtue with pblcKElUil^ conbarT. I * lleiiiii Ke ^n lew obteivc llu» 

•tUAiw. He wann iaen u Br on fifth fcnnsof danaadailcwkiHiw.Driakii 
€Uy^ ihal d iIk fifth, Ebe fiftetoLh, ^"^ iJk — 
I fii^ind-iveiicieth, because all Tennfid naiB [ 

' >^ aftnw Ebea u be nu»t biur *<tb ' 

t -j^ ^ . — _i. J — ■._ -i?_i._ 






B ■nenimuh daT be ihinkeih bcs to bodiej la the bccianiKarilH liBlqHi<<r- _ 
r, ar digbl com, a fianJMiuir, becaase ■ AU Ihi^ aaflk As sT linh ■'".S 
iBat Itme wiodi art iiir[eauv.uAA>e\<<t)^<uahai:brPbiBdi;Bat bdicavi 
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gr it Cor date. For all the store 
an boasts, the prating ctov hath 

hree Ihres ; the loog-fi?ed stag 

arts 

e cronr's time ; the ni:ven's age 

rt's 

dnianoe; all the raven's long 

X ninefold doth rednplicat^ ; 

phs (the Uest seed of the 

.eier) 

ntlast the phoenix. But prefer 

7 long life; and observe these 

disect it, bang to all men's 

ait condnct ; all the rest but 

r fidls, mere vain and have no 

\si 

tjiw -^ii/fyai, et kte quidem dies 
unt magHO commode. The epi- 



Bot one doth one day praise, another 

other. 
Few knovring the troth. This day becomes 

a mother. 
The next a stepdame. But, be man still 

one; 
That man a happy angel waits upon, 
Makes rich and blessed, that through all 

these days 
Is knowingly employ'd ; in all his ways 
(Betvkixt Mm and the Gods) goes still un- 

blamed ; 
All their forewamings and suggestions 

framed 
To their obedience, being directly \iew'd ; 
All good endeavour'd, and all ill eschew'd. 



logue of the teacher ; in all davs is to be 
considered what Religion commands, and then 
what xiseth out of natural causes. 



THE END OF HESIODS WORKS AND 
DAYS. 



Epistle Dedicatory,' 



TO 



THE MOST WORTHILY HONOURED, MY SINGULAR GOOD LORD, 

ROBERT, EARL OF SOMERSET, 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN. ETC. 



I ii.WK n-lvrnturod. right noble Earl, out 
of my utriiii'.t and cvcr-vowcd service to 
your virturs. to rntitli* tlicir merits to the 
iviiri'ii.i^i' uf IIomkr's Mnglish life, whose 
^ishi'il n.iluMl hfc the gn'at Macedon 
«u\:M have protcctcil as the spirit of his 
empire, 

T).ai lie to his unmeasured mighty acts 
Miglit a' 1(1 a fame as vast ; and their ex- 
tracts, 
In fires as liri^ht and endless as the stars. 
His breast might breathe and thunder out 

lii-N wars, 
liut that great monarch's love of fame and 

praise 
Receives an envious cloud in our foul 

(l.iys ; 
For since our great ones cease themselves 

to do 
Deeds worth their praise, they hold it folly 

too 
To feed their praise in others. But what 

can, 
Of all the gifts that arc, be given to man 
More precious than Eternity and Glory, 
Singing their praises in unsilenccd story ? 
Which no black day, no nation, nor no 

XT •'^^^• 

No change of time or fortune, force nor 

Shall ever raze? All which the monarch 
knew, 

Where Homer lived entitled, would en- 
sue ; 



^^ Prefixed to Chapman's translation of the 



; From> whose deep fount of life the thinVJ 

rout ' 

Of Thespian prophets have lien 

out 
Their sacred rages. And as th' 

stone 

Of Father Jove's great and laborioosiarf 
Lifts high the heavy iron, and farimpliei 
The wide orbs, that the needle rectifies 
In \irtuous guide of every sea-ddi 

course, 
To all aspiring his one boundless foroe; 
So from one Homer all the holy fire 
That ever did the hidden heat inspire 
In each true Muse came clearly spaiUiif 

down. 
And must for him compose one flamfaf 

crown. 
He, at Jove's table set, fills out to cs 
Cups that repair age, sad and ruinoos, 
And gives it built of an eternal stand 
With his all-sinewy Odyssean hand, 
Shifts Time and Fate, puts death in life^ 

free state. 
And life doth into ages propagate. 
He doth in men the Gods' affects inflanft 
His fuel Virtue, blown by Praise and Faiae; 
And, with the high soul's first impulsj(0 

driven. 
Breaks through rude chaos, earth, the seaSi 

and heaven. 
The ner\'es of all things hid in nature Be 
Naked before him ; all their harmony 



^ ,..., * CuJHsdegurgitevivo 

Combtbtt arcanos vatum omnis turba fumtit 
&»c. Ex Angeli Politiani Ambra. 12. 

• Hercules. 
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omed to his accents, that in heasts breathe 
minds. 

fhat fowls, what floods, what earth, what 
ail', what winds. 

Hut fires ethereal, what the Gods con- 
clude 

li an their counsels, his Muse makes in- 
dued 

With varied voices that even rocks have 
moved. 

Aid yet for all this, naked ^^rtue loved, 

Bononrs without her he as abject prizes, 

Ind foolish Fame, derived from thence, 
despises. 

When from the vulgar taking glorious 
bound 

Jp to the mountain where the Muse is 
ciown'd, 

fie sits and laughs to see the jaded rabble 

roD to his haurd heights, t' all access 
unable, &c^ 

And that your Lordship may in his face 
dse view of his mind, the first word of his 
lacls is i^^vty, wrath ; the first word of his 
Idjses, Svifio, man : contracting in either 
Rxd his each work's proposition. In one, 
fwi^minant perturbation; in the other. 
wemiling wisdom. In one, the body's 
■vonr and fiashion of outward fortitude to 
B possible height of heroical action ; in 
lie other, die mind's inwaid. constant, and 
Boonquered empire, unbroken, unaltered, 
rkb any most insolent and tyrannous in- 
iction. To many most sovereign praises 
I this Poem entitled ; but to that grace, in 
Uef, whi(^ sets on the crown both of 
ioetB and orators ; rb tA fiucpd iityaXua, km. 
imy& KMuimi : that is, Parva magni dicere; 
^tnmlgata ncvi; Jejuna pleni. — To speak 
kimgs little greatly; things common rarely; 
himgs barren and empty fruitfully and 
klfy. The return of a man into his 
oimtry is his whole scope and object ; 
vUch in itself, vour Lordship may well 
■J, is jejune and miitless enough, aifording 
lodungfeastful, nothing magnificent. And 
*ti even this doth the divine inspiration 
tader vast, illustrious, and of miraculous 
EOODposare. And for this, my Lord, is 
lis poem preferred to bis Iliads ; for there- 
il much magnificence, both of person and 
letion, gives great aid to his industry ; but 
Dthis are th^ helps exceeding sparing, or 
Mhing ; and yet is the structure so elabo- 



1 Thus £ar Angd. Pclitianus, for the most 
ttt, tnmslated. 



rate and pompous that the poor plain 
ground-work, considered together, may 
seem the natursdly rich womb to it, and 
produce it needfully. Much wondered at, 
therefore, is the censure of Dionysius 
Longinus (a man otherwise afifirmed grave 
and of elegant judgment), comparing 
Homer in his Iliads to the Sun rising, in 
his Odysses to his descent or setting, or to 
the ocean robbed of his aesture ; many tri- 
butary floods and rivers of excellent orna- 
ment withheld from their observance. 
When this his work so far exceeds the 
ocean, with all his court and concourse, 
that all his sea is only a serviceable stream 
to it. Nor can it be compared to any 
one power to be named in nature ; being 
an entirely well-sorted and digested con- 
fluence of all ; where the most solid and 
grave is made as nimble and fluent as the 
most airy and fiery, the nimble and fluent 
as firm and well-bounded as the most grave 
and solid. And, taking all together, of so 
tender impression, and of such command 
to the voice of the Muse, that they knock 
heaven with her breath, and discover their 
foimdations as low as hell. Nor is this all- 
comprising Poesy fantastic or mere fictive ; 
but the most material and doctrinal illa- 
tions of truth, both for all manly informa- 
tion of manners in the young, all prescrip- 
tion of justice, and even Christian piety, 
in the most grave and high governed. To 
illustrate both which, in both kinds, with 
all height of expression, the Poet creates 
both a body and a soul in them. Wherein, 
if the body (being the letter or history) 
seems fictive, and beyond' possibility to 
bring into act, the sense then and allegory, 
which is the soul, is to be sought, which 
intends a more eminent expressure of 
Virtue for her loveliness, and of Vice for 
her ugliness, in their several effects, going 
beyond the life, than any art within life can 
possibly delineate. Why then is fiction to 
this end so hateful to our true ignorants? 
Or why should a poor chronicler of a Lord 
Mayor's naked tiuth (that peradventure 
will last his year) include more worth with 
our modern wizards than Homer for his 
naked Ulysses clad in eternal fiction ? But 
this proser Dionysius, and the rest of these 
grave and reputatively learned, that dare 
undertake for their gravities the headstrong 
censure of all things ; and challenge the 
understanding of these toys in their child- 
hoods ; when even these childish vanities 
retain deep and most necessary learning 
enough in them to make them children in 
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leir radiance; which when 

addear^d, 

r^ons hSs free beams ap- 

stood and wonder'd ; striving 

nd rapture should in right 

bours of your Thespian Her- 

mt your Lordship ; do but 

s means till th' other twelve 

vement; and let Death then 

lost in our patrician loves, 

heads with the herd ; in whom 

jves 

>ne soul, both drown'd in one 

tit 

vy and mere popular spite. 

\ with no good did my least 

R 
» 

eir hates I fear as little ill. 
es nourish not, when most they 

here is no merit or no need, 
ers still, and are such showers 
>ring, and overflow the flowers, 
parts and woist men their best 

x>ws whose milk runs to their 

vas clients' books of law 

y ; taiste of all the awe 

our kingdom's policy, piety, 

r deep explorings ; satiate 



All sorts there thrust together by the heart 
With thirst of wisdom, spent on either part ; 
Hocrid examples made of Life and Death 
From their fine stuff woven ; yet when 

once the breath 
Of sentence leaves them, all their worth is 

drawn 
As dry as dust, and wears like cobweb 

lawn : 
So these men set a price upon their worth, 
That no man gives but those that trot it 

forth 
Through Need's foul ways, feed Humour? 

with all cost 
Though Judgment sterves in them ; Rout, 

State engross'd 
(At all tobacco-benches, solemn tables, 
Where all that cross their envies are their 

fables) 
In their rank faction ; shame and death 

approved 
Fit penance for their opposites ; none 

loved 
But those that rub them ; not a reason 

heard 
That doth not soothe and glorify their 

preferr'd 
Bitter opinions. When, would Truth 

resume 
The cause to his hands, all would fly in 

fume 
Before his sentence ; since the innocent 

mind 
Just God makes good, to whom their 

worst is wind. 
For, that I freely all my thoughts express, 
My conscience is my thousand witnesses ; 
And to this stay my constant comforts vow, 
You for the world I have, or God for you. 



IRTAIX ANCIENT GREEK EPIGRAM 
TRANSLATED. 



.\-i -^m VI .^mI-^ br :be as]- Another. 

1 «. '. „. _ -^ , *, I, ^__ ev.„i. .V- Thb gnU Maeonides doth onlr wi 
W.!vB. * ^^ ~ And to him dictales Ibc pwl < 

■,■--. ' Anothes. 

"'M/C''^"^ '^^ "^^^ i«»o=» Sktes kingdoms strorc in irisdi 

I irdl iIk vomb 

Thu bm gicai Homer, wfaon 
kx. mcs. I imd (com ti>iDb ; 

■ Alps, Chios, Pvlos, Smnna, Colq 
. ; . ^ ^ T.-s» »hi_ £ns i^ iaAta i i The leun'd Albenian, and Ul 

> 'A- ovu=» «.\L.. .->jjt :be m. Tough AXT then t£ Cluos ? 

. .■_iS*i.?i_;fi.- .Aslittle. WasiheSm, . 

:-:.' r..-. Nx^-csi =ic= a i.-ci diit N'or kl Uliich then? Wu 

...^ Colophooe? 

^.■. -is: iii . i-r. iicf.n CKit-js Marone. norotbcr. An (hoo, Am.' 

N'.v Thu Fimeproclaimt Ihee? Noac 

..'. .-.: t ±FSk^ If I eoDioB of ant, I angei aU. 



To the Reader.* 



ul hands you touch these holy ', 

rejudicacies too profane, 
n your other poets* slights. 

In this porch to his numerous 

(nacles speak, and tell you whom 
o censure. First then Silius hear, 
ras consul in renowned Rome, 
se, saith Martial, nothing shall out- 



uus Italicus, Lib. xiii. 

wan having cast his eye 

e figure of a youth, whose hair, 

le ribands braided curiously, 

I his shoulders wondrous bright 
ir, 

iigin, what Is he whose heavenly 

ast all others, as the mom the 
ny marvellmg souls, from place 
ind haunt with sounds of such 

imtenance (were't not in the 

II shade) 

make me, questionless, believe 

re 

1?" The learned virgin made 

{wer : •• If thou shouldst believe 

lidst not err. He well deserved 

i a God ; nor held his so-much 

isence of the Deity : 
se comprised eanh, weam, stars, 
at rest ; 

e Muses he did equalize, 
ur, Phoebus. He was only soul, 
lings sphered in nature, without 

sed your Troy up to the starry 



ed to the Translation of the liiad. 



Glad Scipio, viewing well this prince of 
ghosts, 
Said : " O, if Fates would give this poet 
leave 
To sing the acts done by the Roman 
hosts. 
How much beyond would future times 
receive 
The same facts made by any other 
known ! 
O blest iEacides. to have the grace 
That out of such a mouth thou shouldst be 
shown 
To wondering nations, as enrich'd the 
race 
Of all times future with what he did 

know! 
Thy virtue with his verse shall ever 
grow." 

Now hear an An^l sing otur poet*s fame. 
Whom fate, for his divine song, gave that name. 

Angblus Politianus, in Nutricia. 

More living than in old Demodocus, 
Fame glories to wax young in Homer's 
verse. 
And as when bright Hyperion holds 
tons 
His golden torch, we see the stars dis- 
perse, 
And every way fly heaven, the pallid 
moon 
Even almost vanishing before his sight ; 
So, with the dazzling beams of Homer's 
sun, 
All other ancient poets lose their 
light. 
Whom when Apollo heard, out of his 
star. 
Singing the godlike acts of honour'd 
men, 
And equalling the actual rage of war. 
With only the divine strains of his 
pen, 
He stood amazed and freely did confess 
Himself was equall'd in Maeonides. 

R 
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TO THE READER. 



Kext Iwmr the graTe and learned Pliay use 
His ccouire ofourncred poet's mute. 

Pun. Nat. Hist., lib. 7, cap. ag. 



Tmrmd imia verte, iAmi ma pme m^y 
near U^mer. 



Whom shall we choose the glory of all 

wits, 
Held through to many sorts of disci- 
pline 
And such variety of works and sdrits, 
But Grecian Homer? like whom none 
did shine 
For form <^ work and matter. And be- 
cause 
Our proud doom of him may stand 
justified 
By noblest judgments, and receive ap- 
plause 
In spite of envy and illiterate pride ; 
Great Macedon, amongst his matchless 
spoils 
Took from rich Persia, on his fortunes 
cast, 
A casket finding, full of precious oils, 
Fonn'd all of gold, with wealthy stones 
enchased. 
He took the oils out, and bis nearest 
friends 
Ask'd in what better guard it might be 
used? 
All giving their conceits to se^-eral ends, 
He answer'd : his aflections rather 
choosed 
An use quite opposite to all their kinds. 
And Homer's books should with that 
guard be served. 
That the most precious work of all men's 
minds 
In the most precious place might be pre- 
served. 
The Fount of wit* was Homer, Learning's 

Sire.t 
And gave antiquity her living fire." 



Volumes of like praise I could heap on 
this, 
Of men more ancient and more leam'd 
than these, 
But since true virtue enough lovely is 
With her own beauties, all the sufifrages 



Plin. Nat Hist., xvii. 5. \ Idem, xxv. 3. 



Of others I omit, and wou 
That Homer for himse 
loved. 
Who every sort of love-wo 
Which how I have in 
proved 
I must confess I hardly da 
To reading judgments, 
rally, 
Custom hath made even ( 
err 
In these translations *, a] 
Their pains and cunnings ^ 
render 
Their patient authors, w 
weU 
Make fish with fowl, cam> 
engender. 
Or their tongues' speech 
compel. 
For, even as different a pre 
Ask Greek and English, 
sounds 
And letters shun one form 
So have their sense and< 
In their distinguish'd natm 
Only a judgment to mak 
In sense and elocution ; an 
As well to reach the spiri 
In his example, as with art 
His grammar, and etym< 
tBut as great clerks can w 
verse. 
Because, alas, great < 
affords. 
Say they, no height nor 
tongue, 
Since tis their native ; 1 
Latin 
Their writs are rare, for th( 
sprung; 
Though them (truth kn 
but skill to chat in. 
Compared with that they n 
own ; 

Since thither th' other's ; 
make 
The ample transmigration 
In nature-loving Poesy ; 
That those translators stid 
Their word-for-word tra 
they lose 
The free grace of their nati 
And shame their authoi 
glose) 



« €€ 



, T^. Of Translation, and the 
of Dialects necessarily to be ol 
t •'^Ironici." 



TD THE SEilDER. 
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; andyeta 
e fiom die 



t tiiidi.ir 



needfiil 
, HessoSk tint 
west him; 
roscan tuns 

lakes in Frendi, 

th* 




my cuufeisK M 
i tlieytake, and 



not an fliose 
sdooe; 
lin parti; that 



rd 



nstrationoTthei 

: attempted hf tte 



) seardi Ins &Btp 

t; 

ivas^ amoe tibcy 



1 their dowmi^ht stBengft crf^ 



r to opeD Poesj : 
f poem of the mjsteries 
Homer, I wiD deaify 
ar birth. 



le impntatioDS 
rom me than the 



me the voist of afl 

following one I 
may show, let thb pnnf 

clear; yet hath 
ide in the ionn my 
dnng-hin mastifl^ 
e man he barks al» Int 



the 



esaiy nearness of 

RTcr of Nature above 



to 



He finoas a: him. takes ic bis eafer jaws. 
And zpoOs his teesl becsiise ibei- cazmot 

The loB^ rexse haii: bj proof rKsedred 



iodl. 



each other n::z:Lier; aikd i3jtr 



That sqcizt'CTed Eott taJces. is oessured 
p3ar: : 

For this loD^ poem asks this jengib of 



Which I nn-seif inge^raca&jT maistain 
Too long oar sboner authors to re- 



And. for oar tongue that suL is so im- 
pair 'd 
Bjr tcKsdEng bcgmsts. I can prove ix 



That DO tongue ha:b the Mnsc's nttenmoe 
beir'd 
For veise. and that sweet music to the 



Sirook out of rhyme, so naiuraJir as this ; 

Om* monoFvIIables so kindly fall. 
And meet opposed in ib jme as they did 



French and Italian most immetrical. 
Their many syllables in harsh ooliision 
Fan as tbey break their necks; their 
bastard rby?nes 
Saluting as the}* just^ed in transhion. 
And set our teeth on t^gt ; nor tur.es. 
nor times 
Kept in their falb ; and. methinks, their 
long words 
Show in short verse as in a narrow 
place 
Two opposites should meet wth two-hand 
swords 
Uin»ieldily, without or use or grace. 
Thus ba\ing rid the rubs, and strow'd 
these flowers 
In our thrice-sacred Homer's English 
way. 

What rests to make him yet more worthy 
yours? 
To dte more praise of him were mere 
delay 

To yotu- glad searches for what those men 
found 
That gave his praise, past all, so high a 
pla^ ; 

Whose virtues were so many, and so 
crown'd 
By all consents divine, that, not to grace 



• Our English language abo\t^Vo\!tv«^^Qt 
JRhythmical Poesy. 



\ 



\ 
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TO THE READER. 



Or add increase to tfaem, the world dalh 



Men thought h 
Some mere cclesti 



So long and monally could dloigree 
So many naiions as for Homer strived, 

Unless his spm in lb em had been divin 
Then end ihcir strife and love him, th: 

All olher-counliy poels : and Ii 
That wbosesoever Muse dai 
wing 
When his Muse flies, she will b 
his. 
And show as if a bemacle sh 
Beneath an eagle. In none sin 
A soul so fullof heaven as eai 
O 1 if our modem Poesy had bi 
As lovely as the lady he did I 
What barbarous worldling, grovelling after 
gain, 
Could use her lovely parts with such 






That thus impairs her, what is this to he 
As she is real, or in natural right ? 

But since in true Religion men should er 
As much as Poesy, should the abu 



In most lives breed but reverence formally, 

What wonder is't if Poesy inherits 
Much less observance, being but agent for 

And singer of her laws, that others say? 
Fotth then, yc moles, sons of the carUi, 
abhor her, 

Keep still on in the dirty vulgar way. 
Till dut receive your souls, lo which ye 



lind. but, as a son of be^J 

' voic^ but when in ^H 
Lfbe wild wblstlfs, and 
curs barking, then by ll 



Hears (heir 
they fly 
Headlong togetbi 



Contemn and beai not ; but nhen In 

For gain, lust, hoQonr. in liliginS) 
Are bellow'd out, and ciadc tl;e baHl 

Of Turkish stentors; O, ye iai 

Like itching horse to blocks or ii^i 



Ihey galL 
Affects a thistle, a 



He beats it with his fool, then hath 
kicks. 
Because the thistle gali'd his fomaida 
Nor leaves till all be cj * 

Then falls to othera with as 

And in that hoaouiable *-. — — _ 
The tail heat of his stomach, and bai 

So in this world of weeds y 

Vour most-loved tJainties ; v 

Hunger for loimeiit, virtue 
Cares for your states do wi 






And though ye dream ye fwisl in 
'et reason's daylight shi 
.sses at thistles, bleeding 
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RO VERE, AUTUMNI 



LACHRYMiE. 



\ 



^ 



^ro Vere, Autumni Lachrymae. 

[1622.] 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



TO 

T WORTHILY" HONOURED AND JUDICIALLY-NOBLE LOVER AND 
FAUTOR OF ALL GOODNESS AND VIRTUE, 

>BERT, EARL OF SOMERSET, &c. 



vood, that but only aims at Great, 
lest Earl, may boldly make re- 

etreat, from this World's open 

ss, therefore, the prime part, the 

ay powers, to celebrate as far 
rce reach'd, this Thunderbolt of 

Good, and the true note of his 

to his full desert, set forth) 
;, and top, to this his plant of 

not furnish with an anagram 
nee, any desire to wrest 
r letters here, by such a test, 
me : for equal Heaven avert, 
;tum reproach, to praise desert ; 
5S and perverse soever be 
and infortunes following me ; 



Whose true and simple only aim at merit 
Makes your acceptive and still-btettering 

spirit 
My wane view, as at full still ; and sus- 
tain 
A life, that other subtler Lords disdain : 
Being suttlers more to braggart-written 

men 
(Though still deceived) than any truest 

pen. 
Yet he's as wise, that to impostors gives. 
As children that hang coimters on their 

sleeves ; 
Or (to pare all his wisdom to the quick) 
That, for th' Elixir, hugs the dust of 

brick. 
Go then your own way still ; and God with 

you 
Will go, till his state all your steps avow. 
The World still in such impious error 

strays 
That all ways fearful are but pious ways. 



Your best Lordship's 

ever most worthily bounden, 

GEO. CHAPMAN. 
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; of famine from thy fullest 

une 'twill be a blasting ban 
>erish. Battles have been laid 
oft with kingdoms; and he 

IT, in battles. Muster then 
n up, all thy armed men, 
well-rigg'd Nymphs Maritimal 
and plough up all the seas of 

nemies, in their armed prease ; 
emission, fly to his release. 
5 sure as counsell'd : for who can 

in the right of such a man ? 
i(^ men to be his instruments 
made to live in forts and tents, 
soft Sardanapalian styes 
ease and goatish veneries. 

great Queen of Isles, that men 

e 

s endowments so divinely rare, 

f Power should too securely 

with neglecti since as much 'tis 



As if the World's begetting faculties* 
Should suffer ruin ; with whose loss would 

he 
The world itself and all posterity. ' 
For worthy men the breeders are of 

worth. 
And Heaven's brood in them, cast as offal 

forth, 
Will quite discourage Heaven to yield us 

more : 
Worth's only want makes all Earth's 

plenty, poor. 
But thou hast now a kind and pious 

King, 
That will not suffer his immortal Spring 
To die untimely, if in him it lie 
To lend him rescue ; nor wilt" therefore I 
Let one tear fall more from my Muse's eye 
That else has vow'd to pine with him, and 

die. 
But never was^ in best times' most abuses,* 
A Peace so wretched, as to sterve the 

Muses. 

* Cttiitalia Corporom 



C Ell- 
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Epistle Dedicatory 



TO 



ICY XVER lfOST-WORTHY.TO-BX4IOfiT HONOUUED hOV^ 

. THE EARL OF SOMERSET^ Eic* 



Not foioed bj fortune^ but linoe your fine 

mind 
(Made by afflkdon} rests in choioe veisjga'd 
To calm retreat, laid quite beneath the 

wind 
Of grace and gloiy, I wdl knoir, m lonl. 
Yon would not be entitled to a wonl 
That might a thought roBXHve firom yoorl like to'&e K*t**ttiy of Ae 

rqxwe, springs 

T» thmder and spit flames, as greatness IT^^th oltter 

does, forth.* 



Fo»all the trumps that still tell where he 
goes. 

Of which trumps, Dedication being one, 

Methinks I see you start to hear it blown. 
But this is no such trump as summons 
lords 

'Gainst Envy's steel to draw their leaden 
swords, 

Or 'gainst hare-lipp'd Detraction, Con- 
tempt, 

All which, from all resistance stand 
exempt, 

It being as hard to sever wrong from 
merit, 

At meat-indued from blood, or blood from 
spirit. 

Nor in the spirit's chariot rides the soul 

In bodies chaste, with more divine control. 

Nor virtue shines more in a lovely face, 

Than true desert is stuck off with dis- 
grace. 

And therefore truth itself, that had to 
bless 

The merit of it all, Almightiness, 

Would not protect it from the bane and 
ban 

Of all moods most distraught and Stygian ; 



As counting it the croim of dli 
Bone to heaien, to take of < 
Of fiOie joj hen, for 

troth. 
Nor aeU his Urthriglit for a ] 
But sti^ and stflTsaHafat 

hcing, 



* Prefixed to Chapman's Tran^tioxk ot ^^ 
Hymns of Homer. 



Fates love bees' labours : oiilf Mi( 

Worth. 
This Dedication calls no g n aU nea ^ 
To patron this greatness-creatiiv] 
Nor you to add to jroor dew 

bveath, 
For those arm'd angels, that ia 

death 
Inspired those flowers that wroi|gtt1 

Poet's wreath, 
Shall keep it ever. Poesy's steepoti 
As in Earth's flaming waDa^ 

sevenfold Car, 
From all the wilds of Nq^tone^s 

sphere. 
For ever guards the Eiymanthiaii BtfCj 
Since then your Lordship setdesli] 

shade, 

A life retired, and no retreat is midi 
But to some strength (for dK Ik 

retreat, 
But rudely running firom jour 

heat). 



* Sec Byron* s Tragedy^ act iiL,te.ii 

p. 951) :~ 



Like to the blackthorn, that pals falkftiil 
Not with the golden fiiwniqn of die ar 
\'^>xx. i&ox^ftafc showen of luiaL tad 



EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



aS» 



s yonrsbength ; jour streogth, 

1. 

and examples, that aSard 
[ than whcde hosts of oorpoieal 

Idiverance teach the fetal hour. 
jour medicine then to your 

set and sHgfat repulse of these, 
s of your matchless Odysses ; 
It wisest mind of man relies 
1 all life's infelicities, 
these such division from them, 
se sgtk the thread of the same 

idf distaff's stuff; for Poesy's 
1 themes, is t' inform the lives 
retreats need strengths of all 
ildi, had you even Herculean 
iesh charges would at length 
or noblest sufferance no least 
len the object is of all re- 
ads no friendsT trust ; strength 
sdefieats. 

ength, then, of eternal things, 
emal ; for our knowing springs 
lose things that we truly know ; 
g eternal, we are rendered so. 
h your high-fix'd light pass 
£ur 
il guide of my still-trembling 

liat my dischaxged piece must 

or poor and perdu sentinel. 
xffaaps wish even your beggar's 

mities, how scom'd a choice 
it lies ; and, dead, I may 
r life to light's eztremest ray. 
r Homer yet past doubt shall 

like himself, your bounty's 

r bands, to propagate your 

leigDS in such united name. 

bim then for advice, and skill, 

lings caU'd worst, best ; and 

ystiSL 

am, truths best choose, and 

>stiIL 



And as our English general* (whose name 
Shall equal interest find, in th' house of 

fiune 
"S^th all Earth's great'st commanders), in 

retreat 
To Belgian Gant, stood all Spain's armies*^ 

heat 
By Parma led, though but one thousand 

strong ; 
Three miles together thrusting through the 

throng 
Of th' enemy's horse, still pouring on their 

faU 
'Twixt him and home, and thunder'd 

through them all ; 
The Gallic Monsieur standing on the wall, . 
And wondering at his dreadful discipline. 
Fired with a valour that spit spirit divine ; 
In five battalions ranging all his men, 
Bristled with pikes, and flank 'd with 

flankers ten ; 
Gave fire still in his rear ; retired and 

wrought 
Dovni to his fix'd strength still ; retired and 

fought ; 
All the battalions of the enemy's horse 
Storming -upon him still their fieriest force; 
Charge upon charge laid fresh ; he, fresh 

as day, 
Repulsing all, and forcing glorious way 
Into thegates, thatgasp'd (asswoonsforair). 
And took their life in, with untouch'd 

repair: 
So fight out, sweet Earl, your retreat in 

peace; 
No ope-war equals that where privy prease 
Of never-number'd odds of enemy, 
Arm'd all by envy, in blind ambush lie, 
To rush out like an open threatening sky. 
Broke all in meteors round about your ears. 
'Gainst which, though £ar from hence, 

through all your rears. 
Have fires prepared ; wisdom with wisdom 

flank. 
And all your forces range in present rank ; 
Retiring as you now fought in your 

strength. 
From all the force laid, in time's utmost 

length. 



* A simile illustrating^ the most renowned 
service of General Noms in his retreat before 
Gant, never before made sacred to memory. — 
Chapman. 

[General Norris is described in ByotCs Con- 
spiracy (VoL i. p. aa6), 

" As great a captain as the world aflfords. 
One fit to lead, and fight lor Christen- 
dom," &c.— Ed. 
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To charge, and basely oome on jou be- 
hind. 
The doctrine of all which joa here shall 

find. 

And in the tnie glasf of a humane mind. 
Your Of lysaes. the body letting ace 
All liis life past, through infelicity. 
And manage of it all. In which to 

friomi. 
The full Muse brings you both the prime 

and end 
or all arts ambient in the orb of man ; 
Which never darVncsi most Cimmerian 
Can give eclipse, since, blind, he all things 

saw, 
And tu all ever since lived lord and law. 
And though our mere-leam'd men, and 

modem wise, 
Taste not poor Poesy's ingenuities. 
Ik-ing crusted with their covetous leprosies. 
Dut hold her pains worse than the spider's 

vkork. 
And lighter than the shadow of a coric. 



Yet th' ancient leam'd, heat witi 

file, 
AflKrms her flames so sacred and • 
That not without God's greatest | 



Fall in the widest capacity of man 

If yet the vile soul of this vemui 

Love more the sale-muse, and the 

chime. 
Than this fuU spbae of poesy's 

prime, 
Give them unenvied their vain ' 

vent. 
And rest your wings in hisapprofi 
That yet was never reach'd, nore 
Into affections bought with things 
Bdng the sun's flower, and wrapt 

sky 
He cannot yiekl to every candle's 



* Ut non une maTimo lavore Dd 
queat.— Plat, im lone. 



Whose most worthy discoveries, 
to your Lordship's judicial perspective, in most subdued humility submitti 

GEORGE CHAI 



SES APPENDED TO THE TRANSLATION OF 

THE ODYSSEY. 



It divine Ulysses through his 

1 the light with him his mother's 

* 

h his great Renowner I have 

ht. 

fe sail to sacred anchor brought, 
e Argive ship more burthen feel, 
the care of all men in her keel, 
idventurous bark ; the Colchian 

> precious as this soul of Greece, 
songs I have made our shores 



» 



I itself veil to our English voice, 
estimable pearl will £dl 
lill chanticleers but obvious call ; 
lem scraper this gem scratching 

eferring far. Let such, let lie. 
ae stars the clouds, as true-soul'd 

ceivers. For, as clouds would fain 
le stars, yet (regions left below 
leir envies) bar them but of show, 
.hine ever, and will shine, when 

1 sinks, make mire, and temper 

impostors (our muse-vapours) 

• self-blown additions, to deprive 
. of their full, though infinite 

e^ in their compare ; and false 



Of levelling or touching at their light, 
That still retain their radiance, and clear 

right, 
And shall shine ever, when, alas 1 one 

blast 
Of least disgrace tears down th' impostor's 

mast ; 
His tops and tacklings, his whole freight, 

and he 
Confiscate to the fishy monarchy. 
His trash, by foolish Fame brought now, 

from hence 
Given to serve mackarel forth, and frankin- 
cense. 
Such then, and any too soft-eyed to 

see. 
Through works so solid, any worth, so 

fi«e 
Of all the learn 'd professions, as is fit 
To praise at such price ; let him think bis 

wit 
Too weak to rate it, rather than oppose 
With his poor powers ages and hosts of 

foes. 



TO THE RUINS OF TROY AND 
GREECE. 

Troy razed; Greece wrack'd; who mourns? 

Ye both may boast, 
Else th' Iliads and Odysseys had been 

lost!* 



* See T^ Revenge of Bussy D*Ambois, 
(Vol. i. p. zga) 



AD DEUM. 



rue God (betwixt whom and me 
nd my comforts, and agree 
ly actions) only truly knows, 
judge truly me, with all that 

faculties. In whose finee grace 
ation I only place 



All means to know (with my means, study, 
prayer. 

In and from his word taken) stair by 
stair, 

In all continual contentation, rising 

To knowledge of his Truth, and prac- 
tising 



i# 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE RTICMS OF HOMBL 



My 

Bat alpi'd bgr Id*, ftr 



Mj tool I «d0no to; 

blood 
That liadi radeemVL 

Ills her good. 



His wm hi it. with mf sole Sttfioin's 

Sid. 
Guide, end enUglitenfaig ; aodiinii^ doner 

nor said. 
Nor thought, tliat food ii» but admow^ 

lodged by 
His faicUnation. sldO. and fiunkf. 
By wliidi. to find the way out to his lovs 
Fast all tlie worid^ tlie sphere ia^ wliere 

dothmofe 



POSTSCRIPT TO HIS TRANSLATION OF \ 

HYMNS OF HOMER.* ^ 



The work that I was bom ttf do is done. 

Gloiy to him tliat tlie conchwion 

Malces tlie b^jinning of niy life; and 



Let me be said to Uyc^ tffl I Bfo ever. 
Where's the omhTiog of my lo t tun e s 

then. 
Ye enant vapoon of Fame's La n ean fen. 
That, likepossess'd stonns, bbst all. not in 

herd 
With your abhorr'd heads ; who because 

cashior'd 
By men for moosters, think men monsters 

all, 
That are not of your pied Hood and your 

Hall. 
Vilten you are nothing but the scum of 

things. 
And must be cast off; drones that have no 

stings ; 
Nor any more soul than a stone hatK 

wings. 
A>-aunt. ye hags : your hates and scan- 
dals are 
The crowns and comforts of a good man's 

care ; 
Bv whose impartial perpendicular. 
All is extubeiance, and excretion fdl. 
That you your ornaments uui glories calL 
Your wry mouths censure right? your 

blister'd tongues. 
That lick but itches? and whose ulooous 

lungs 
Come up at all things permanent and 

sound? 
I ^ you, like flies in dregs, in humouis 
I drown'd ; 

L 



YoorlofesrlilBe 
I would not 
Hate^ and 
yonr 



alOPB^l0Btls|j 

isws wttinwSH 
slBlyovMl^ 



yonr nsMS .3 

Betca^ bat txndit and yov 41 




liheiv^^ 



To 
Their &ces 

down. 
Stinking the sonoot^ 

more; 
And like a chedc'd flood bear 

shore. 
That thdr profone opinions fidi 
To what they see not, know a 

let 
Yet then our leam'd men ^nfli fl 

come. 
Roaring from their fbiced hiDsi 

witb foam. 
That one not taoght like th 

learn to know 
Thdr Greek roots, and from 

groves that grow. 
Casting sw^h rich <£1mmVc^ 

Homer's wings. 
That first and last command 

springs. 
Though he's best sdiolar. th 

pains and vows 
Made his own master oi^y. 

knows. 
'Sat pleads my poor skiH fonn 



• TktCi 



ffmU H^mtn^x W^rhtx, 



But dauntless labour, f*int^^n» 

giaoe. 
And what's all their skm, bat 

reading? 
\ K& '^ V«Md4xaten hMmf 



t 



TO JOHN Fl^TCHER. 



nce ihdr art sokly is by souls dbceni'd ; 
ie Dlhei falls wilhm the cammon sense, 
3d sbeds, like common ligbl. her in- 

So, were your Play bo Poem, but a Ibing 
Tb«l every cobbler to his patch might " 

3Ut of nifles (lihe (he multitude) 

ii no one limb of any Art indued. 

Like would lo like, and praise you. But 

Youi Poem only hath by us applause. 



aiews the gulden wot 
through ali 
The holy laws of boroely P: 
-. Where fioweis, and fourii« 



neadows, nothinE fit for pur 

ron age, that ea,is itself, wil 

Diie at your golden world; thi 

Loved as itself; then Lice yonr 

Uve in old peace ; and thai i 
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A JUSTIFICATION 



CMP A 



•RANGE ACTION OF NERO, 



\ 




" A ymsii/Umti^ •/ m Strmngt Aciim •f ASfw; /s 



htimg tktj^ftk SiUyrt 0J Jn 
llfta Hiuper. M.o&jaux." 



Ju9tnmlL TnuBdated by Gcoiie 



miik a uUmtu Fm 
9/e0f a Romuau m 



Justification of a Strange Action 

of Nero. 

[1629.] 

TO. 
RIGHT VIRTUOUS AND WORTHILY HONOURED GENTLEBiAN, 

RICHARD HUBERT, ESQUIRE. 

Great works get little regard ; little and light are most affected with height ; 

sursum, grave deorsum, you know ; for which, and because custom or 

another nature, and that it is now the fashion to justify strange actions, I 
rainst mine ovni fashion) followed the vulgar, and assayed what might be said 
ation of a strange action of Nero in burying with a solemn funeral one of the 
of his mistress Poppsea. And not to make little labours altogether unworthy 
of the great, I say with the great defender of little labours, In tenui labor 
uis non gloria. Howsoever, as seamen seeing the approaches of whales, cast 
r vessels, to serve their harmful pleasures, and divert them from everting their 
mture (for in the vast and immane power of anything, nothing is distinguished; 
1 precious things, basest and vilest, serve alike their wild and imwieldy 
; so myself, having yet once more some worthier work than this oration, and 

translation, to pass this sea of the land, expose to the land and vulgar 

1 these slight adventures. The rather, because the translation containing in 
ree instances a preparation to the justification of my ensuing intended transla- 
t some should account them, as they have my former conversions in some 
cences, bold ones, and utterly redundant. Though your judicial self (as I 
-d) hath taken those liberal redundances rather as the necessary overflowings 

than rude or harmful torrents swoln with headstrong showers. To whose 
: and merit submits these, and all his other services, 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

-TO THE READER. 

s, in most opinions of translation, a most asinine error hath gotten ear and 
at men must attempt it as a mastery in rendering any original into other 
;, to do it in as few words, and the like order ; I thought it not amiss in this 
tion of translation to pick out, like the rotten out of apples, if you please so to 
, a poor instance or two that endeavour to demonstrate a right in the contrary ; 
ather I take this course, ocularily to present you with example of what I esteem 

2 the liberty and dialect of mine own language, because there are many valetu- 
tbat never know the goodness of their stomach till they see meat afore them. 
•re, therefore, the most worth/ Satirist describes the diffeteuces ol p^^'K* ^^\. 



\ 



TO THE READER. 



Wliich I take onl witb (bb ix 



Toipealc tntlh is (oo mucb. you sajr ; I confess it, 
pDCsy. In the other. Ihe words are nlterly-'-— 
servilude ; but the sense I might wish my I 
where he sets down the diBerence betwinl 1 
baih played upon the coaraeaeas 
I lord I thus:— 



, Which I thus :— 



e«KH 


™^prid=. 




it in 




but no 


in free 






mid be 












elotd 


breac 


and (he 


^"diff 


of Iho gnesi 


pantry 



Th< Rni Bdur pf fine mol subducil in paste, 



O this, you wni say, is a boM one ; which I am too bashful to answer odw* 
(bus, that here the purest bread affects b full description ; which I amplifying 
than is needrul for Ihe full factute of il, it 1 be overflowing, my author is arid ; 
would not greedily here have falleu npoa janoy, il lying so fair for him 7 put Ji 
fuUy in his proper place ; and would ever have dreamed of mbduid I'a pasU, hi 
was not pul in his rooulh ? And I hope It wiQ seem no over-btoad bold dik, 
where the purest bread nut of indiulry should make his expected appcara 
number more out of this of no number I could instance, that would trouble mc 
of giealest number to imitate. But all mastery hath his end, to get gnat 
commend. It is Ihe outward not the inward virtue thai prevails. The candlesli 
than Ihe candle is the learning with which blind Fortune useth to prefer her fai 
And who, but the spawns of cauillesticks (men of most lucubration for name} 
day from such dormice as wake sleeping ; and rest only in those unprofili 
I libhoirBd knowledges, (hat no man either praises or acknowledges. 

lEHOtus omu^&us. (Jognitus cffomet mihi. 

Quite opposite to your admired and known learned man : Qui nstmnimit 
Ignotui morilur siii. And so shall know nothing either in life or death, wh 
tiuly-leamed man's knowledge especially begins. Youi servant. 
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FUNERAL ORATION MADE AT THE BURIAL 
OF ONE OF POPPiEA'S HAIRS. 



ilemn Pageant graced with so 
a presence as your highness' self 
:rs, as you see, that mourn in their 
ind laugh in their sleeves ; may 
breed a wonder in those that 
»t the cause, and laughter in those 
w it. To see the mighty Emperor 
* march in a mourning habit, and 
a all the state of the Empire, either 
3r presented ; the peers in person, 
with dry eyes, yet God knows their 
others in their ranks ; one repre- 
the state of a courtier, as I judge 
:g ; another of a citizen, as I judge 
head ; another of a soldier, as I 
jy his look ; another the state 
, as I judge by his clothes ; for the 
ijrsical it hath no place here ; for 
!r saw a ph3rsician follow a funeral ? 

I say, all this assembly masking 
nneral pomp, could he that saw it 
> any less funeral subject would 
ban the hearse of your dear mother 
na? or your beloved wife Octavia? 
of her whom you prefer to them 
xir divine Poppoea ? At least, who 
imagine that a poor hair broken 
Dm bis fellows, or shaken off like a 
I from the golden tree before his 
hould have the honour of this 
1 solemnity, and be able to glory 
fly in the cart, ' ' Good heaven, what 
<k fools have I gathered together I" 
fatal to all honourable actions to 
ider the scourge of detracting 
, and, for the most part, to be con- 
. before they come to trial. In 
whereof, I will borrow so much of 
itience as that I may in a word or 
imine the whole ground of this 
.e ; not doubting but that I shall 
app>ear to all upright ears, that it is 
Dn most worthy your wisdom, my 
s sovereign, and that this silly, this 
lis contemptible hair on this hearse 
ed, receives no thought of honour 
at it well deserveth. Etiam ca- 
tnus habet umbram suam was the 
of your master Seneca ; and may 
r Highness go one step further, and 
Ham capillus unus kai^ei timam 

To enter into the common place of 



women's hair, I list not ; though it would 
afford scope enough for my pen to play 
in. That theme hath been already can- 
vassed, and worn half threadbare by poets 
and their fellows. My meaning is not to 
exceed the compass of this hair, which we 
have here in hand ; this sacred beam, 
fallen from that sun of beauty, Poppaea, 
whose very name is able to give it honour, 
though otherwise base. And, albeit, hair 
were of itself the most abject excrement 
that were, yet should Poppaea's hair be 
reputed honourable. I am -not ignorant 
that hair is noted by many as an excre- 
ment, a fleeting commodity, subject to 
spring and fall, and he whose whole head 
last day was not worth one hair, it shall be 
in as good estate the next day as it was ever 
before ; and such as last year had as fair a 
crop of hair as ever fruitful head afforded, if 
there come but a hot summer, it shall be so 
smooth that a man may slur a die on it. 
An excrement it is, I deny not ; and yet are 
not all excrements to be vilified as things 
of no value ; for musk, civet, amber, are 
they not all excrements? yet what more 
pleasing to the daintiest sense we have? 
Nature gives many things with the left 
hand which Art receives with the right : 
sublimate and other drugs are by nature 
poison ; yet Art turns them to wholesome 
medicines ; so hair, though by Nature 
given us as an excrement, yet by Art it is 
made our capital ornament. For whereas 
the head is accounted the chief member of 
the body, hair is given us as the chief orna- 
ment of the head, I mean of women's 
heads ; for men have other ornaments 
belonging to their heads, as shall hereafter 
appear more largely. And howsoever hair 
falls within the name of excrement, yet it 
is evermore the argument of a rank or rich 
soil where it grows, and of a barren where 
it fails ; for I dare boldly pronounce, in 
despite of all paltry proverbs, that a man's 
wit is ever rankest when his hair is at the 
fullest. I say not his wit is best, but 
rankest ; for I am not ignorant that the 
rankest flesh is not always the soundest, as 
the rankest breath is not always the 
sweetest. And thus mwcYv mox^ \ m^ ^A^ 
for the general commendaXioti oi\fflca, ^}cv^\. 
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Nature fax no part hath expressed such 
curious and subtle skill as in this, as we 
term it, excrement ; for what more 
excellent point of Art can there be than to 
indurate and harden a thin vapour into a 
dry and solid substance? And this 
whole bush of hair, hath both his being 
and his nourishment from those sweet 
vapours which breathe and steam from the 
quintessence of the brain, through those 
subtle pores of the head in which they are 
fashioned and spun by nature's rniger 
into so slender and delicate a thread ; as if 
she intended to do like the painter that 
came to see Apelles, drew that subtle line 
for a masterpiece of his workmanship. 
And besides the highest place given to 
the hair, and singularity of workmanship 
expressed in it, nature hath endowed it 
with this special privilege, and left therein 
so great an impression of herself, as it is 
the most certain mark by which we may 
aim at the complexion and condition of 
every man ; as red hair on a man is a sign 
of treachery, what 'tis in a woman let the 
sweet music of rhyme inspire us ;♦ a soft 
hair, chicken-hearted ; a harsh hair, 
churlishly natured ; a flaxen hair, foolish 
brained ; what a black-haired man is ask 
the proverb ; if ye believe not that, ask 
your wives ; if they will not tell you, look 
in your glasses, and ye shall see it written 
on your foreheads. So that nature having 
honoured hair with so great a privilege of 
her favour, why should we not think it 
worthy all honour in itself without any 
addition of other circumstance? And if 
nature hath graced the whole garland with 
this honour, may not every flower challenge 
his part ? If any hair, then this hair (the 
argument of our present mourning) more 
than any. But we must not think, princes 
and senators, that the undaunted heart of 
our Emperor, which never was known to 
shrink at the butchering of his own mother 
Agrippina, and could without any touch of 
remorse hear, if not behold, the murder of 
his most dear wife Octavia, after her divorce; 
we must not think, I say, this adamantine 
heart of his could resolve into softness for 
the loss of a common or ordinary hair. 
But this was— alas, why is it not ?— a hair of 
such rare and matchless perfection, whether 
ye take it by the colour or by the substance, 
as it is impossible for nature in her whole 
shop to pattern it ; so subtil and slender as 



* li.e. \cc'hcrv."\ 



it can scarce be seen, much les 
yet so strong as it is able to bu 
hand and foot, and make it an< 
labours to extricate himself. In 
is such a flower as grows in no 
Poppaea's ; bom to the wond 
the envy of women, the glory o 
&c. A hair of such matchless 
that if anywhere it should be 
chance, the most ignorant woul 
of inflnite value, as certainly 
have been. The purple hair 
whereon his kingdom and life 
may serve for an instance, 
many young gallants do I kn 
every hair of whose chin is w(M 
sand crowns ; and otheis, I 
fornicators, that have never a hf 
crowns but is worth a king's rai 
how much higher rate then sha 
this hair, which, if it were not Pb! 
being such as it is, it deserved U 
tion ; but being Poppaea's, if i 
such, it can be worth no Im 
therefore, a hair c^ this excda 
hke an apple from the golden ti 
loss be light ? And can such 1 
than beget a just and unfeignec 
proceeding from humour in oni 
jior flattery in us, but out of tnn 
in us all ? Albeit, I must add 1 
qualifying of your grief, nw 
Emperor, that this dinne hs 
utterly lost. It is but sent as a 
before ; the rest must follow it. 
meantime this remains in blea 
it is at rest ; it is free from the t 
incumbrance which her misera 
that survive are daily enforced 
The cruel comb shall no more 
teeth upon it ; it shall no more 1 
with curling bodkins, tied up ea 
knots, wearied with tires, and I35 
barred of that natural freedom i 
was bom ; and, which is a torn 
torments, subject to the fearful 
age, and to change his amber 
withered and mortified grey. F; 
fear and trouble this happy ha 
it rests quietly in his urn, stra 
consecrated as a relic upon tl 
Venus, there to be kept as her t 
it hath fetched to it a fair nun 
and then to be employed by V 
as a bracelet for her paramou 
else, which I rather believe, fo; 
for herself ; all his fellows and I 
\v?cv!vcv^ ixoTO. it taken the infcc 
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D. JUNn JUVENALIS. 



LIB. I., SAT. ▼> 
TO TREBIUSt 

eiNG TO HRIMG HIM IN DISLIKE OP HIS CONTINUED COURSE OF 
LEQUENTING THK TAHLB OP ViXKO^ A GREAT LORD OF ROME. 



pnipose yet, thou takest no 

it -thy miod, immntably, the 

steem'st it as a good In chief 
lenchors to relieve thy life ; 
ngs thoa canst find a bad^ to 

armentos nor yiHe Gaiha were 
pat in patience of a gneal; 
r Caesar's lar-ezoeediqg feast ; 
Beet metobdievetliytioth 
Mss. though produced by oath, 
g in my knowledge £JIs that is 
il than the belly. But say this, 
enoagh food sin thy means can 

ly gut from empdness and wind, 
cvoid? no bridge? no i»eoe of 

lot half? Would thy not being 

fable be so foul a shame? 
per blow in thee so false a flam^ 
aste it nobler in as poor 
a place as hath been named 
? 

for cold, and gnaw the mustiest 
ds 

y-grist, baked yui\j usdf for 
is? 

it for a rule, that if my loid 
; be pleased to grace thee with 
aid, 

; revenues that thy hopes inherit, 
n services of ancient merit, 
uital amply paid will prove, 
ihiit of a transcendent love 
le victuals ; that thy table-king 
liy dish though ne'er so thin a 

eproach still in thine eais shall 

'ore, after two months' doe 

-t 

, hib poor dependant to lespedt. 



And lest ^e third bench fail to fill the 

rank. 
He shall take thee up to supply the blank. 
"Let's sit together, Trebius," says my lord; 
See all thy wishes summ'd up in a word. 
What canst thou ask at Jove's hand after 

this? 
This grace to Trebius enough ample is 
To make him start from sleep before the 

lark, 
Posting abroad imtruss'd, and in the dark, 
Perplex'd with fear, lest all the servile rout 
Of his saluters have the round run-out 
Before he come ; ^\hile yet the fixed star 
Shows his ambiguous head, and heaven's 

cold car 
The dow Bootes wheels about the Bear. 
And yet, for aU this, what may be the 

«ieer? 
To such vile wine thy throat is made the 

sink. 
As greasy wcwl would not endure to diink. 
And we must shortly look to see our guest 
Transfonn'd into a Berec)mthian priest 
Words make the prologue to prepare the 

fi^y, 
And in the next scene pots are taught to 

The parts of weapons : thy red napkin now 

Descends to tell thee of thy broken brow ; 

And such events do evermore ensue 

When you poor guests and Virro's serving 
crew 

Grow to the heat of such uncivil wars, 

The vile wine made the bellows to your 
jars. 

For Virro's self, the wine he drinks was 
bom 

When consuls (Phoebus-like) appear'd un- 
shorn ; 

A grape that long since in the wars was 
prest 

By our confederate Marsiaas, and the rest ; 

Of which no drop his longing friend can 
get, 

Though blown in fume up with a cacdiaAfiU 
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A jewel ptfrcba^ed si a higher t 
Tbati mania] Ancus', or king 7^ 
(Not 10 stand long), than 1 



Age hath decay' 
Such Tlimwa, HD 
When Bnuos." h 



, and sickness of ihi 
Helvldius qaaSCi, stil 



Or, If they do, a spy is fii'd to it, 

To tell the stones ; whose firm eye nevi 

fail* 
^•AVHich disclose walks of thy Tultiirot 

nans. 
'*Give leave/" says Virro, and then takes 

The famous jasper in it lifiiDg np 

In glorious praises ; for 'tis no>v the gaise 



By setting them in fore-front of his sheath. 
But thy bowl stands an infinite beneath, 



Wiiose gaUon dnink-off must thy Mood 
And is so craied, that they wtndd let ii 



There's a cot4 liquor brought that's made 


The chill impiessio 
I formerly affinn'd 
Were served with 


ns of the north-east sky. 
that you and he 
wines of a. distinct de- 


But now remember 


il belongs to you 


To keep your disia 
And (In his page 

brought 
Byaswarthfootma 
Or some ster»ed n 

sight 
Thou would St abh 
„ r-Eht 

Passmg the monum 
In bis eye waits t^n^ 


place) thy cups are 

, from Getulia bought, 
gro, whose affrightful 

r to meet in dead of 


enls of Latia. 
flower ot Ai\a, 



That graced the couils of all d 

kings. 
If then thy bowl his nectar's 



descend. 

Supply of water craidog, hot on 
No, he. t teQ you, in high ] 

hold .1 

To stir at every stab depenthtf 
Or (hat thou catl'st foranytbinp 
Or ritt'sl whore he's forced stMl 

depraves. { 

Houses of state abound wHh sOI 
And see, another's proud disdaSi 
His hand to set thee bread ; md 



Though ne'erso base, thy baserU 

" ' for his bread, the pride of a* 

derly soft, incomparably wUI 

Erst flour of one meal n 



thou not staves enough, (o 

old 
From thy attempted pritt, with U 

these, 
" Hands off, forward a 



With your familiar cribletobeft 

■ nd undeistandlhe colour of yoor 

Then grumbles thy disgiace; 

it (his 

For which so oft I haveforbomBi 

Of my fair wife, (o post with car* 

(0 Mount L.sculine, wbcs 
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padr did vernal Jove proroke 
. weather tbiough my winter 

bitterest hails his munnnrs 
to our cates our course ad- 
it lobster served to Virro's 

the length of his extended 

rcharge the charger ; how the 

I sperage are all over-stored ; 
\ tail he over-tops the board, 
rst bome^p betwixt the hands 
: yeoman. But, for thee, there 

^-ilsh, pent in half a shell, 
>t feast enough for one hi hell. 
vt tastes swims in an oil that 

y, and drank Venafrian dew. 
e worts, poor snake, presented 

i aspect shows their infirmity, 
: an oil much of the curriers' 

tuff, that savours of the lamp. 
that for your board is billeted 
jGrom the Lybian cane is shed, 
n of a sharp Numidian prow ; 
r whose strength Romans dis- 

with Boccharis ; an oil whose 

pents doth an amulet excel. 
• my lord, a mullet see served in, 
the Corsic shore, or of a fin 
alia's Taurominian rocks ; 
eas being exhausted, all our 

destroy'd, while our luxurious 

voc, and our kitchens never 

unwearied nets, that no truce 

le entrails of th' adjoining deep; 

; our Etrurian fry to grow. 

3ur markets their chief purvey- 

>we 

mote and ditionary coast ; 

me the dainties that our kitchens 

• 

buv, the vulture Lenas deigns, 
sell, Aurelia entertains. 
ith that, behold for Virro lies 
of an exemplary size. 



That for dimension bean die prize from 
all 

Which gal& Sicilian sent his festival ; 
For while the South contains himself, while 

he 
Lies close, and dries his feathers in his lee. 
Our greedy purscncts for their gain despise 
The danger tliat in mid Charybdis lies. 
Now, for his lamprey, thou art glad to 

take 
An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake, 
Or else a freckled Tiberine, bit with frost. 
And he the poorest slave of all the coast. 
Fed with the torrent of the common sewer, 
And swims the town-ditch where 'tis most 

impure. 
Here would I on himself a word have 

spent, 
So he inclined an ear benevolent. 
Nor do we such benevolences crave, 
As Seneca his mean acquaintance gave ; 
Such as good Piso ; such as Cotta made 
To deal for largess ; a familiar trade ; 
For times have been, that in the world's 

account 
The title of munificence did mount 
Above triumphant or imperial bays. 
But our desire in this due limit stays, 
That you will make, when you entreat a 

guest, 
Civil respect the steward of your feast. 
Do this, and be, as many lords are more, 
Rich to yourself, and to your followers 

poor. 
Before him see a huge goose-liver set ; 
A capon cramm'd, even with that goose ; 

for great 
A whole wild boar, hid in his smoking 

heat, 
That gold-lock'd Meleagcr's dart deserved ; 
And after all this, Virro's self is ser\'ed 
With pure dress'd mushrooms, be the spring 

then freed. 
And wished thunders make his meals ex- 
ceed. 
And then the gully-gut, Aledius, cries, 
O Lybia, keep with thee thy wheats and 

ryes. 
And ease thy oxen, sending these supplies. 
And that no indignation want to thee 
(As bound t' observe), the carver thou must 

see 
Dancing about his business ; and he 
That teaches him the laws to the true 

life 
Of carving comely, with his flying knife 
Touching at every joint he car\'es, before 
He dares th' attempt, till not a gesture 

more 
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In all his dictates can deserve oflenoe.- 
Nor must your note &il, how hi|ge di£fe- 

rence 
There is 'twixt the nnlaring d your 

bare. 
And hen's dissection. 'QalMt viiiGbif yoa 

dare 
But whisper, like a three^uuiied noUe 

man. 
Like Cacus, struck by hands Hercolean, 
Thou shall be by the heds dragg'd forth 

the place. 
But when doth Virro then vouchsafe the 

grace 
To drink to thee? Or touch the cup that 

thou 
Hast with thy lips profaned ? Or which of 

yoa 
So desperate is, so lost, to bid the king 
" Drink tome, sir?" No. There is many 

a thing 
That thread-bare coats dare not for fear 

bring forth. 
But if some god, or god-like man, or 

worth 
Better than fate, would wealth bestow on 

thee, 
Fit to maintain a knight of Rome's de- 
gree. 
How huge a piece of man shouldst thou 

asc^d 
Raised out of nothing I How much Vino's 

friend ! 
••Give Tndblus." "Set to Trebius." 

" Brother, now, 
Please you tfaese puddings taste?" O 

moneys, yoa 
He gives this honour, you, these brother 

are; 
Yet notwithstanding, if thoa incase to 

share 
His lordship with him, or become his 

king, 
You must to court no young iEneas 

bring, 
Nor daughter, though his daintier, to be 
Play-feres with Virro's daintiest progeny. 
But childless be. A pleasing and dear 

friend 
A barren wife makes. But suppose she 

lend 
Thy lap much issue (even at one birth 

three) 
So thou be rich, Virro will join with 

thee 
In joy of that thy prating progeny ; 
And ever when the infant parasite 
Comes to the table asking his delight, 
Vinx> commands it all his appetite. I 



To an his €hea^-pnxed Mends, tbey 

the board 
With dangerous toad-stools; mnslii 

for my lc»d. 
But such as Claudius pleased to 

before 
His wife's gift came that made hin 

no mofie. 
Virro commands for him, and t 

rest 
Of the Vinonian rank, fruit of 

feast 
As thou shalt only in their odoor eat, 
Such as Phaeada's endless antumnss 
Or thou wooldst think got from the| 

trees 
That grew in guard of the Atlantidei 
Where thou eat'st spaky fruit, of thi 

sort 
That fresh-train'd soldiers feed on in 

fort, 
Bestow'd on them in practk:e of 

art 
At a stuf^'d goat-skin to hesb 

dart. 
Fearing for their default the soo 

smart. 
Perhaps for saving cost thou majS 

ceive 
That Virro feeds thee so? No^ ' 

grieve 
Thy greedy liquorous appetite, becan 
There is no comedy <^ more ^jplais 
Nor any exoellentest zany can 
More than a weeping-got delight a n 
All is then done (if we must tead 

ears) 
To make thee pinge thy choler \ 

tears. 
And live still gnashing of thy gia 

teeth. 
Thou think'st, he thinks thee free, ai 

beneath 
Guests for his love and grace; h 

knows well 
Thee only taken with his kit 

smell ; 
Nor thinks amiss ; for who so ; 

lives. 
That tMrice on his entreats atteo 

gives? 
Vain hope of supping well deceive 

alL 
"But see," say you, "thai half-eat 

will fall 
In his gift to our shares ; or o^ 

boar 
Some little fragments, that his ham 

wore ; 
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:hat caponet." When, for all pie- 
d. 

isty bread pared dean, and no bit 
«d 

ose meats of maxk, and long'd-for 
es, 

n hopes vanish, and y are mute as 
is. 

e that serves thee so; for if thou can 
thou shouldst, and he's no unjust 



That lays all on thee, even to stoop thy 
head 

To the fool's razor, and be buffeted ; 

Which if thou dost, nor lett'st thy forage 
fear 

Besides to soficr Virro's whipping cheer, 

With an the sharp sauce that he can ex- 
tend, 

Thou'rt worthy such a feast, and such a 
friend. 



^ * 



\ 
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W 



The Hymns of Homer, &c. 



THE OCCASION OF THIS IMPOSED QROWN. 

his not only Prime of Poets, but Philosophers, had written his two great 
r Iliads and Odysses ; which (for their first lights borne before all learning) 
rtldly called the Son and Moon of the Earth ; (finding no compensation), he 
xmtempt of men, this ridicolous poem of Vermin, giving them nobility of birth, 

elocation not inferior to his heroes. At which the Gods themselves put in 
adled coandls about their assistance of either army, and the justice of their 

even to the mounting of Jove's artillery against them, and discharge of his 
ked flashes ; and all for the drowning of a mouse. After whidi sught and 
teative touch, he betook him seriously to the honour of the Gods ; in Hymns 
1^ all their peculiar titles, jurisdiction, and dignities ; which he illustrates at 
;, as he had been continually conversant amongst them ; and whatsoever 
: Poesy he omitted in the episodes contained in his Iliads and Odysses, he 
ends and concludes in his Hynms and Epigrams. All his observance and 
of the Gods, rather moved their envies against him, than their rewards, or 
off his endeavours. And so like a man verecundi ingenii (which he witnessetb 
If) he lived unhonoured and needy till his death ; yet notwithstanding all 
rvile and manacled miseries, to his most absolute and never-equalled merit ; 
I bmsten profusion to imposture and impiety, hear our ever-the-same intranced, 
T-sle^ing Master of the Muses, to his last accent, incomparably singing. 



BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 



KG the fields, first let my vows call 



I* whole quire out of Helicon 
heart, for such a poem's sake, 
r I did in my tabl^ take, 
. into report upon my knees. 
so fierce, as might in all degrees 
rs himsdf, and his tumultuous 
d. 

I to dart to th* ears of every 
1 

le voice-divided ; and* to show 
:avely did both Frogs and Mice 
tow 

idiflff meH: bein^ divided from all 
voice ; M-tpo^, bcin^ a 
voce divisuSf of ficipw 



res by the voice ; /itpo^f/, bein^ a 
n^nifyiiu; voce divisur ' 
dkudo, MBjaiup, owof, twjr. 



»». 



In glorious fight their forces, even the 

deeds 
Daring to imitate of Earth's Giant seeds, 
llius then, men talk'd ; this seed the strife 

begat : 
The Mouse once dry, and 'scaped the 

dangerous cat, 
Drench'd in the neighbour lake her tender 

beard, 
To taste the sweetness of the wave it 

rear'd. 
The far-famed Fen-affecter, seeing him, 

said : 
" Ho, stranger I what are you? And 

whence, that tread 
This shore of ours? who brought yon 

forth ? reply 
What truth may witness, lest I find you 

lie. 
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If worth fruition of my love and me, 
ni have thee home, and hospitality 
Of feast and gift, good and magnificent. 
Bestow on thee ; tor all this confluent 
Resounds my royalty ; my name, the great 
In blown-up-countenances and looks of 

threat, 
Ph>-signathus,> adored of all Frogs here 
All their days' durance, and the empire 

bear 
Of all their beings. Mine own being 

begot 
By royal Peleus.' mix'd in nuptial knot 
With fair Hydromedusa,* on the bounds 
Near* which Eridanus his race resounds. 
And thee mine eye makes my conceit in- 

clin«i 
To reckon powerful both in form and 

mind, 
A sceptre-bearer, and past others far 
Advanced in all the fiery fights of war. 
Come then, thy race to my renown com- 
mend." 
The Mouse made answer : *' Why in- 
quires my friend ? 
For what so well know men and Deities. 
And all the wing'd aSecters of the skies ? 
Psicharpax* I am call'd ; Troxartes** 

seed, 
Sumamed the Mighty-minded. She that 

freed 
Mine eyes from darkness was Uchomyle^^ 
King Ptemotroctes'8 daughter, showing 

me 
Within an aged hovel, the young light : 
Fed me with figs and nuts, and all the 

height 
Of varied viands. But unfold the cause, 
Why, 'gainst similitude's most equal laws 
Observed in friendship, thou makest me 

thy friend ? 
Thy life the waters only help t' extend ; 
Mine, whatsoever men are used to eat, 
Takes part with them at shore ; their 

purest cheat. 
Thrice boulted, kneaded and subdued in 

paste, 
In clean round kymnels, cannot 'be so 

fast 
From my approaches kept but in I eat : 
Nor cheesecakes full of finest Indian 

wheat, 

• ^o-iyvoJkK, Genas et buccas inflans. 

• TTi^Afvr. qui ex luto nascitur. 

• 'YSpofiMovca. Aquarum reg^na. 

• The river Po, in Italy. 

\ **X^«f • Gather-crumb, or ravish-crumb. 

• Shear-crust 7 Lick-milL 

• Bacon-flitch-devourer, or gnawer. 



That crusty-weeds imr, large 

trains :' 
Liverings,* white-skinn'd as b 

the strains 
Of press'd milk, renneted ; nor 
Fresh firom the flitch ; nor junk 

put 
Palates divine in appetite ; nor { 
Of all men's ddicates, thougl 

many 
Their cooks devise them, who 

see deck'd 
VTithS all the dainties all str 

affect 
Yet am I not so sensual to fly 
Of fields embattled the most fier 
But rush out straight, and with 

fight 
Mix in adventure. No man wit' 
Can daunt my forces, though his 
Of never so immense a quantity 
But making up, even to hK bed 
His fingers ends dare with my ! 

press. 
His feet taint likewise, and so 

both 
They shall not taste th' impre 

tooth. 
Sweet sleep shall hold his owi 

eye 
Where my tooth takes his tartest 
But two there are, that always 

near. 
Extremely still, control my force 
(The Cat, and Night-hawk), \ 

scathe confer 
On all the outrajrs where for fooc 
Together with the straits-sd 

trap,* 
Where lurks deceitful and se 

mishap. 
But most of all the Cat constrain 
Being ever apt t' assault me ever 
For by that hole that hope sa; 

'scape. 
At that bole ever she commits nv 
The best is yet, I eat no pot-heit 
Nor radishes, nor coloquintidas, 



^ ToyvircirXiK. Extensa ei from 
amictus. A metaphor taken firom b 
or trains, and therefore their mac 
added. 

* "Unara Acvicoxtrwya. livering 
white-ddnn'd. 

* Ilavro&unRotv. Whose common 
is only variis, when it property t 
omni solo. 

* liTw^wvw, of aTcv6«, angtuius. 
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^een beets, nor paisley; which 
ike 

es stili. that live upon the lake." 
eplied : ''Stranger, your boasts 
lU 

bellies ; though to our lives fall 
i miraculous meats, by lake and 

ring our lives with a twofold 

LS to leap ashore for food, 
us straight in our retreatful 

your will serve, you may prove 
ase. 
ou on my shoulders ; which last 

ival at my house y* intend." 
op'd, and thither spritely did 

lis golden neck, that easy seat 
is sally ; who was jocund yet, 
e safe harbours of the king so 

swimmer so exempt from peer. 

he sunk into the purple wave, 

a'd extremely, and did much 

ve 

ble penitence ; his hair 

le roots up, labour'd for the air, 

eet fetch 'd up to his belly dose ; 

within him panted ott repose, 

Solent plight in which his state 

and; 

teily, and long'd to greet the 

r the dire need of his freezing 

he waters he his tail did steer, 
;tem ; then drew it like an oar, 
ng the Gods to set him safe 






le midst the red waves more and 

. throat out to his utmost height ; 
need speech he made his peril 

his glory with his grievance 

• 

n such choice state was the 

> of love 

the bull, when to the Cretan 

Europa through the wavy rore, 
ig ferries me, his pallid breast 
nmcing, and his verdant crest 
. to my seat) made my support, 
lis wnite waters, to his royal 



But on the sudden did apparance make 
An horrid spectacle ; a water-snake 
Thrusting his freckled neck above the lake. 
Which seen to both, away Physignathus 
Dived to his deeps, as no way conscious 
Of whom he left to perish in his lake. 
But shium'd black fate himself, and let 

him take 
The blackest of it ; who amidst the fen 
Swum with his breast up, hands held up in 

vain. 
Cried Peep, and perish'd ; sunk the 

waters oft, 
And often with his sprawlings came alof^, 
Yet no vray kept down d^ith's relentless 

force. 
But, full of water, made an heavy corse. 
Before he perish'd yet, he threaten'd thus : 
"Thou lurk'st not yet from heaven, 

Physignathus, 
Though yet thou hidest here, that hast cast 

from thee. 
As from a rock, the shipwrack'd life of me. 
Though thou thyself no better was than I, 
O worst of things, at any faculty, 
Wrastling or race. But, for thy perfidy 
In this my wrack, Jove heais a wreakful eye; 
And to the host of Mice thou pains shalt 

pay, 
Past all evasion." This his life let say, 
And left him to the waters. Him beheld 
Lichopinax,* placed in the pleasing field, 
Who shriek'd extremely, ran and told the 

Mice; 
Who having heard his vmtery destinies. 
Pernicious anger pierced the hearts of all. 
And then their heralds forth they sent to 

call 
A council early, at Troxartes' house. 
Sad father of this fatal shipwrack'd Mouse ; 
Whose dead corse upwards swum along 

the lake, 
Nor yet, poor wretch, could be enforced to 

make 
The shore his harbour, but the mid-main 

swum. 
When now, all haste made, with first mom 

did come 
All to set council ; in which first raised 

head 
Troxartes, angry for his son, and said : 
"O friends, though I alone may seem to 

bear 
All theinfortune, yet may all met here 
Account it their case. But 'tis true, I am 
In chief unhappy, that a triple flame 
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Tlieae woids put all in aims ; and mallow 

leaves^ 
IkiBj drew npon thdr l^;s, for arming 



their carets, broad green beets ; their 
. taodders were 

Ptad tluck-leaved cabbage ; proof 'gainst 
any spear. 

spears, sharp bulrushes ; of which 

aU 
with long ones ; their parts capital 
hid in subtle coddeshells from blows. 
thus all arm'd, the steepest shores they 



encamp themselves; where lance with 
lance they lined, 

biandish'd bravely, each Frog full of 
mind. 

Jove call'd all Gods in his flaming 
throce, 

ihow'd all, all this preparation 
loolute war ; these able soldiers, 

and great, all shaking lengthful 




like Centaurs, or the Giants' host 
sweetly smiling, he inquired who, 
r most 
■fan th' Immortals, pleased to add their 

aid 
lb Fh)gs or Mice ; and thtis to Pallas 
nid: 
""O Daughter ! Must not you needs aid 
these Mice? 
Bat, with the odours and meat sacrifice 
IJwtd in your temple, endless triumphs 



iDd serve you for your sacred victuals' 

sake?" 
jMas replied : " O Father, never I 
mi aid the Mice in any misery. 
lomany mischiefs by them I have found, 
fating the cotton that my distafife crown'd, ^ 
1^ lamps still haunting to devour the oil. 
Xt that which most my mind eats, is 

their spoil 
Made of a veil, that me in much did 

stand, 
^ which bestowing an elaborate hand, 
^ fine woof working of as pure a 

thread ; 
Sodi holes therein their petulancies fed, 
that, putting it to darning, when 'twas 

done, 
the darner a most dear pay stood upon 



' Boots of war. 
* JnifULOfra, Lanas, eo quod colus ctn^ant 
<armmt. Which our learned sect trsmslate 
die crDwii5 iliat Pallas wore. 



For his so dear pains, laid down instantly ; 

Or to forbear, exacted usury.* 

So, borrowing from my fane the weed I 

wove, 
I can by no means th' usurous darner move 
To let me have the mantle to restore. 
And this is it that rubs the angry sore 
Of my offence took at these petulant Mice. 
Nor will I yield the Frogs' wants my 

supplies. 
For their infirm minds, that no confines 

keep ; 
For I from war retired, and wanting sleep, 
AU leap'd ashore in tumult, nor would stay 
Till one wink seized mine eyes : and so I 

lay 
Sleepless, and pain'd with headache, till 

first light 
The cock had crow'd up. Therefore, to 

the fight 
Let no God go assistant, lest a lance 
Wound whosoever offers to advance. 
Or wishes but their aid, that scorn all 

foes, 
Should any God's access their spirits 

oppose. 
Sit we then pleased to see from heaven 

their fight." 
She said, and all Gods join'd in her 

delight. 
And now both hosts to one field drew the 

jar, 
Both heralds bearing the ostents of war. 
And then the winc-gn^ts,* that shriU 

trumpets sound. 
Terribly rung out the encounter round ; 
Jove thunder'd ; all heaven sad war's sign 

resounded. 
And first Hypsiboas^ Lichenor* wounded. 
Standing th' impression of the first in fight. 
His lance did in his liver's midst alight, 
Along his belly. Down he fell ; his face 
His fall on that part sway'd, and all the 

gprace 
Of his soft hair fill'd with disgfraceful dust, 
liien Troglodytes^ his thick javelin 

thrust 
In Pelion's'' bosom, bearing him to ground, 
Whom sad death seized ; his soul flew 

through his wound. 



1 ToKOf. Parttts, ei id quod partu edidii 
mater. Metaph. J^c appAatur /anus quod 
ex usurd ad nos redit. 

* Kcoi'cai^. Culex vinarit4S, 

* Loud-mouth. 

* Kitchen-vessel licker. 

* Hole-dweller. Qut/oraMiifta siibit. 

* Mud-bom. 
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Kis tkood made on her bosonx. For a 

Liciiicpcxiax to death did sacrifice 
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by the heels he took, 

i bin to fen from ofif his attkl 

STOGnd, 
Tbec seined his throat, and soased hmfl 
be drovn'd. 
Be =ov Pscharpax wreaks his VBa^ 
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.\=d =: ±e bosom of Pelnsius* shntklk 
I^ 2s::?e of his Il\-er, his bright lanoe; 
^ H i istl befcre the author of the chtnoe: 
=-zjj Hsscdro hen fled. AMiich Pdohslrf 
7 v)c=5 sdti coce of. wxeakfiilly did lebB 
Hs bj.=d's gripe foil of mud, and iB li 

5r"ir,i-d 
H:s fcrebead with it so^ that sctne 

;«ard , 

The I:^ to him. l^liich certain^ ll 

cszaed 
Ka ferr spleen ; who with hii wrf 
. - . .: :..- -i-rr..: -.: ^jr: dispensed 

k ..-.r^ :.- :. . -^ :.:e accrs N: pec: c: daie, but xear'd with hisstsfll 

7 — - • . : :.s -. :.■ -~-» *1T h;l"d 

: -> ;■:..:-. -i.i :=.:v:^..-.:. Irr^aiiZir A s::ce sc zi3£sv it oppress'd thebadi 
« ^ .Vzii h::r: d it at him ; when bdov A 

-*^-- I: scrcck his right leg so impetuously 

r«:i; -■ - 7'-."V7i^. wijcf* ±*|^rai I: piecemeal brake it; he the dost dN 

Trc >.\:- ,-. '.:.^r:.-. :. * sKi-^ cccjir^ :c. C'r^nrds evened. But Crangaside^ 
5"-.- * ^r^i. . ■ :r:s:^ ■ 7^ j* " ■*.!.• ^jc h:— R^r-Egwi his death, and at his enem^ 

s - - " I>j«chirged a dart that did his point aril 

V»:. : ..— .- -.-js r-- LK lii*. i^ ur^ 1= his xcid-bellT. Allthesharp-pikdvitf 

"-'.' k ". ^ Gcc after in. and did before it bear 

I : " : v * : . :rs. H -ir--x*i".irs' sl«rsr Ka usiTezsal entrails to the earth, 

K..:^ j':i:-::^~jj^:s.- ^ «i:os«: ihroi: he Sxn as his swoln hand gave hisjtfdi 

:-*rrv tinh. 

.\ h-.;c? >: j.^e. s^.xk :: hi^ i=d ten his ^ S;:jphagiB,* beholding the sadsjgbd 

hr^ : Sec on the ^ore, went halting from Al 

Cu: 1: ' s =,-5:^:5 : earJ: hi-ijh i wii ie ^ fight. 

Vex'd with his wotmds extremely ; vA M 

make 
Way from extreme fa tf. leap'd into Al 
lake. 

Troxartes strook, in th' insteps vpp' 
part, 
Phjsignatus ; who (privy to the smart 
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ind imparted) with bis utmost 

» the lake, and fled. Troxartes cast 
ipon the foe that fell before, 
ing him half-lived, long'd again to 

ss bosom ; and, to kill him quite, 
cely at him. Which Prassseus'^ 
t 

.tant note of, and the first in fight 
iesperate way through, casting his 
1 lance 

rroxartes ; whose shield tum'd th' 
inoe 

jp head made, and check'd the 
tsd chance. 

gst the Mice fought an ^jegious 
pringsdl, and a dose-encountering 
use, 

tepibulus^ his dear descent ; 
\ that Mars himself show'd where 
vent. 

ivf eridarpax^), of so hi^e a might, 
ly he still domineer'd in fight 
^e Mouse-host. He advancing 
e 

le lake, past all the rest arose 
ms object ; and made vaunt that he 
» depopulate all the progeny 
s, affected with the lance of war. 
tainly he had put on as far 
ivanced his vaunt, he was endued 
unmatch'd a force and fortitude, 
>t the Father both of Gods and 
1 

jT known it ; and the Frogs, even 
1 

p to ruin, rescued with remorse, 
is head moving, thus began, dis- 
tse: 

mean amaze affects me, to behold 
f eridarpax rage so imcontroll'd, 
of Frog-blood all along the lake. 
tierefore still, and all addression 

ling Pallas, with tumultuous 

> the field to make him leave the 

;> 

tently soever he be said* 

he attempts once to uphold his 

i." 

answer'd : "O Jove, neither she 

I, 

th our aids can keep depopulacy 

on-devourer. * Bread-betrayer. 
or broken-meat-eater 



From off the Frogs. And therefore arm 

we all ; 
Even thy lance letting brandish to his call 
From off the field : that from the field 

withdrew 
The Titanois ; the Titanois that slew ; 
Though most exempt from match of all 

earth's seeds, 
So great and so inaccessible deeds 
It hath proclaim'd to men ; bound hand 

and foot 
The vast Enceladus; and rased by th' 

root 
The race of upland Giants." This speech 

past, 
Satumius a smoking lightning cast 
Amongst the armies ; thundering then so 

sore. 
That with a rapting circumflex he bore 
All huge heaven over. But the terrible ire 
Of his dart, sent abroad, all wrapt in fire 
(Which certainly his very finger was), 
Amazed both Mice and Frogs. Yet soon 

let pass 
Was all this by the Mice, who much the 

more 
Bum'd in desire t' exterminate the store 
Of all those lance-loved soldiers. Which 

had been, 
If from Olympus Jove's eye had not seen 
The Frogs with pity, and with instant 

speed 
Sent them assistants. Who, ere any heed 
Was given to their approach, came crawl- 
ing on 
With anvils^ on their backs ; that, beat 

upon 
Never so much, are never wearied yet ; 
Crook-paw'd, and wrested on with foul 

cloven feet, 
Tongues* in their mouths, brick-back'd, all 

over bone, 
Broad-shoulder'd, whence a ruddy yellow 

shone. 
Distorted, and small-thigh'd ; had eyes 

that saw 
Out at their bosoms ; twice four feet did 

draw 
About their bodies ; strong neck'd, whence 

did rise 
Two heads ; nor could to any hand be 

prize ; 
They call them lobsters ; that eat from the 

Mice 



* Nfairour/Mi'c?. Incudes ferenUs^ or anvil- 
backed. ^Akiiuv. Incus, d'cta per synccpen^ 
quasi nullis ictibus fatigetur. 



>, or pTVKcn-mcai-eater. quasi nuuts tcttous jatigetur. 

rp69, paiidus sen potent in retinendo. \ * iraXiSowrriioi. Forcipent in ore habens. 
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Their tails, their feet, and hands; and 

wrested all 
Their lances from them, so that cold appal 
The wretches put in rout, past all return. 
And now the Fount of Light forbore to 

bum 



Above the earth ; when, which men's In 

commend. 
Our battle in one day took absolute tad, 

THE END OF HOM BR's BATTLB QP 
FROGS AKD MICE. 
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A HYMN TO APOLLO. 



I WILL remember and express the praise 
Of heaven's far-darter, the fair King of 

days ; 
Whom even the Gods themselves fear when 

he goes 
Through love's high house : and when his 

goodly bows 
He goes to bend, all from their thrones 

arise, 
And cluster near, t' admire his faculties. 
Only Latona stirs not from her seat 
Close by the Thunderer, till her son's re- 
treat 
From his dread archery ; but then she goes, 
Slackens his string, and shuts his quiver 

close ; 
And (having taken to her hand his bow, 
From off his able shoulders) doth bestow 
Upon a pin of gold the glorious tiller, 
The pin of gold fix'd in his father's pillar. 
Then doth she to his throne his state 

uphold, 
Where his great Father in a cup of gold, 
Ser\cs him with nectar, and shows all the 

grace 
Of his great son. Then th' other gods 

take place. 
His gracious mother glorying to bear 
So great an archer, and a son so clear. 

All hail, O blest Latona ! to bring forth 
An issue of such all-out-shining worth, 
Royal Apollo, and the Queen that loves 
The hurls of darts. She in th' Ortygian 

groves. 
And he in cliffy Dclos, leaning on 
The lofty Oros ; and being built upon 
By C'ynthus" prominent, that his head rears 
Close to the palm that Inops' fluent cheers. 
How shall 1 praise thee, far being 

worthiest praise, 
O PlKjjhus? to whose worth the law of 

lays 

In aJl kinds is ascribed. If fcedmg (locks 
By continent or isle ; a\\ emmcwVsvxocV.s 



tte 



Did sing for joy ; hill-tops, and floodi 

song 
Did break their billows, as they 

along 
To serve the sea. The shores, the M 

and all 
Did sing as soon as from the lap didM 
Of blest Latona, thee, the joy of man. 
Her child-bed made, the moimtain Qp> 

thian 
In rocky Delos, the sea-circled isle ; 
On whose all sides the black seas 

their pile, 

And overflow'd for joy, so frank a gale 
The singing winds did on their waves efr 

hale. 
Here bom, all mortals live in thy 

mands. 
Whoever Crete holds, Athens, or 

strands 
Of th' isle iEgina, or the famous land 
For ships (Euboea), or Eresia, 
Or Peparethus bordering on the sea, 
JEgas, or Athos, that doth Thrace divide 
And Macedon ; or Pelion, with the pride 
Of his high forehead; or the Samiai 

isle. 
That likewise lies near Thrace ; or Scynrf 

soil ; 
Ida's steep tops ; or all that Phocis fill ; 
Or Autocanes, with the heaven-high hiU ; 
Or populous Imber ; Lemnos wilioot 

ports ; 
Or Lesbos, fit for the divine resorts : 
And sacred soil of blest -^Eolion ; 
Or Chios that exceeds comparison 
For fruitfulness, with all the isles that lie 
Embraced with seas ; Mimas, with rods 

so high ; 
Or lofty-crown'd Corycius ; or the bright 
Charos ; or ^Esagaeus' dazzling height ; 
Or watery Samos ; Mycale, that bears 
Her brows even with the circles of th* 
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Cons, that the city is 
divided-choice humanities ; 
idus ; Carpathos, still strook with 

I; 

nd Paros ; and the rocky-mined 
Rhenaea. Yet thzough all these 

i 

great-grown with the King of 

»» 

; and tried if any would become 
ear birth an hospitable home. 
1 extremely trembled (shook with 

t endure so high a birth to bear 
free states ; though, for it, they 
jne 

fruitful ; till the reverend Dame 
1 Delos, and her soil did seize 
ese wing'd words: "O Delos! 
Idst thou please 
y son Apollo's native seat, 
d a wealthy fane tp one so great, 
shall blame or question thy kind 
I. 

k I, thou dost sheep or oxen feed 
jch store, or in vines exceed, 
g'st forth such innumerable plants, 
Ken make the rich inhabitants 
of Deity. If thou then shouldst 

) Phoebus, all men would confer 
ecatombs of beeves for sacrifice, 
nging hither; and to thee would rise 
measured odours, shouldst thou 

thy King thus ; and from foreign 

s would guard thee ; which thine 
address 

;r compass for thy barrenness." 
id, and Delos joy'd, replying thus : 
lappy sister of Saturnius ! 
would with all means entertain 
ig your son, being now despised 
len, 
lid be honour'd with the greatest 

• • 

I fear, nor will conceal from thee : 
I, some say, will author misery 
kinds, as being to sustain 
y empire over Gods and men, 
c holy-gift-giver the Earth, 
crly I fear that, when his birth 
m the sight of my so barren soil, 
contemn, and give me up to spoil, 
the sea to me, that ever will 
my heart with many a watery hill. 
refore let him choose some other 
1. 



Where he shall please, to build at his com- 
mand 
Temple and grove, set thick with many a 

tree. 
For wretched polypuses breed in me 
Retiring chambers ; and black sea-calves 

den 
In my poor soil, for penury of men. 
And yet, O Goddess, wouldst thou please 

to swear 
The Gods' great oath to me, before than 

bear 
Thy blessed son here, that thou vdit erect 
A rane to him, to render the effect 
Of men's demands to them before ther 

fall; 
Then will thy son's renown be general. 
Men will his name in such variety call ; 
And I shall then be glad his birth to 
bear." 
This said, the Gods' great oath she thus 
did swear : 
" Know this, O Earth ! broad heaven's 

inferior sphere, 
And of black Styx the most infernal lake 
(Which is the gravest oath the Gods can 

take), 
That here shall ever rise to Phoebus* name 
An odorous fane and altar ; and thy fame 
Honour, past all isles else, shall sec him 
employ 'd." 
Her oath thus took and ended, Delos 
joy'd 
In mighty measure that she should be- 
come 
To far-shot Phoebus' birth the famous 
home. 
Latona then nine days and nights did fall 
In hopeless labour ; at whose birtli were all 
Heaven's most supreme and worthy God- 
desses, 
Dione, Rhaea, and th' Exploratress 
Themis, and Amphitrite that will be 
Pursued with sighs still ; every Deity, 
Except the snowy- wristed wife of Jove, 
Who lield her moods aloft, and would not 

move. 
Only Lucina (to whose virtue vows 
Each childbirth patient) heard not of her 

throes. 
But sat, by Juno's counsel, on the brows 
Of broad Olympus, wrapp'd in clouds of 

gold. 
Whom Jove's proud wife in envy did with- 
hold, 
Because bright-lock'd Latona was to bear 
A son so faultless, and in force so clcfir. 
The rest Thaumantia sent before, to bring 
Lucina to release the eivvkdVAXv^*, 
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Assuring her, that they would straight 

confer 
A carcanet, nine cabits long, on her, 
All woven with wires of gold. But charged 

her then, 
To call apart from th' ivory-wristed Queen 
The childbirth-guiding Goddess, for just 

fear 
Lest, her charge utter'd in Satumia's ear. 
She, after, might dissuade her from 

descent. 
When wind-swift-footed Iris knew th' 

intent 
Of th' other Goddesses, away she went, 
And instantly she pass'd the infinite space 
Twixt earth and heaven ; when, coming 

to the place 
Wlicre dwelt th' Immortals, straight 

without the gate 
She gat Lucina, and did all relate 
The Goddesses commanded, and inclined 
To all that they demanded her dear mind. 
And on their way they went, like those 

two doves 
That, walking highways, every shadow 

moves 
Up from the earth, forced with their 

natural fear. 
When entering Delos, she, that is so dear 
To dames in labour, made Latona straight 
Prone to delivi^n-, and to wield the weight 
Of her dear burthen with a world of ease. 
When, with her fair hand, she a palm did 

seize, 
And, staying her by it, stuck her tender 

knees 
Amidst the soft mead, that did smile 

beneath 
Her sacred labour ; and the child did 

breathe 
The air in th" instant. All the Goddesses 
Brake in kind tears and shrieks for her 

quick ease, 
And thee, O Archer Phoebus, with waves 

clear 
Wash'd sweetly over, swaddled with 

sincere 
And spotless swathe-bands; and made then 

to flow 
About thy breast a mantle, white as snow, 
Fine, and new made ; and cast a veil of 

gold 
Over thy forehead. Nor yet forth did 

hold 
Thy mother for thy food her golden 

breast, 
But Themis, in supply of it, address'd 
JjOvely Ambrosia, and druxik oft to thoe 
A bowl of nectar, intercVia.T\gea.b\^ 



"N^th her immortal fingers serving 
And when, O Phoebus, that eternal 
Thy taste had relish'd, and that 

divine. 
No golden swathe-band longer could 

tain 
Thy panting bosom ; all that would 

strain 
Thy soon-eased Godhead, eveij 

chain 
Of earthly child-rites, flew in sunder 
And then didst thou thus to the ' 

call : 
*' Let there be given me my loved 

and bow ; 
I'll prophesy to men, and make 

know 
Jove's perfect counsels." This aid, 

didfiy 
From broad-way'd Earth the 

Deity, 
Far-shot Apollo. All th' Immmtab 
In steep amaze to see Latona's brood. 
All Delos, looking on him, all with 
Was loaden straight, and joy'd to 

extoU'd 
By great Latona so, that she decreed 
lier barrenness should heai the " 

seed 
Of all the isles and continents of eaxtii« 
And loved her from her heart so for 

birth. 
For so she flourish'd, as a hill that stood 
Crown'd with the flower of an 

wood. 
And thou, O Phoebus, bearing in 

hand 
Thy silver bow, walk'st over every land, 
Sometimes ascend'st the rough-hewn 

hill 
Of desolate Cynthus, and sometinB 

takest will n 

To visit islands, and the plumps of men. 
And many a temple, all ways, men ordaii 
To thy bright Godhead ; groves, nad« 

dark with trees. 
And never shorn, to hide ye Deities. 
All high-loved prospects, all the steepetf 

brows 
Of far-seen hills, and every flood that 

flows 
Forth to the sea, are dedicate to thee. 
But most of all thy mind's alacrity 
Is raised with Delos ; since, to fill thy toft 
There flocks so many an Ionian, 
With ahiple gowns that flow down to tbar 

feet, 
.With all their children, and the rerenna 
\ ^\\\\a 
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r pikras idves. And thew are 

fill of these) even tkw Dtitf, 
re spritcily with thev chflmpton 

d songs, perfonn'd to glorious 

Qg publish'd, and pzodaim'd 
Tife. 
are acted with such exquisite 

would say, "Now, the Ionian 

Immortals, nor know what age 

•■ 
I* 

would take such pleasure fiom 

•» 

m served by all mortality. 

i so humane ; women so well- 

i; 

8 SO swift: their riches so in- 

observance. Who being all 

ites, were all despised and poor. 
these this absolute wonder add, 
aise shall render all posterities 

B virgins are thy handmaids all, 
: they served Apollo, jointly fall 
tona, and Diana too, 
service ; and do therefore know 
ake mention of the ancient trims 
jid women, in their well-made 

I. 

n barbarous nations with their 

• 

i all to speak the several tongues 
nations, and to imitate, 
ics there, with art so fortunate 
would say, there every one did 

» 

their times in natural accents 

i;s so well composed are, and their 

: all sounds, is of such desert. 
ne, Latona, and thou King of 

s» 

ebe, rectress of chaste thoughts 

nes, 

lute ye, and your graces call 

to my just memorial. 

J, O Delian virgins, do me grace, 

r stranger of our earthy race, 

stless Ufe affliction hath in chase. 

er come and question you ; who 

haste ears, of choicest faculties 



In sacred poesy ; and with most right 

Is author of your absolutest delight ; 

Ye shall jrourselves do all the right ye 

can 
To answer for our name :— The sightless 

man 
Of stony Chios. All whose poems shall 
In all last ages stand for capital. 
This for your own sakes I desire, for I 
Will propagate mine own precedency 
As far as earth shall well-built cities bear ; 
Or humane conversation is held dear. 
Nor with my praise direct, but praises due ; 
And men shall credit it, because 'tis true. 

However, I'll not cease the praise I vow 
To far-shot Phcebus with the silver bow. 
Whom lovely-hair'd Latona gave the light. 
O King ! both Lycia is in rule thy right. 
Fair Moeonie, and the maritimal 
Miletus, wish'd to be the seat of all. 
But chiefly Delos, girt with billows 

round, 
Thy most respected empire doth resound. 
Where thou to Pythus went'st, to answer 

there, 
As soon as thou wert bom, the burning car 
Of many a far-come, to hear future deeds. 
Clad in divine and odoriferous weeds ; 
And with thy golden fescue play'dst upon 
Thy hollow harp, that sounds to heaven 

set gone. 
Then to Olympus swift as thought he 

flew. 
To Jove's high house, and had a retinue 
Of Gods t' attend him ; and then straight 

did fall 
To study of the harp, and harpsical, 
All th' Immortals. To whom every Muse 
With ravishing voices did their answers 

use. 
Singing th' eternal deeds of Deity, 
And from their hands what hells of misery 
Poor humans suffer, living desperate 

quite ; 
And not an art they have, wit, or deceit. 
Can make them manage any act aright. 
Nor find, with all the soul they can en- 
gage, 
A salve for death, or remedy for age. 
But here the fair-hair'd Graces, the wise 

Hours, 
Harmonia, Hebe, and sweet Venus* 

powers. 
Danced, and each other's palm to palm 

did cling. 
And with these danced not a deformed 

thing. 
No forespoke dwarf, nor downward wither- 

ling; 
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But all with wondrous goodly forms were 

dcck'd, 
And moved with beauties of unprized 

aspect. 
Dart-dear Diana, e\'en with Phoebus 

bred. 
Danced likewise there ; and Mais a march 

did tread 
With that brave bevy. In whose consort 

fell 
AfRicidcs. th' ingenious sentineL 
riia'lius- Apollo touch'd his lute to them 
Sweetly and softly, a most glorious beam 
Casting about him, as he danced and 

play'd ; 
And even his feet were all with rays 

array "d ; 
His wciii and all of a most curious trim 
With no less lustre graced and circled him. 
Hy these Latona, with a hair that shined 
Like bumish'd gold, and, with the mighty 

mind, 
Heaven's counsellor, Jove, sat with de- 

• lightsome eyes, 
To see their son new rank'd with Deities. 
How shall I praise thee, then, that art 

all praise ? 
Amongst the brides shall I thy Deity 

raise? 
Or being in love, when sad thou went'st to 

woo 
The virgin Aza, and didst overthrow 
The even -with -Gods, Elation 's mighty 

seed, 
That had of goodly horse so brave a breed, 
And Phorbas, son of sovereign Triopus, 
Valiant Lcucippus, and Ereutheus ; 
And Trio]5Us himself with equal fall ; 
Thou but on foot, and they on horseback 

all? 
Or shall I sing thee, as thou first didst 

grace 
Earth with thy foot, to find thee forth a 

place 
Fit to pronounce thy oracles to men? 
First from Olympus thou alighted'st then 
Into Pieria, passing all the land 
Of fruitless Lesbos, choked with drifts of 

sand; 
The Magnets likewise, and the Perrhaebes; 
And to lolcus varied'st thy access ; 
Cenaeus' tops ascending, that their base 
Make bright Euboea, being of ships the 

grace. 
And fix'd thy fair stand in Lelantus' field. 
That did not yet thy mind's contentment 

yield 
To raise a fane on, and a sacred grove. 
Passing Euripus then, thou madest remove 



Up to earth's ever-green and he 
Yet swifllr thence, too, thou trai 

stiU 
To Mycaleasos, and didst touch 
Tenmessus, apt to make green c 
And floweiy field-beds. Then tl 

found 
Thebes out, whose soil with c 

was crown 'd. 
For yet was sacred Thebes i 

seat. 
And therefore were no paths no 

beat 
On her free bosom, that flows 

wheat ; 
But then she only wore on it a v 
From hence (even loth to pa 

it stood 
Fit for thy service) thou putt'st c 
To green Onchestus, Neptune 

grove. 
Where new-tamed horse, tee 

nerves so rare 
That still they frolic, though th( 

are 
Never so sore ; and hurry after 
Most heavy coaches ; but are so 
(In usual travail) fiery and fi:ee, 
That though their coachman 

masterly 
Governs their courages, he some 
Forsake his seat, and give their £ 

lust ; 
When after them their empty < 

draw. 
Foaming and neighing, quite ex 

awe. 
And if their coachman guide tb 

grove 
Unshorn, and vow'd to any Deii 
The lords encoach'd leap out 

their care 
Use to allay their fires, with spc 
Stroking and trimming them ; a 

queach, 
Or strength of shade, within tb 

reach. 
Reining them up, invoke the dei 
Of that unshorn and everlasting 
And leave them then to her 

hands, 
Who is the Fate that there 

commands. 
And this was first the sacred fas 
From hence thou went'st, O the 

past peer, 
And found'st Cephisus with th; 

beams, 
Whose flood affects so manysilv 
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ens pours so bright a 'wafe. 
ly foot flew, and thy fieur eyes 

kale» the rich in towen ; 
rtus that abounds in floweis, 
tiiisa patt'st thy pTQgnsi CD, 
1 soil nought harmful breeds 

pleasure would afisneadorn, 

woods whose shades should 

shorn. 

lou told'st her, standing to her 

lere I entertain suppose 
r-£ELmed temple, and ordain 
oform the minds of men, 
r ever offer to my love 
>mbs ; even all the men that 

onnesus, and all those 

ind the isles the seas enclose, 

•e search of acts and beings 

'. prophesy the truths of things 
;mple where my oracle sings. " 
the All-bounds-reacher, with 

dne foundations did foreshow ; 
were, and did huge length 

luate tenour, full of art. 
Iphusa look'd into his end, 
!w angry, and did thus extend 
)us : " Phoebus, since thy mind 
ane hath in itself design'd 
racle to men in me, 
lbs may put in fire to thee, 
iil thee, and impose for stay 
rpose : Th' inarticulate neigh 
i horse will ever disobey 
IS ear, and mules will for their 

sacred springs, and I should 

he human race had rather 
lurreys of rich coaches gather, 
,e haughty neighs of swift- 
lorse, 
pleasure's place, convert r6- 

emple ; and his wealth bestow 
ere his sports may freely flow, 
wealth that he shall never owe. 
e, woiUdst thou hear my free 

itier far thou art, and much 

e, 

thy power being great'st of all 

lemeath the bosom's fall 



Of steep Parnassus ; let thy mind be given 
To set thee up a fane, where never dnven 
Shall glorious coaches be, nor horKs' 

neighs 
Storm near thy well-built altars, but thy 

praise 
Let the fair race of pious humans bring 
Into thy fane, that lo-paeans sing. 
And those gifts only let thy deified mind 
Be circulcmy pleased with ; being the 

kind 
And fair burnt-offerings that true Deities 

bind." 
With this his mind she alter'd, though 

she spake 
Not for his good, but her own glory's sake. 
From hence, O Phoebus, first thou 

madest retreat. 
And of (he Phlegians reach'd the walled 

seat. 
Inhabited with contumelious men, 
Who.slightiDg Jove, took up their dwellings 

then 
Within a large cave, near Cephisus' lake. 
Hence, swiftly moving, thou all speed didst 

make 
Up to the tops intended, and the ground 
Of Crissa, under the with -snow- still- 

crown'd 
Parnassus reach'd, whose face affects the 

West; 
Above which hangs a rock, that still seems 

prest 
To fall upon it ; through whose breast doth 

run 
A rocky cave, near which the King the 

Sun 
Cast to contrive a temple to his mind : 
And said, " Now here stands my conceit 

inclined 
To build a famous fane, where still shall be 
An oracle to men ; that still to me 
Shall offer absolute hecatombs, as well 
Those that in rich Peloponnesus dwell 
As those of Europe, and the isles that lie 
Wall'd with the sea, that all their pains 

apply 
T' employ my counsels. To all which 

Willi 
True secrets tell, by way of prophecy. 
In my rich temple, that shall ever be 
An oracle to all posterity." 
This said, the fane's form he did straight 

present, 
Ample, and of a length of great extent ; 
In which Trophonius and Agamede, 
Who of Erginus were the famous seed, 
Imposed the stony entry ; and the heart 
Of every God had for their excellent art. 
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Wllh silver feel mates, and Ihe fair array 
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4 Saturn." This p 



Life-bearing Earth so sliotig^ 

Beneath her nurab'd hand; wl 
she beheld. i 

Her bosom wiih abundant oomM 
Id hope all should lo herdcsini 
From Iience tbe yeai, thai an* 

gives end. 
Grew round ; yet all that time U 

She never louch'd at ; npvtr wtt. 
Enflamed to sit neat his DaMlnfil 
As she accustom' d, to consult 1^ 
Counsels kept dark with 0014 
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ibsioii : which received to 

ntly she gave command 

ig) that the Dragoness 

t up ; who took it, and did 

a misery (to maintain th' 

lan monster) all the race 
were of all the world the 

>rking Phoebus at her sent 
that invoked event 
! to her execrable life. 
yet slie lay in bitter strife, 
Bins, grovelling on earth, and 

t respirations ; for which flew 
It the air ; whence, no man 

power divine. And then she 

T trunk, and winding every 

sty nest, quite leaving then 
Dus life, embrued with deaths 

3us gloried, saying : "Thyself 

ining earth, and putrefy ; 
3Utr^action was inform d. 
ife have death's cold vapours 

St on men, the earth-fed, so 
Uh, 
the ofi&pring they made 

at on my altars: now from 

shall enforce the misery 
leath ; nor she, whose name 

Chimsera, but black Earth 
se 

3n thy immanities ; 
lyperion, that light all eyes 

I night of rottenness shall 

e he glorying. And then 

jn 

ap, with putrefaction ; 

rely powers ; from whence her 

of Python, and heaven's 

flame 

d Pythius, since the sharp- 

:h putrefaction 



The hellish monster. And now Phoebus' 

mind 
Gave him to know that falsehood had 

strook blind 
Even his bright eye, because it could not 

find 
The subtle Fountain's fraud ; to whom he 

flew, 
Enflamed with anger, and in th' instant 

drew 
Qose to Delphusa, using this short vow : 
**Delphusal you must look no longer 

now 
To vent your frauds on me : for well I 

know 
Your situation to be lovely, worth 
A temple's imposition ; it pours forth 
So delicate a stream. But your renown 
Shall now no longer shine here, but mine 

own." 
This said, he thrust her promontory 

down, 
And damm'd her fountain up with mighty 

stones ; 
A temple giving consecrations 
In woods adjoining. And in this fane all 
On him, by surname of Dclphusius call. 
Because Delphusa's sacred flood and fame 
His wrath anected so, and hid in shame. 
And then thought Phoebus, what descent 

of men 
To be his ministers he should retain. 
To do in stony Pythos sacrifice. 
To which his mind contending, his quick 

eyes 
He cast upon the blue sea, and beheld 
A ship, on whose masts sails that wing'd it 

swell'd, 
In which were men transferr'd, many and 

good, 
That in Minoian Cnossus eat their food, 
And were Cretensians ; who now are those 
lliat all the sacrificing dues dispose. 
And all the laws deliver to a word 
Of Day's great King, that wears the golden 

sword. 
And oracles (out of his Delphian tree 
That shrouds her fair arms in the cavity 
Beneath Parnassus' mount) pronounce to 

men. 
These, now his priests, that lived as mer- 
chants then. 
In traffics and pecuniary rates. 
For sandy Pylos and the Pylian states 
Were under sail. But now encounter'd them 
Phoebus Apollo, who into the stream 
Cast himself headlong : and the strange 

disguise 
Took of a Dolphin of a goodly size. 
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itry passing, he th' invention 



ntes ; and did in wealth abcond 
ntion ; since be first of all 
' di that engine musIcaL 
ean moved to the ingenioos 

ive's inmost overtuie did hxrk 
asting th' odoriferous grass, 
loving ; and this object i»'as 
to Jove's son (who could con- 
test uses all desert 
; had in any work convey'd) 
e lute ; when, smiling, thus he 

fvest in me a note of excellent 

ill fonn shall never so seduce 

\ good to be inform'd by it. 

rce, of my form-forging uit." 

\ slow tortoise, wrought on by 

Id, 

nted : " All joy to the kind 

nature in thee ; bom to be 

r of dances, company 

and following banquets, graced 

est 

\ light to all the in^enesf 



Thou no-sF brsaiits: '"zz, a sound confused. 



r^. . — - 

Exp<:"sei Ly nanre, af:er dea±, more 

a_ ^ 

Thou srv: in sounds of art be ; and com- . 

xnjLnd 
Scag infinite ST*ee:er." Thns w:± eidier 

Land 
He took it up, and instantly tcok night 
Back :o his cave, v^ith that Lis Lome- ; 

delight. 
>\'here 'giving to the mountain tortoise 

vents 
Of life and motion) with fit instruments 
Forged of bright steel, he straight inform'd j 
a lute. I 

Put neck and frets to it ; of which a suit | 
He made of splitced quills, in equal space 
Imposed upon the neck, and did embrace 
Both back and bosom. At whose height 

(as gins 
T' extend and ease the strings) he put in 

pins. 
Seven strings of several tunes he then ap- 
plied, 
Made of the entrails of a sheep well-dried. 
And throughly twisted. Next he did pro- 
vide 
A case for all, made oC «xi Q£^\A!i<^ 
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Out of his counsels to preserve as well 
As to create. And all this action fell 
Into an instant consequence. His word 
And work had individual accord. 
All being as swiftly to perfection broa^t 
As any worldly man's most ravish'd 

thought. 
Wliose mind care cuts in an infinity 
Of N-aried parts, or passions instanUy, 
Or as the frequent twinklings of an eye. 
And thus his house-delight given abso- 
lute end, 
He touch'd it, and did every string ex- 
tend 
(With an eiqsloratory spirit assay 'd) 
To all the parts that could on it be play'd. 
It sounded dreadfully ; to which he sung, 
As if from thence the first and true force 

sprung 
That fashions virtue. God in him did 

sing. 
His play was likewise an unspeakable 

thing, 
Yet, but as an extemporal assay, 
Of what show it would make being the 

first way, 
It tried his hand ; or a tumultuous noise, 
Such as at feasts the first-flower'd spirits of 

boys 
Pour out in mutual contimielies still, 
As little squaring with his curious will ; 
Or was as wanton and untaught a store. 
Of Jove, and Maia that rich shoes still 
wore, 
He sung ; who suffer'd ill reports before, 
And foul stains under her fair titles bore. 
But Hermes sung her nation, and her 

name 
Did iterate ever ; all her high-flown fame 
Of being Jove's mistress ; celebrating all 
Her train of servants, and collateral 
Sumpture of houses ; all her tripods there, 
And caldrons huge, increasing every year. 
All which she knew, yet felt her knowledge 

stung 
With her fame's loss, which (found) she 

more wish'd sung. 
But now he in his sacred cradle laid 
His lute so absolute, and straight convey'd 
Himself up to a watch-tower forth his 

house. 
Rich, and divinely odoriferous ; 
A lofty wile at work in his conceit, 
Thirsting the practice of his empire's 

height. 
And where impostors rule (since sable 

night 
Must serve their deeds) he did his deeds 
their right. 



For now the never-resting Sim • 
For th' under earth, and in 

buni'd 
His coach and cooisers; wb 

genious spy 
Pieria's shady hill had in his eye 
Where the inunortal oxen of the 
In air's flood solaced their seled 
And earth's sweet green flowe 

never shorn, 
Fed ever down. And these the^ 
Aigiddes, set serious spy upon. 
Severing from all the rest, ai 

gone 
Full fifty of the violent bellowen 
Which driving through the sai 

reverse 
(His birth's-craft straight remen 

their hooves. 
And them transposed in opposit 
The fore behind set, the b^hid 
T employ the eyes of such as 

plore. 
And he himself, as sly-i)aced, o 
His sandals on the sea-sands ; ] 
Anjd unexcogitable thoughts in . 
Putting, to shun of his stola 

tract. 
Mixing both tamarisk and 1£ 

sprays 
In a most rare confusion, to rai 
His footsteps up from earth. 

sprays he 
(His armiul gathering fresh fr 

tree) 
Made for his sandals ties, both 

ties 
Holding together ; and then fes 
That could affect his feet's diso 
The tamarisk bou^^hs he gathe 

way 

Back from Pieria ; but as to coi 

Provision in them for his joume 

It bemg long, and therefore no 

An old man, now at laboa 

field 
Of green Onchestus, knew tl 

yield 
Of his fair armful ; whom th 

son 
Of Maia, therefore, salutation 
Did thus begin to : •• Ho, old 

now 
Art crooked grown with makin; 

grow; 
Thy nerves will far be spent, 

boughs shall 
To these their leaves confer n 

alL 
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hou whatever thou dost see ; 
>ugfa hear ; but all, as touching 

ice nought it can endamage 

no more, he said; and on 
iU 
>row'd oxen. Many a shady 

n echoing valley, many a field 

1 wishful, did his passage yield 

transcension. But now the 

irow'd Night, his mistress, did 

wiftly ; Day's most early light 
to her first point, to excite 
to work ; and in her watch- 

lone 

-Megamedes' seed (the Moon) 

igh th' Alphsean flood Jove s 

d son 

olio's ample-foreheaded herd 

<3 the labouring yoke had never 

y on ; and then into a stall 
ass'd to through an humble vale 
dells, in a most lovelv mead) 
. ^, and them divinely fed 
nis C3rpress, and the ravishing 

his eaters lose the memory 
id country. Then he brought 

I, whose sight into his search 

making fire; which thus he 

iranch of laurel, amplified 
both in beauty and in size, 
; hand, rubb'd it, and straight 

ne from it. Steel being that 

e 

he attenuated bays 

>t vapour. So that Hermes 

irst, and of it the seed close 

(Stances ; and then the seed 
»d ; of sere-wood making feed 
t of it ; in a pile combined 
ow pit, that in flames straight 

•parkling crack up to the sky, 
)arts so fervent were, and high 
nbustion. And how long the 

Vulcsm kept the fire in course, 



So lone was he in dragging from their stall 
Two of the crook-haunch 'd herd, that roar'd 

withal, 
And raged for fear, t' approach the sacred 

fire : 
To which did all his dreadful powers aspire. 
When, blustering forth their breath, he on 

the soil 
Cast both at length, though with a world 

of toil. 
For long he was in getting them to ground 
After their through-thrust and most mortal 

wound. 
But work to work he join'd, the flesh and 

cut, 
Covered with fat, and, on treen brochcs 

put. 
In pieces roasted ; but in th' intestines 
The black blood, and the honorary chines, 
Together with the carcases, lay there. 
Cast on the cold earth, as no Deities' cheer. 
The hides upon a rugged rock he spread ; 
And thus were these now all in pieces shred 
And undistinguish'd from earth's common 

herd ; 
Though bom for long date, and to heaven 

endear'd. 
And now must ever live in dead event. 
But Hermes, herehence having his content 
Cared for no more, but drew to places even 
The fat-works, that, of force, must have for 

heaven 
Their capital ends, though stolen ; and 

therefore were 
In twelve parts cut, for twelve choice 

Deities' cheer. 
By this devotion. To all which he gave 
Their several honours, and did wish to 

have 
His equal part thereof, as free and well 
As th' other Deities ; but the fatty smell 
Afflicted him, though he immortal were, 
Playing mortal parts, and being like mortals 

here. 
Yet his proud mind nothing the more 

obey'd 
For being a God himself, and his own aid 
Having to cause his due : and though in 

heart 
He highly wish'd it ; but the weaker part 
Subdued the stronger, and went on in ill. 
Even heavenly power had rather have his 

will 
Than have his right ; and will's the worst 

of all, 
When but in least sort it is criminal. 
One taint being author of a number still. 
And thus, resolved to leave his hallow'd 

hill, 

\3 a 
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Fim, bolh dw fa pnto and tibe fleriif. an 
Takfoff awa J ; at die aleep-entiied tfaU 
He laU an. an the feet and beadi entinsb 
Ai^an the aenHvood, SMkiBf dear with 

five. 
And now, he lea;vbig then dm all ddafi 

done^ 
And finish'd fai their fit pofecdoB. 
The ccmJs pot out, and their bla^ adm 

thrown 
Flroa& an discoveiy bf the kypefrr light 
The cheerful moon cast, drimng aE the 

niglit. 
He stnlght awimcd a nanA. foioe's note^ 
And in the whiil-pit-eatfaiir flood afloat 
He set his sanctels. When now, onee 

again 
The that-mom-boni Qrflenins did attain 
His home's divine height; an the fer- 

stretch'd way 
No one bless'd God enco onle t in g his 



Nor mortal man ; nor^nydogdorst^iend 
His bom-to-baric month at ^a ; tin in th* 

end 
He reach'd his caire^ and at the gate went 

in 
Croolced, and wrapt into a fold so thin 
That no eye could discover his rn>air, 
But as a darkness of th' autumnal air. 
When, going on fore-right, he straight 

arrived 
At his rich fane ; his soft feet quite de- 
prived 
Of all least noise of one that trod the earth, 
They trod so swift to reach tiis room of 

birth. 
Where, in his swathe-bands he hisshoulders 

wrapt, 
And (like an infant, newly having scaped 
The teeming straits) as in the pahns he lay 
Of his loved nurse. Yet instantly would 

play 
(Freeing his right hand) with his bearing 

cloth 
About his knees wrapt, and straight loosing 

both 
His right and left hand) with his left he 

caught 
His most-loved lute. His mother yet was 

taught 
His wanton wiles, nor could a God's vrit 

lie 
Hid from a Goddess ; who did therefore try 
His answer thus : "Why, thou made-all- 

of-sleight. 
And whence arrivest thou in this rest of 

night ? 
Improvident impudenl \ In tc^^ con^^vV. 



TIkni l aUm dmddst.ba nUhMti 

ipalop 
^XOth an fljglit fit for thy e 
^n merit oT^' lnemlaUe.1 
'o be fan poaed hf vex'd Latoaa) 
fnat!^ inoenaed lor bcrApoOoii 
~ lie thus wxapt. 



Than 



To take thee up and 1dm ttm 



In cross of that hlg^ gfao^ 

been given 
Up to peraitioo, ere poor : 
Those blade baneSk that 

Thnndeier 
Hath planted thee of poipoaa^ 
On them and Deities r I 

reply: 
" As master of the feats of I 
Modier. why aim yoa thus i 
As if I were a son that iafipMf 
Coold keep from aUUieiUI ' 

teacli. 
Or had ii^ cbeadng but a 
And of a mothera 



breach? 
I mount that ait at first; that' 
When aU times oonsonunati 

ningest. 
Able to counsel now myself and I 
In all things best, to all eternity. 
We cannot hve like Gods him 

gifts, 
No, nor without corruption and i 
And, much less, without eating ; 

must 
In keeping thy rules, and in 
Of which we cannot undergo i 
'Tis better here to imitate ue 
And wine or wench out all time's]^ 
To that end growing rich in resdfl 
Stored with revenues ; being in 

reaps 
Of infinite acres, than to live 
In caves, to all earth's sweetest 

I>osed. 

I as much honour hold as Phodxai 
And if my Father please not to < 
Possessions to me, I myself wOl) 
If I can force them in ; for I can be 
Prince of all thieves. And, tf 

son 

Make after my stealth indignatioii^ 
I'll have a scape as weU as lie a : 
And overtake him with a greatwr I 
For I can post to I^rthofii sad 

through 
\\\& \vM^e house there^ where 
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oas tripods;, caldrons, steel, and 

rich wrought, and full of liberal 

will I at pleasure own, and 

all, wilt thou but thy sight 
r." 

langed great words the Goat- 
rearer^s son, 
of majestic fashion. 
V the air-begot Aurora rose 
the Ocean great-in-ebbs-and- 

the never-shorn pure-and-fair 

{) consecrated to the love 

I and long-neck'd Neptune, 

OS found 

om heavy years had press'd half 

; woric in plashing of a fence 
ineyard, that had residence 
the highway ; whom Latona's 

3t strange, but first did question, 
aluted : *' Ho you t aged sire, 
t are hewing from the vine the 

9 oxen I come here t' inquire 
sia ; females all, and rear'd 

horns wreath 'd, unlike the 
lOn herd ; 

ck.bull fed by them all alone ; 
iserved, for preservation, 
ill their foody and delicious fen 
fierce mastifis, like one-minded 

: their dogs and bull (which I 

«) 

1 was near set day's eternal fire. 

ir fierce guardians, firom their 

telare, 

ar departure. To me then 

I, long since bom, if thy grave 

man seen making stealthful way 
bose oxen." Th' old man made 

• 

d, O friend, to render readily 

f an that may invade mine eye ; 

a traveller this highway treads, 

much ill's search, some in noble 

is. 

heir lives out ; but I this young 

I her fixst point, have made good 
T / 



Of all men passing this abundant hill 
Planted with vines, and no such stealthful 

iU 
Her light hath shown me ; but last 

evening, late, 
I saw a thing that show'd of childish 

state 
To my old lights, and seem'd as he 

pursued 
A herd of oxen with brave heads endued. 
Yet but an infant, and retain'd a rod ; 
Who warily both this and that way trod, 
His head still backwards tum'd." This 

th' old man spake ; 
Which he well thought upon, and swiftly 

brake 
Into his pursuit with abundant wing, 
That strook but one plain, ere he knew 

the thing 
That was the thief to be th' impostor 

bom; 
Whom Jove yet with his son's name did 

adom. 
In study and with ardour then the King 
(Jove's dazzling son) placed his exploring 

wing 
On sacred Pylos, for his forced herd ; 
His ample shoulders in a cloud ensphered 
Of fiery crimson. Straight the steps he 

found 
Of his stolen herd, and said: "Strange 

sights confound 
My apprehensive powers ; for here I see 
The tracks of oxen ; but aversively 
Converted towards the Pierian hills, 
As treading to their mead of daffodils ; 
But nor mine eye men's feet nor women's 

draws, 
Nor hoary wolves', nor bears', nor lions' 

paws. 
Nor thick-neck'd bulls', they show. But 

he that does 
These monstrous deeds, with never so 

swift shoes 
Hath pass'd from that hour hither ; but 

from hence 
His foul course may meet fouler conse- 
quence." 
With this took Phoebus wing ; and Hermes 

still, 
For all his threats, secure lay in his hill 
Wall'd with a wood ; and more a rock 

beside 
Where a retreat ran, deeply multiplied 
In blinding shadows, and where the end- 
less Bride 
Bore to Satumius his ingenious son : 
An odoMr, worth a heart's desire* beln^ 

thrown 
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neat oath, that nor I protest 
lor on your mterest 
rpation ; nor have I 
sr, that felonioiisly 
your oxen. Strange thing 1 
those 
urs? Or what are oxen? 

id, think yoa? My ears only 

3wn, and hear that there are 

dh. he pass'd ; and, ever as he 

I the hair about his eyelids 

rs up and down cast, and his 

Dok'd askance and carelessly. 

a lofty whistling fell, 

thought Apollo s spelL 
intly smiling, made reply : 
npostor, whose thoughts ever 

ith deceit ! For certain, I 
ion, that thou (even thus soon) 
k'd many a house ; and not in 

k alone ; nor in one country 

besieg^g house and man to- 

• 

ad rifling all ways, and no 

thy soft feet, where it all de- 
fore, well, and tender, thou 
caU 
that thy stealths go and fly 

X field-bred herdsman (unheard 

made drown the caverns of the 

retreats lie, with his helpless 

flesh-stealth thy desire endears, 
encouuterest either flocks of 

of oxen ! up then ! do not 
Q2tp in thy cradle ; but come 
1 of black night, and, for this 
ung rapines, bear from all the 

of Prince Thief, into endless 



This said, he took the infant in his 

arms, 
And with him the remembrance of his 

harms. 
This presage uttering, lifting him aloft :— 
** Be evermore the miserably-soft 
Slave of the belly, pursuivant of all 
And author of aU mischiefis capital" 
He scom'd his prophecy so he neezed 

in's face 
Most forcibly ; which hearing, his embrace 
He loathed, and hurl'd him 'gainst the 

ground ; yet still 
Took seat before him ; though, with all the 

iU 
He bore by him, he would have left full 

fain 
That hewer of his heart so into twain. 
Yet salved all thus: *'Come, you so 

swaddled thing, 
Issue of Mala, and the Thunder's King, 
Be confident, I shall hereafter find 
My broad-brow'd oxen : my prophetic 

mind 
So far from blaming this thy course, that I 
Foresee thee in it to posterity 
The guide of all men, all ways, to their 

ends." 
This spoken, Hermes from the earth 

ascends, 
Starting aloft, and as in study went, 
Wrapping himself in his integument ,* 
And thus ask'd Phcjebus : " Whither force 

you me, 
Far-shot, and far most powerful Deity? 
I know, for all your feigning, you're still 

wroth 
About yoiu" oxen, and suspect my troth. 

Jupiter I 1 wish the general race 

Of all earth's oxen rooted from her face. 

1 steal your oxen ! I again profess 

That neither I have stolen them, nor can 

g^ess 
Who else should steal them. What strange 

beasts are these 
Your so-loved oxen? I must say, to please 
Your humour thus far, that even my few 

hours 
Have heard their fame. But be the sen- 
tence yours 
Of the debate betwixt us ; or to Jove 
(For more indifferency) the cause remove." 

Thus when the solitude-affecting God, 
And the Latonian seed, had laid abroad 
All things betwixt them ; though not yet 

agreed, 
Yet, might I speak, Apollo did proceed 
Nothing unjustly, to charge Mercury 
With stealing of the covjs, Vie ^oes ^<sgc].> 
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TLe fooTstfps of Eiis o: 

Tilde prinB up ever, t 

JOr diUBtj-fpedtng meadov] as Tb 

"~ "~ ' "' ■ eauieloosand iaf"" 

ESs pre; to Pflos. WbiiA ■ 

Ami got his pass sign'd, wiA >■ 
fire. •■ 

In peace ; and fredjr (ihongh to 
N'ot to Ihe Gods, he offer'd pan 
My lairish'd oien} he re 

ly night, ii 
Ail hid in datkness : and in clciau tf 
Wrapp'd hiia so closely, that tbtm 

Of jonr own eagle coiUd not see hii 
For vilh his tiands Ihe ail bersreMj 
(Thi! way, and ihat moved) till r 



Might blind il quite with her intip 
Wbidi wile he wove, in euriais 

Qlude 
Th'exlremeof any eye that couWi 
On which relying, he oulrageousif ^^ 
(When I accused him) trebled hisi^ 
■ I aid not see, ■ -"-■ — '-— -" ' 



Ihiis he colour'd tralh in evoy » 

1 hi5 said, Apollo sat ; and MoiOT . 

ThE Gods* Commander plowii"" 
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1 tell the tnith (for I am 

art to lie) : He did pursue 
ave his oxen this sell day. 
raising his illustrious ray ; 
with him none of the bliss- 

jar witness, to conclude 
iition ; but his own command 
I strong and necessary hand, 
oxen.' Using threats to cast 
L infant powers into the vast 
'artarus ; because he bears 
•sustaining youth the flaming 

resterday. produced to light ; 
fell into his own free si^t, 
> similitude appear'd 
be the forcer of a herd. 
ne, O Father, since the grace 
le, in your style, you please to 

home his oxen, no, nor prest 
own threshold ; for 'tis mani- 

with my soul the Sun, and all 
ng dwellers in this heavenly 

>bGerve the least ; and 'tis most 

m knowledge, that my merits 

lit of his blame. To all which I 
heaven's great oath, boldly 
igby 

t well-built entries of the Blest. 
)re when I saw myself so prest 
proaches, I confess I bum'd 
: gall, and harsh reply return' d. 
dd to your younger then, and 

B fix'd in Phcebus' jealousy." 
., he wink'd upon his Sire ; and 

^-bands held beneath his arm ; 

I 

in him to hide, but have them 

l^h'd aloud at his ingenious Son, 
mself with art, so likely wrought, 
in his heart not a rapinous 
It; 

ng both to bear atoned minds 
out th' oxen ; in which search 
ds 
' play the guide, and show the 

;e exiled) the shroud to which 
1 



His fair-eyed oxen ; then his forehead 

bow'd 
For sign it must be so ; and Hermes 

show'd 
His free obedience ; so soon he inclined 
To his persuasion and command, his 

mind. 
Now then, Jove's jarring Sons no 

longer stood; 
But sandy Pylos and th' Alplisean flood 
Reached instantly ; and made as quick a 

fall 
On those rich-feeding fields and lofty stall 
Where Phoebus' oxen Hermes safely kept, 
Driven in by night. When sudd^y he 

stept 
Up to the stony cave, and into light 
Drave forth the oxen. Phoebus at first 

sight 
Knew them the same, and saw apart 

dispread 
Upon a high-raised rock the hides new 

flead 
Of th' oxen sacrificed. Then Phoebus 

said: 
*'0 thou in crafty counsels undisplay'd ! 
How couldst thou cut the throats, and cast 

to earth 
Two such huge oxen ? being so young a 

birth, 
And a mere infant ? I admire thy force 
And will, behind thy back. But this swift 

course 
Of growing into strength thou hadst not 

need 
Continue any long date, O thou seed 
Of honour 'd Maia!" Hermes (to show 

how 
He did those deeds) did forthwith cut and 

bow 
Strong osiers in soft folds ; and strappled 

straight 
One of his hugest oxen ; all his weight 
Laying prostrate on the earth at Phoebus* 

feet ; 
All his four cloven hooves easily made to 

greet 
Each other upwards, all together brought. 
In all which bands yet all the beast's 

powers wrought 
To rise, ard stand ; when all the herd 

about 
The mighty Hermes rush'd in, to help 

out 
Their fellow from his fetters. Phoebus' 

view 
Of all this up to admiration drew 
Even his high forces ; and stern looks hs 

threw 
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At Hennes for Us iMcdTs wvomt ^ jib 

To which he haA nllnA them, hdng In 

And MtfU riches arft»«nliie : 

AH wUch «t an Us-iom on envkas fire. 

AH whosb tett flb# oil- Of Ids eyes In 



*WUeb Mn fas would haTe hid, to hide the 

sbsnici 
or hft ffl-^iivcni'd pasrions. Bat wldi 

Uennes conki cafan them ; and his hnmcmis 
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Stin it his pteasme^ were be ne'er so great 
In foiee and fortitiide^ and high in heat 
In an which he his kite to&; and as- 

say'd 
A song upon him ; and sostrangdy play'd. 
That from his hand a n.Yishnig bocror 

flew. 
Which Phoebus into langhter tnm'd, and 

grew 
Pleasant pest measure; tunes so attfcil 

dear 
Strook even his heazt-stringSt and bis mfaid 

made hear. 
His lute so powerful was in forcing love, 
As his hand ruled it, that fixnn him it 

drove 
All fear of Phoebus ; yet he gave him still 
The upper hand ; and, to advance his skill 
To utmost miracle, he play'd sometimes 
Single awhile ; in which, when all the 

climes 
Of rapture he had reach'd, to make the 

Sun 
Admire enough ; O then, his voice would 

run 
Such points upon his play, and did so 

move. 
They took Apollo prisoner to his love. 
And now the deathless Gods and deathfiil 

Earth 
He sung ; beginning at their cither's birth 
To full extent of all their Empery. 
And, first, the honour to Mnemosyne, 
The Muses' mother, of all Goddess states 
He gave; even forced to't by the equal 

fates. 
And then (as it did in priority fall 
Of age and birth) he celebrated all. 
And with such elegance and order sung 
(His lute still touch'd, to stick more off his 

tongue). 
Tliat Phoebus' heart with infinite love he 

eat. 
Who therefore thus did his deserts en- 
treat: 



liaiter-of tMrifieBl Ch 

ftaatt~ 

FUientoTanpidail AitiHni 
Tliat an ddngi tbon esEDSt do i 
Worth fifty oosen Is tli* luiuitlo 
Of this one faitei. Webodi i 



In finn peaoe voik to aU 



fp^fff" ms nhoii that cfsy 

wind* 
And tnAi to act. an widies of l] 
Together with tiiy birth caineai 
Or dkl some God, orGod-Okei 
This heatenlj song to diee? 

Anew¥oloe: sncbasneferyel 
The breast of any, either maac 
Tm in thee it had prime and pi 
What art, what Mose^ diat » 

prodnoe 
For cares most cureless? whu 



I 



Or practioe of a i^rtne so prafii 
fWhkdi three do an the oontrib 
That Joy or Love eonfieOto < 

Se<m), 
Tangfat uee the s o vere ig n Udt 

an? 
I of the Muses am the capital 
Consort, or follower ; and to tb 
The grace of dance, all wort] 

song. 
And ever-flourishing verse ; the 
And sound of instruments. Bo 
Did anything so much affect nr 
With joy, and care to compa 

kind 
Of song and play ; that for ( 

feast 
Of flourishing assemblies are tb 
And aptest works that ever v 

act. 
My powers with admiradon stai 
To hear with what a hand to m 
Thou rulest thy lute. And (t 

young'st hours move. 
At full art in old councils) here 1 
(Even by this cornel dart I use t 
To thee, and to thy mother, IH 
Amongst the Gods, of gloncesc 
Guide of men's ways and theirs 

impart 
To thee the mighty imperat(»y a 
Bestow rich gifts on thee ; and ii 
Never deceive thee." Hermes (i 
That wrought on aU advantage, 

gain 
WSs c«^\\ai ob\ect) thus did cnto 
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> : *' Do thy dignities 
!^od and circularly wise), 
irtues ? Without envy I 
e to ascend my &cul^. 
Lbou shalt reach it; finding 

ninsels, all ways kind to thee, 
all things knows ; and first 
It 
Immortals, being good and 

s to Jove's love makest free 

lis accomplish'd holiness. 

he likewise gives thee ; who, 

rs, 

by greatness by his will ; his 

3w'st all the powers prophe- 

worker, and the fates of all. 
know thee rich, yet apt to 

by wish dost but discern and 

by soul so bums to know the 

L sing as I do ; sing, and play, 
erfection in thy play employ ; 
care, to learn things good, thy 

n[»y lute, my love, and give 
e 

f so great a faculty, 
tuned consort, held but in thy 

perfection in thy song corn- 
ready hast the way to speak 
elegantly, and to break 
ce into thy utter'd mind, 
om heaven found may another 

ecurely, this thy gift ; and go 
id dances that enamour so ; 
at covetous sport of getting 

or night will suffer to be sorry. 
Loes but say, in verse, sings 

hat can of any other skill 
so he be taught by art 
n ; and can speak at every part 
ising to an understanding mind; 
lone that seeks this lute shall 

it teaches easily, though he 

aiies only ; and assays 



As wanton as the sports of children are. 
And. (even when he aspires to singular 
In all the masteries he shall play or sing) 
Finds the whole work but an unhappy 

thing : 
He, I say, sure ; shall of this lute be 

king. 
But he, whoever, rudely sets upon 
Of this lute's skill th' inquest or qnestloii 
Never so ardently and angrily ; 
Without the aptness and hability 
Of art, and nature fitting, never shall 
Aspire to this ; but utter trivial 
And idle accents, though sung ne'er so 

loud. 
And never so commended of the crowd. 
But thee I know, O eminent Son of Jove, 
The fiery learner of whatever Love 
Hath shkrpen'd thy affections to achieve. 
And thee I give this lute. Let us now 

live 
Feeding upon the hill-and-horse-fed earth 
Our never-handled oxen ; whose dear 

birth 
Their females, fellow'd with their males, 

let flow 
In store enough hereafter ; nor must you 
(However cunning-hearted your wits are) 
Boil in your gall a grudge too circular." 
Thus gave he him his lute, which he 

embraced { 
And gave again a goad, whose bright 

head cast 
Beams like the light forth ; leaving to his 

care 
His oxen's keeping. Which, with joyful 

fare, 
He took on him. The lute Apollo took 
Into his left hand ; and aloft he shook 
Delightsome sounds up ; to which God did 

sing. 
Then were the oxen to their endless 

spring 
Tum'd ; and Jove's two illustrious Off- 
springs flew 
Up to Olympus, where it ever snew ; 
Delighted with their lute's sound all the 

way. 
Whom Jove much joy'd to see, and endless 

stay 
Gave to their knot of friendship. From 

which date 
Hermes gave Phoebus an eternal state 
In his affection ; whose sure pledge and 

sign 
His lute was, and the doctrine so divine 
Jointly conferred on him ; which well 

might be 
Tme symbol of his love's simplicity. 
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On th' other part, Apollo in his friend 
Form'd th' art of wisdom, to the binding 

end 
Of his vow'd friendship ; and (for further 

meed) 
Gave him the far-heard fistulary reed. 
For all these forms of friendship, Phoebus 

yet 
Fear d that both form and substance were 

not met 
In Mercury's intentions ; and, in plain, 
Said (since he saw him bom to craft and 

gain, 
And that Jove's will had him the honour 

done 
To change at his will the possession 
Of others' goods) he fear'd his breach of 

vows ; 
In stealing both his lute and cunning 

bows ; 
And therefore wish'd, that what the Gods 

attest 
Himself would witness ; and to his request 
His head bow, swearing by th' impetuous 

flood 
Of Styx, that of his whole possessions not a 

good 
He would diminish ; but therein maintain 
The full content in which his mind did 

reign. 
And then did Maia's son his forehead 

bow ; 
Making, by all that he desired, his vow, 
Never to prey more upon anything 
In just possession of the far-shot King, 
Nor ever to come near a house of his. 
Latonian Phoebus bow'd his brow to 

this. 
With his like promise ; saying, " Not any 

one 
Of all the Gods, nor any man, that son 
Is to Satumius, is more dear to me, 
More trusted, nor more honour'd is than 

thee. 
Which yet with greater gifts of Deity 
In future I'll confirm ; and give thy state 
A rod that riches shall accumulate ; 
Nor leave the bearer thrall to death or 

fate, 
Or any sckness. All of gold it is ; 
Three-leaved, and full of all felicities. 
And this shall be thy guardian ; this shall 

give 
The Gods to thee in all the truth they live, 
And, finally, sfeall this the tutress be 
Of all the words and works informing me 
From Jove's high counsels, making known 

to thee 
All my instructions. But to prophesy 



(O best of Jove's beloved) an( 

skill 
Which to obtain lies burning in 
Nor thee, nor any God, will 

learn. 
Only Jove's mind hath insight tc 
What that importeth ; yet am I 
(My known faith trusted, and ro 

bow'd. 
Our great oath taken, to resolve 
Of all th' Immortals the restricti 
Of that deep knowledge) of ; 

mind. 
Since then it sits in such fast he 

fined 
(O brother) when the golden roc 
In thy strong hand, seek not t 

veal'd 
Any sure fate that Jove will 

ceal'd. 
For no man shall, by knowing, ] 

fate; 
And therefore will I hold in my 
The power to hurt and help wl 

will, 
Of all the greatest, or least toi 

ill. 
That walk within the circle of m 
"In all the tribes and sexes it shal 
Yet, truly, any man shall have 
To reap flie fruits of my prophet 
Whoever seeks it by the voice oi 
Of birds, bom truly such events 
Nor will I falsely, nor with falla< 
Infringe the tmth on which his i 
But he that truths in chatterii 

would find 
(Quite opposite to them that i 

mind). 
And learn by natural forgers of a 
The more-than-ever-certain Deit 
That man shall sea-wa3rs tread, 

no tracts. 

And false or no guide find for all 

And yet will I his gifts accept as 

As his to whom the simple tmth 

One other thing to thee I'll 

known, 
Maia's exceedingly renowned soi 
And Jove's, and of the Gods' wh 
The most ingenious genius : 'Th' 
Within a crooked cranny, in a d 
Beneath Pamassus, certain siste: 
Call'd Parcae ; whom extreme s 

adorn ; 
Their number three ; that have 

heads 
White barley-flour still sprinklec 

maids ; 
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re schoolmistresses of things to 

2 gift of prophecy. Of whom 
a boy. and keeping oxen near) 
nr slull, though my great Father 

it. or them. These flying from 
>* roofs, and fed with honey- 
all skill ; and (being enraged 

tell the truths of things to men. 
give them not that Ckxls' sweet 

are apt to utter their deceit, 
nen from their way. And these 

hereafter ; when their scrutiny 

thou hast both made and leam'd ; 

len 

self with them ; and the race of 

11 know any) with thy skill en- 
be sure, aiTord it greedy ear, 
it often, if it prove sincere. 
lese, O Maia's son, and in thy 

Ad oxen ; all such men as are 



Patient of labour ; lions, white-tooth'd 

boars, 
Masti£&, and flocks tliat feed the flo^^cry 

shores ; 
And every four-foot beast ; all which shall 

stand 
In awe of thy high imperatory hand. 
Be thou to Dis, too, sole Ambassador ; 
Who, though all gifts and bounties he 

abhor. 
On thee he will bestow a wealthy one." 

Thus king Apollo honour'd Nlaia's son 
With all the rights of friendship ; all wliosc 

love 
Had imposition from the will of Jove. 
And thus with Gods and mortals I Icrmcs 

lived ; 
Who truly help'd but few, but all de- 
ceived 
With an undifferencing respect ; and made 
Vain words and false persuasions bis 

trade. 
His deeds were all associates of the night, 
In which his dose ^^Tongs cared for no 

man's right. 
So all salutes to Hermes that are due. 
Of whom, and all Gods, shall my Muse 

sing true. 

THE END OF THE HYMN TO HERMES. 
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e, O Muse, and functions, now 
in Venus, graced ^\ith mines of 

1 in Deities, lights love's sweet 

• f 

Death's kinds of men makes kiss 

re : 

ing'd nation, all the bellulne 
he earth feeds, or the seas con- 

ich appertain the love and care 

rown'd Venus' works. Yet three 

are 

linds she neither can deceive nor 

' f 

e seed of iEgis-bearing Jove, 
lives indevirginate, her eyes 

e, and sparkling like the freezing 

. 

I the gold of Venus never can 



She loving strife, and Mars his working 
banes, 

Pitch'd fields and fights and famous arti- 
sans ; 

Taught earthy men first all the arts that 
are; 

Chariots, and all the frames vehicular, 

Chiefly with brass arm'd, and adorn 'd for 
war. 

Where Venus only soft-skinn'd wenches 
fiUs 

With wanton house-works, and suggests 
those skills 

Still to their studies. Whom Diana neither. 

That bears the golden distaff, and to- 
gether 

Calls horns, and hollows, and the cries of 
hounds, 

And owns the epithet of loving sounds 

For their sakes, springing from such spritely 
sports, 
3 affect her facts with God or ; Can catch with her kind lures. But hill 

resorts 
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cve^f towft 



I ipcak so vdl, tliat in Aqr M'b'"l H'l'cve 
^As I pretend) il onBt Impb tiilBm pniwe. 
A vomii, fikewBc; of the TVaim cHne 
Took of me, in her hooK^ the ■one's cue 
From my dear mothei^s bonm ; and thm 



M J wocds of eqoad aoceni iiridi your own. 
How here I come, to make the 



Ai^pcMlcSb that bean the jjoUeB lodt 
TVansfeiT'd me UsaStAj from mj aboide 
Made whh the "mm*^" tn m of her that 

joys 
In golden shafts, and loves so «dl the 



Of hoonds and hnnten {JbtBHwai'% pan- 

Uving Powei) 
Where many a njmph and maid of mlg^ily 

dower 
Chaste sports employ'd, all ciided with a 

crown 
Of infinite multitiide, toseesodiown 
Oar maiden pastimes. Yet, from all the 

fair 
Of this so forceful concourse, up in air 
The golden-rod-sustaining-Aigus' Guide 
Rapt me in sight of all, and made me 

ride 
Along the clouds with him ; enforcing me 
Through many a labour of mortality. 
Through many an unbuilt r^on, and a 

rude, 
Where savage beasts devour'd preys warm 

and crude, 
And would not let my fears take one foot's 

tread 
On her by whom are all lives comforted ; 
But said my maiden state must grace the 

bed 
Of king Anchises, and bring forth to thee 
Issue as fair as of divine degree. 
Which said, and showing me thy moving 

grace, 
Away flew he up to th' Immortal Race. 
And thus came I to thee ; Necessity, 
With her steel stings, compelling me t' 

apply 
To her high power my will. But you 

must I 
Implore by Jove, and all the reverence 

due 
To your dear parents; wVio, Va\>&^nTi^ 
you, 



Mil; Indme 



AAinfottdid iBiakIp ^^"jf hram 

Of unditDO odd sdnpBiitf io ka 
The fieqr cmmingy that fa Venoi j 
Shov me to fiiem then, and tlqr 

baaik 
I shall appear none that parts dia 

Bat socn as wdl may sen« a 1 

— ■-»^- 

And siiov them iKnr, even to wt 

If sncfa orno n^ present win eitH 
To hone-bfeectnuyiiv RunHs i 

send, 
T* hifbnn nry sire and mother of i 
That lire for me extreme diwoMil 
WKo gold enoiigh, and wUl a w i| 

willglre. 
All whose rich gifts in nnr aMaU 
AU this perforaPd, add oddbnthi 
Of hononr'd niqkials, that li^ Q 



\ 



Are hdd in reirerenoe." AllfUiiri 

said. 
Into his bosom jointl j she caamfi 
The fires of lore ; when, sIUmI 

he 
In these terms answered : " If mod 
Confine thy fortunes, and a womaB 
Mother to those attractions thatap 
In thy admired form, thy greit 

given 
High name of Otreiis ; and the 

heaven 
(Immortal Mercury] th' enforoefoli 
That made thee lose Uie prise < 

applause 
That modesty immaculate virgins g 
My wife thou shalt be call'd throoi 

our lives. 
Nor shall the powers of men nc 

withhold 
My fiery resolution to enfold 
Thy bosom in mine arms ; wUd 

vow 
To firm performance, past delay, ai 
Nor, should Apollo with his silver I 
Shoot me to instant death, would I 
To do a deed so full of cause so da 
For with a heaven-sweet woman 

lie. 
Though straight I stoop the boose 

and die." 
This said, he took her band a 

took way 
With him ; her bright eyes castimi 
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a bed. that was before ' 
Lng. and wealthy coverings 

»* hides and big-voiced liocs' 

lives the king had made his 

Lallan hills. This bed when 

[rended, first he took from 

eed, that was her utmost 

ler next rosy robe; and 

hat her slender waist en- 

niskins ; all her jewelry 

n: neck and breasts, and all 

n-studded chair of state. 
ill which being removed, even 

of the equal Gods gave 

: with a deathless Goddess 

an ; since, what his love as- 

s conscious knowledge was 

L 

the shepherds and the herds- 

their flowery pasture to their 

' oxen, fat and frolic sheep, 

ichises cast a sleep. 

ofound ; while with her own 

w 

h weeds she did herself en- 

g^uish'd, that he clear might 

ones ; then (to her desire 
person ; put in trims entire) 
bed stood of the well-built 

r head to state celestial, 
leeks arose the radiant hue 
I'd Venus to apparent view, 
roused him from his rest, and 

irdanides, forsake thy bed. 
re, late employ' d, lets humour 

tiis inexcitable sleep ? 
ow say, if I appear to thee 
at first thine eyes conceited 



This started him from sleep, though 

deep and dear, 
And passing promptly he enjoy 'd his ear. 
But when his eye saw Venus' neck and 

eyes. 
Whose beauties could not bear the 

counterprise 
Of any other, down his own eyes fell, 
Whicn pallid fear did from her view repel : 
And made him, with a main respect beside. 
Turn his whole person from her state, and 

hide 
(With his rich weed apposed) his royal 

face; 
These wing'd words using: "When, at 

first, thy grace 
Mine eyes gave entertainment, well I knew 
Thy state was deified ; but thou told'st not 

true; 
And therefore let me pray thee (by thy 

love 
Borne to thy father, iEgis-bearing Jove) 
That thou A\ilt never let me live lo be 
An abject, after so divine degree 
Taken in fortune, but take ruth on me. 
For any man that with a Goddess lies. 
Of interest in immortalities. 
Is never long-lived." She replied : " For- 
bear, 
O happiest of mortal men, this fear, 
And rest assured, that (not for me, at least) 
Thy least ills fear fits ; no, nor for the rest 
Of all the Blessed, for thou art their 

friend ; 
And so far from sustaining instant end. 
That to thy long-enlarged life there shall 

spring 
Amongst the Trojans a dear son, and 

king. 
To whom shall many a son, and son's son, 

rise 
In everlasting great posterities ; 
His name -/Eneas ; therein keeping life, 
For ever, in my much-conceited grief. 
That I, immortal, fell into the b«l 
Of one whose blood mortaUty must shed. 
But rest thou comforted, and all the race 
That Troy shall propagate, in this high 

grace : 
That, past all races else, the Gods stand 

near 
Your glorious nation ; for the forms ye 

bear. 
And natures so ingenuous and sincere. 
For which, the great in counsels (Jupiter) 
Your gold-lock'd Ganymedes did transfer 
(In rapture far from men's depressed fates) 
'To make him consort with our Deified 

states. 
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And scale the tops ci the Satuniian skies. 
He was so mere a marvel in their eyes. 
And therefore from a bowl of gold he fills 
Red nectar ; that the rode distension kills 
Of winds that in your human stomachs 

breed. 
But then did languor on the liver feed 
Of Tros, his father, that 'was king of 

Troy; 
And ever did his memory emplc^i 
With loss of his dear beauty so bereaven, 
Though with a sacred whirlwind rapt to 

heaven. 
But Jove, in pity of him, saw him given 
Good coropesisation, sending by Heaven's 

Spy 
White-swift-hooved horse, that Immortality 
Had made firm-spirited ; and had, beside, 
Hermes to see his ambassy supplied 
With this vow'd bounty (using all at large 
That his unalter'd counsels gave in charge) 
That he himself should immortality breathe, 
Expert of age and woe as well as death. 
This ambassy express'd, he mourn 'd 

no more, 
But up with all his inmost mind he bore. 
Joying that he, upon his swift-hooved horse. 
Should be sustain'd in an eternal course. 
So did the golden-throned Aurora 

raise, 
Into her lap, another that the praise 
Of an immortal fashion had in fame ; 
And of your nation bore the noble name : 
(His title Tithon) who, not pleased with 

her. 
As she his lovely person did transfer, 
To satisfy him, she bade ask of Jove 
The gilt of an Inmiortal for her love. 
Jove gave, and bound it with his bowed 

brow, 
Performing to the utmost point his vow. 
Fool that she was, that would her love en- 
gage. 
And not as long ask from the bane of 

age 
The sweet exemption, and youth's endless 

flower. 
Of which as long as both the grace and 

power 
His person entertain'd, she loved the man, 
And (at the fluents of the ocean 
Near Earth's extreme bounds) dwelt with 

him ; but when 
(According to the course of aged men) 
On his fair head, and honourable beard. 
His first grey hairs to her light eyes 

appeard, 

^ AAifOTOfi. Ciyut munoria trit ferfetua. 



She left his bed; yet gave 

food 
The Gods' ambrosia ; and at 
Tin even the hate of age can 
That not a lineament of Us v 
With power of motion ; nor 

tain, 
Mnch less, the vigour had 

vein; 
The virtue lost in eadi exhau 
That at his wish before v 

him; 
AU powers so quite decay'd, 

spake 
His voice no perceptible acce 
Her counsel then dioqght be 

more ; 
But lay him in his bed and k 
Such an Immortal would not 
T* extend all days so to eteni 
But if, as now, thou couldsl 

course 
In grace of form, and all cor| 
To an eternal date ; diou \ 

bear 
My husband's worthy name, : 
Should I need rain, for th 

clined. 
From my all-clouded bitteme 
But now the stem storm of n 
Will quickly circle thee, tha 

gage 
All men alike; even loaths< 

bane 
Attending with it, every humi 
Which even the Gods ha 

penance lies 
Imposed on flesh and blood's 
Which I myself must taste in 
And date as endless, for cons* 
All the immortals with my op 
Are full by this time ; on thel 
(Even to the sting of fear) 

used. 
And wiving conversations infi 
Into the b^oms of the best o 
With women, that the frail 

stream 
Doth daily ravish. All thi 

done. 
Which now no more, but wit] 
Of tears, 1 must in heaven 

name, 
I have so forfeited in this my 
And am imposed p>ain of so g 
For so much erring firom a G< 
For I have put beneath my gi 
A son, whose sire the hi 

sphere 
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criptioii. Bat, when first the 

L comfort, Nymphs that haunt 
It 
breasts have of most deep 

.nxses ; who inhabit now 
ist and divine a brow, ' 
God can come at their xe- 

Qg lives, and eat immortal 

nortals in the exercise 
aces dare contend, and rise 
lestion which deserves the 

ni mix in love with these, 
3ies the Prince, Argicides ; 
'd caves their secret meetings 

lives of these doch life invade 
fiF>trees, or high-foreheaded 

ng their begetting strokes. 
sir lives and deaths of equal 

g lovely and delightsome 

first feeds, that men initiates, 
hills she doth their states 

dr own heights raise as high 

ths together made, Njrmphs 
groves 

mmortals' services, and loves, 
steels therefore touch not ; 
t>w. 
s Fates times for their fadings 

still before the fair Nymphs 

lut them grown corrupt and 

boughs, fall'n, yield to Earth 

• 

le Nymphs' lives leave the 

bt. 

Njrmphs in their caves shall 

son. 

in him youth's first grace is 



The Nymphs, his nurses, shall present to 

thee. 
And show thee what a birth thou hast by 

me. 
And, sure as now I tell thee all these 

things. 
When Earth hath clothed her plants in five 

fair springs. 
Myself will make return to this retreat. 
And bring that flower of thy enamour'd 

heat ; 
Whom when thou then seest, joy shall fire 

thine eyes. 
He shall so wdl present the Deities. 
And then into thine own care take thy 

son 
From his calm seat to windy Ilion, 
Where, if strict question be upon thee 

past. 
Asking what mother bore beneath her 

waist 
So dear a son ; answer, as I afford 
Fit admonition, nor forget a word : 
They say a Nymph, calTed Calucopides, 
That is with others an inhabitress 
On this thy wood-crown'd hill, acknow- 
ledges 
That she his life gave. But, if thou de- 
clare 
The secret's truth, and art so mad to 

dare 
(In glory of thy fortunes) to approve 
That rich-crown'd Venus mix'd with thee 

in love, 
Jove, fired with mv aspersion so dispread, 
Will, with a wreakful lightning, dart thee 

dead. 
All now is told thee, comprehend it all. 
Be master of thyself, and do not call 
My name in question ; but with reverence 

vow 
To Deities' angers all the awe ye owe." 
This said, she reach 'd heaven, where 

airs ever flow. 
And SO; O Goddess, ever honour 'd be, 
In thy so odorous Cyprian Empcry. 
My Muse, affecting first thy fame to 

raise, 
Shall make transcension now to others' 

praise. 

THE END OF THE FIRST HYMN TO VENUS 
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TO JUNO. 

ind her throne of gold, Ising; 
Rhea the eternal spring, 
s of a beauty never yet 
height of tinctoze. Of the 

leaking air in awfiil noise) 
led wne and sister ; whom in 

mpus all the blessed love, 
* equal with uneqnall'd Jova 

TO CERES. 

dr'd Ceres I assay to sing ; 
, in whose grace the natural 

niyeshr itself is seen ; 

s wedded, yet in gnee still 

, her daughter), that displays 

isting every way her rays. 

or to thee. Goddess : keep this 

thou diief chaige of my song's 



IE MOTHER OF THE 
GODS. 

f an, both Gods and men, com- 
hose fair form did from Jove 

d: 

ivith cymbal sounds delight her 

oas divisions of the fife. 

idM lions' roars, and wolves' 

bowls, 

eats, and hills, whose hollow 

cussive sounds about her ears. 
may honour ever crown thy 

dse Goddesses ; and ever be 
in the Muses' harmony. 



-HEARTED HERCULES. 

oroefnllest of all the brood 
idroed with need of earthy food 
hall memorize ; the son of Jove ; 
fiedr-seated Thebes (commix'd 



With great Heaven's sable-cloud-assem- 
bling state) 
Alcmena bore to him ; and who, in date 
Of days forepast, through all the sea was 

sent. 
And Earth's inenarrable continent, 
To acts that king Eurystheus had decreed. 
Did many a petiidant and imperious deed 
Himself, and therefore suner'd many a 

toU; 
Yet now inhabits the illustrious soil 
Of white Olympus ; and delights his life 
With still young Hebe, his wdl-ankled 
wife. 
Hail, King ; and Son of Jove ; vouch- 
safe thou me 
Virtue, and her efifect, felicity. 



TO iESCULAPIUS. 

With ./Bsculapius, the physician, 

That cured all sickness, and was Phoebus' 

son. 
My Muse makes entry ; to whose life gave 

yield 
Divine Coronis in the Dotian field 
(King Phlegius' daughter), who much joy 

on men 
Conferr'd, in dear ease of theu: irksome 

pain. 
For which, my salutation, worthy king, 
And vows to thee paid, ever when I 

sing. 

TO CASTOR AND POLLUX. 

Castor and Pollux, the Tyndarides, 
Sweet Muse illustrate ; that their essences 
Fetch from the high forms of Olympian 

Jove, 
And were the fair fruits of bright Leda's 

love. 
Which she produced beneath the sacred 

shade 
Of steep Taygetus ; being subdued, and 

made 
To serve th' affections of the Thunderer. 
And so all grace to you ; whom all aver 
(For skill in horses, and their manage 

given) 
To be the bravest horsemen under 

heaven. 

TO MERCURY. 

Hermes I honour (the Cyllenian Spy), 
King of Cyllenia, and of Arcady 



\ 
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With flocks abounding: and the Mes- 
senger 

': Of all th' Immortals, that doth still infer 
i Profits of infinite value to their store : 
I Whom to Satumius bashful Maia bore ; 
' Daughter of Atlas ; and did therefore fly 
' Of all th' Immortals the society, 
To that dark cave ; where, in the dead of 

night, 
Jove join'd with her in love's divine delight ; 
When golden sleep shut Juno's jealous 

eye, 
Whose amis had wrists as white as ivory ; 
From whom, and all. both men and Gods 

beside. 
The fair-hair'd nymph her scape kept un- 
descried. 
Joy to the Jove-got then, and Maia's 

care ; 
Twixt men and Gods the general Mes- 
senger : 
Giver of good grace, gladness, and the 

flood 
Of all that men or Gods account their 
good. 

TO PAN. 

Sing, Muse, this chief of Hermes* love-got 

joys, 
Goat-footed, two-hom'd, amorous of noise; 
That through the fair greens, all adom'd 

with trees. 
Together goes with Nymphs, whose nimble 

knees 
Can every dance foot ; that afiect to scale 
The most inaccessible tops of all 
Uprightest rocks ; and ever use to call 
On Pan, the bright-hair'd God of pas- 
toral. 
Who yet is lean and loveless, and doth 

owe 
By lot, all loftiest mountains crown'd with 

snow ; 
All tops of hills, and cliffy highnesses, 
All sylvan copses, and the fortresses 
Of thorniest queaches, here and there doth 

rove. 
And sometimes, by allurement of his love, 
Will wade the watery softnesses ; some- 
times 
(In quite opposed capriccios) he climbs 
The hardest rocks, and highest ; every 

way 
Running their ridges ; often will convey 
Himself up to a watch-tower's top, where 

sheep 
Have their observance: oft through hills 
as steep 



His goats he runs upon, and neve 
Then turns he head, and flies oi 

beasts. 
Mad of their slaughters ; so most 

eye 
Setting upon them, as his beams 1 
Through all their thickest tapestrif 

then 
(When Hesperus calls to fold the 

men) 
From the green closets of his 

reeds 
Hg rushes forth' ; and joy, with 

feeds. 
When, under shadow of their mo4 
He plays a verse forth so pi 

sweet. 
As not the bird that in the flower 
Amidst the leaves set, makes th 

ring 
Of her sour sorrows, sweeten'd 

song, 
Runs her divisions varied so and ] 
And then the sweet-voiced Nyn 

crown his mountains 
(Flock'd round about the de 

water'd fountains) 
Fall in with their contention (^so 
To which the echoes all the hills i 
Their repercussions add. Then 

there 
(Placed in the midst) the God t 

doth bear 
Of all their dances, winding in an 
A l3mx's hide, besprinkled round 
With blood, cast on his shoulde 

thus he. 
With well-made songs, main 

alacrity 
Of his free mind, in silken 

crown'd 
With hyacinths and saffinons ; tha 
In sweet-breathed odours, dia 

number'd grass 
(Besides their scents) give as th 

they pass. 
And these, in all their pkasc 

raise 
The blessed Gods' and long 

praise : 
Like zealous Hermes, who, of all 
Most profits up to all the Gods o 
Who, likewise, came into th' 

state, 
(That's rich in fountains, and all 
For nurse of flocks), where he I 

a grove 
(Sumamed Cyllenius) to his < 

love. 
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self (although a Grod he were) 
squalid sheepskin, govern'd 

»p. For soft love entering him 
s state to his conceited trim, 
m long, in an extreme degree, 
EEur-hair'd virgin Diyope. 
le could, she made him con- 

Dg rite of Hymen's honour'd 

him such a piece of progeny, 
t first sight, monstrous to the 

two-hom'd, full of noise, even 

e quite to other children) 

A laughter, he ought death no 

his mother start, and fled, in 

so unsatisfying a thing, 

loe put forth such a bristled 

useful Mercury embraced, 
o his arms, his homely-faoed ; 
leasure joyful with his sight : 
leaven wiUi him made instant 

le warm skin of a mountain 

Jove ; and made most merry 

nties else with his son's sight ; 
of all fill'd Bacchus with 

y caU'd him, since he brought 

are and full a festival. 

all honour to the shepherds' 

ce to thee my Muse shall 



TO VULCAN. 

an, now Muse ; whom Fame 
: prize 

d facture of all forge-devise ; 
iie sky-eyed Pallas, first did 

f buildings, that before did 

I dens, and hills, like savage 

art-famed Vulcan's interests 
vil industries, ways clear 
' all-things-bringing-to-their- 
3 year), 



They woric out to their ages' ends ; at ease 
Lodged in safe roofs from Winter^s utmost 
prease. 
But, Vulcan, stand propitious to me, 
Virtue safe granting, and felicity. 



TO PHCEBUS. 

O Phcebus I Even the swan from forth 

her wings, 
(Jumping her proyning-bank), thee sweetly 

sings, 
By bright Peneus' whirl - pit • making 

streams. 
Thee, that thy lute makest sound so to thy 

beams ; 
Thee, first and last, the sweet-voiced singer 

stiU 
Sings ; for thy song's all-songs-transcending 

skill 
Thy pleasure, then, shall my song still 

supply, 
And so salutes thee, King of Poesy. 



TO NEPTUNE. 

Nrptunr, the mighty marine God, I sing ; 

Earth's mover, and the fruitless ocean's 
king. 

That Helicon and th' JEgesai deeps dost 
hold. 

O thou Earth-shaker ; thy command two- 
fold 

The Gods have sorted ; making thee of 
horses 

The awful tamer, and of naval forces 

The sure preserver. Hail, O Saturn's 
birth, 

Whose graceful green hair circles all the 
earth. 

Bear a benign mind ; and thy helpful 
hand 

Lend all, submitted to thy dread com- 
mand. 

TO JOVE. 

Jove now I sing ; the greatest and the 

best 
Of all these Powers that are with Deity 

blest. 
That far-off doth his dreadful voice diffuse, 
And, being King of all, doth all conduce 
To all their ends. Who (shut from all 

With Themis, that the laws of all things 
tells) 



\ 
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To M-iltl-btasls' slaughters; accents fir-cff 

heard 
Of harps and dances ; and of woods iin- 

The saered shades she loves ; yet likes as 

well 
Cities where good men and ihcir offspring 

The Ihird. whom her Itind passions nothing 



Thai adverse counsels agitales. li: 
Had kindled in her, being bis las 
Whom NqMiine woo'd lo knit 



3 all her vows the Gods' great 
^bing Jove's diin, which m 
so bound, that she would h 



slead; 
To dt in midst of his house, and be fed 
With aU the free and richest feast c 

In ^1 the temples of Ihe Gods being gtvci 
The priie of honour. Not a mortal man 
(That either, of Ihe powers Olympian 
His half-birtb having, may be said to he 
A monal of the Gods, or else that he, 
Deities' wills doing, is ol Deity) 
" ' ■ i her honom- o. the amplest kind. 



Of all thcsi 



That chides with 1 



af the blessed Gods, 
1 of Jove she doth 
lunder so her lawless 
; and by lot is ^iven 



no, who was both his sister 
made his wife : whom he 

all the bevy of immortal Dai 

And whose so chiefly-glorified to 
Cross-counsell'd Satnrn got, an 

And Jove's pure counsels (being ce 
His vrife made of his sister. Ay, a 
Cast ^ch an amorous fire into be 
As made her (like himj with Ih 

Meet in onmeel bed; tisingutmo! 
Lest she should know thai be iiia 

Before herself fell thai fault in hn 
And gave her tongue too just 

To lax bis lightness, Wlh this 

Lest laughter-studying Venus shi 

The Gods more than the Goddn 

say 
That she the Gods commiii'd in 

play 
With mortal dames, begetting mO 
T immorta] sires, end not make G 

The hke with mortal (athers, 

acquite 
Both Gods and Goddesses of hei i 
Jove took (even in heiselfl on 

And made her with a mortal panii 
Use as deform-d a mijcture as the 
Kindling a kind affection in hub 
To God-Uke-limb'd Anehises, asl 
On Ida's top-on-iop-to-bean 

Amongst the many fountains tl 

For, after his brave person had a[ 
To her bright eye. her heart He 

And to amaze she bum'd in his d 
Flew straight to Cyprus, lo her 

And altars, that the people Paphi 



The shining gates shut ; and th 

Wash'd ; and with oils of everlasl 
Bathed, as became, her death li 
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•nt bow hung up, and casting on 
2S robe) assumes ; and first sets 

es' entry; to which all send forth 

ivenly voices ; and advance the 

1 

ir-ankled mother ; since to Ug^t 

ren brought the far most exquisite 

ils, and performances, of all 

Idesses that grace the heavenly 

hen, Latona's fair-hair'd seed, 

[ove's; 

Qg shaM ever call to mind your 



TO PALLAS. 

Minerva's deity, the renown'd : 
i in her variety must resound ; 
1 counsels ; whose iUustrous eyes 
emblance represent the skies. 
id maid of an inflexible mind ; 
and person strong; of triple 

of cities that just laws main- 

he-great-in-councils' very brain 
rime existence: his unbounded 

IfS 

ot contain her; such impetuous 

es 

h gave way to, that abroad she 

id, in gold arm'd, in her Father's 

her sharp lance. All Olympus 

>k 

ly beneath her, that it took 

aasses all the Deities there. 

. resounded with vociferous fear. 

was put up, all in purple waves, 

led suddenly her rudest raves. 

a's radiant son his swift-hooved 

Is 

ty time stay'd, till her arming 

Is, . 

cms as th6 Gods', the blue-eyed 

1 

>m ber deathless shoulders ; but 
stay'd 

distempers ; and heaven's coun- 
r, Jove, 

that all things else his stay could 
e. 

dute thee still ; and still in praise 
me, and others', shall my memory 



TO VESTA AND MERCURY. 

Vesta I sing, who, in bequest of fate. 

Art sorted out an everlasting state 

In all th' Immortals' high-built roofs, and 

all 
Those of earth-dwelling men, as general 
And ancient honours given thee for thy 

gift 
Of free-lived chastity, and precious thrift. 
Nor can there amongst mortals banquets 

be. 
In which, both first and last, they give not 

thee 
Their endless gratitudes in pour'd-out wine. 
As gracious sacrifice to thy[ divine 
And usefiil virtues ; being invoked by all, 
Before the least taste of their festival 
In wine or food affect their appetites. 
And thou, that of th' adom'd with all 

delights 
Art the most useful angel ; born a God 
Of Jove and Maia ; of heaven's golden rod 
The sole sustainer; and hast power to 

bless 
With all good all men, great Argicides. 
Inhabit all good houses ; seeing no wants 
Of mutual minds' love in th' inhabitants. 
Join in kind blessing with the bashful 

maid 
And all-loved virgin, Vesta ; cither's aid 
Combined in every hospitable house : 
Both being best seen in all the gracious 
House-works of mortals. Jointly follow 

then. 
Even from their youths, the minds of 

dames and men. 
Hail then, old Daughter of the oldest 

God 
And thou great bearer of Heaven^s golden 

rod! 
Yet, not to you alone my vows belong ; 
Others as well claim th' homage of my 

song. 



TO EARTH, THE MOTHER OF 

ALL. 

Mother of all things, the well-founded 

Earth, 
My Muse shall memorize; who all the 

birth 
Gives food that all her upper regions 

breed ; 
All that in her divine diffusions feed 
In under continents ; all those that live 
In all the seas ; and all the a.\t ^oXYi ^\n^ 



\ 
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Ct ■m.'rut sorsjci 
'Sst X* 2cm2i 



rdaotbee 



A bbix boms firom his goilden buigoai 

s , Wbidi to bdiold exceeds the shaipieit 

Of any e^es' intention ; beams so deii 

It an vays poms abxoad. The s^ 




He skin xl* things 



K'iT^ -T i^ Ti«rcae* 

£3 CCKS aJtiTirry v^ ^Saaasos 

K^^ sa^iruMss 13d 

Ct jC :b« err. frcftic ihrcogh the meads : 
Asd ;*-<^:nr ooe bcr call d-lbr t±iBces treads 
Acp J ±ie scr.-dcw« ct :be cio^ner>gTas& 
All ±:sw v::h jd those, erer cooks to poss^ 
T^^ ±T \:vxr t^iesses; Goddess foil of 

A=d :r 



Of his farnshining £eLoe up to his crovi 

; that comes stn 



v:e^ i^eq^bcs chat 



3Kvests his 



Abou his temples, his bright cheeks, n 
Retaining the refiolgence of their hSL 
About his bosom flows so fine a weed- 
As doth the thinness of the wind eml 
In ridi context : beneath whose deni 

fly 

His masculine horses rocmd about thei 
Till in this hemisphere he renders stay 
T* hisgoid-joked coach and oomsea; 

his way. 
Let down by heaven, the heavenljreo 

man makes 
Down to the ocean, where his rest hell 
Mt salutations then, fair Kii^, mei 
And. in piofutioas returns relieve 
Mr life with mind-lit means ; and I 

from thee. 
And all the race of complete J^dtj, 
Mt song shall celebrate those hiitf' 

states. 
That yet sad death's condition drcoli 
And whose brave acts the Gods t 

men, that they 
As brave may aim at, since they cai 
die. 



TO THE MOON. 



\agel t' oil d:e human 

nee. 
HllI. tb^n. Great Mother of the Deified 

kind. 
Wife to :be cope cf stus ! sustain a i 

m:nd | 

Propicicus to me. for mr pcabe; and 

P^"^ The Moon, now, Muses, teach me to 

( Ans^^hn^ my mind) my rows fit means sound, 

to li\>?. A^lxxse wide wings measure sudi a w 

of ground. 
TO THE SUN. Jove's daughter, deck'd with the mdiah 

j tongue. 
The radiant Sun's divine renown d:f!use i And seen in all the sacred art of soog. 
nove'sdanghter. great Calliope, my Muse), Whose deathless brows when she i 
\\liora ox-eyed Euiypha£ssa gave birth I heaven displays. 
To the iMight seed of starry Heaven and ; All earth she vrraps up in her orient « 
Earth. j A heaven of ornament in earth is raise 

For the fsur-famed Hyperion took to wife j When her beams rise. The subtle a 
His sister Euryphagssa. that life 1 saised 

Of his high race ga>-e to these lovely . Of delicate splendour from her crow 

three : gold ; 

Aurora, with the rosy wrists, and she I And when her silver bosom is extollU 

That owns th' enamouring tresses (the , Wash'd in the 
bright Moon) | noon 



ocean, in day's equ 



Together with the never-wearied Sun. 
Who (his horse mounting) gives both 

mortals h'ght , 

And all th* Immortals. Even to horror, ' (The month in two cut : her high-breJ 

bright I steeds 



Is midnight seated ; but when she put 
Her far - oflf - sprinkling - lustre - eve 
weeds, 
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I with cuxl'd flames, put in coach 

'. €xb filVd), her whole trims then 

e 

ible splendours from the glorious 

if that state mortal men imply 
dictions. And with her then, 
liz'd, lay the King of Gods and 

m 

9 

, made fruitful, she Pandaea bore, 

id her state to th' immortal Store. 

leen, ajid Goddess, th' ivory- 

BdMoon 

irompt, £Edr-hair'd. With thy 

i begun, 

i shall forth, and celebrate the 

n 

'hose states the Deities did raise 

deities; whose deeds t' endless 

sd and sweet-sung poets cele- 



ASTOR AND POLLUX, 
ir Sons, father'd by th' Oebalian 
nell-worth-all men's beholdings, 

I 

' birth, that bright-ankled Leda 

Ding Castor ; and, the conqueror 

tongued Momus, Pollux ; whom 

Uh 

w'd Taygetus she gave half-god 

h. 

ix'd with the black-clouds' King 

aven: 

»th of men and ships (being 

est driven, 

inter's wrathful empire is in force 

' implacable seas), preserve the 



For when the gusts begin, if near the 

shore. 
The seamen leave their ship ; and (ever- 
more 
Bearing two milk-white lambs aboard) they 

now 
Kill them ashore, and to Jove's issue 

vow, 
When though their ship, in height of all 

the roar 
llie winds and waves confound, can live 

no more 
In all their hopes ; then suddenly appear 
Jove's saving Sons ; who both their bodies 

bear 
'Twixt yellow wings, down from the 

sparkling pole. 
Who straight the rage of those rude winils 

control, 
And all the high-waves couch inio ihe 

breast 
Of th' hoary seas. All which sweet signs 

of rest 
To seamen's labours their glad souls con- 
ceive. 
And end to all their irksome grievance 

give. 
So, once more, to the swift-horse-riding 

race 
Of royal Tyndarus, eternal grace. 



TO MEN OF HOSPITALITY. 

Reverence a man with use propitious 
That hospitable rights wants ; and a house 
(You of this city with the seat of state 
The ox-eyed Juno vow'd) yet situate 
Near Pluto's region. At the extreme base 
Of whose so high-hair'd city, from the 

race 
Of blue-waved Hebrus' lovely fluent, graced 
With Jove's begetting, you divine cups 

taste. 
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CERTAIN EPIGRAMS AND OTHER POEMS C 

HOMER. 



. 



TO CUMA. 

Lknd hospitable rites and house-respect, 
You that the viigin with the fair eyes 

deck'd, 
Make fautress of your stately -seated 

town: 
At foot of Sardis, with the high-hair'd 

crown 
Inhabiting rich Cuma : where ve taste 
Of Hermus' heavenly fluent, all embraced 
By curl-head whirlpits ; and whose waters 

move 
From the divine seed of immortal Jove. 



IN HIS RETURN TO CUMA. 

Swiftly my feet sustain me to the 

town, 
Where men inhabit whom due honours 

crown ; 
Whose minds with free-given faculties are 

moved, 
And whose grave counsels best of best 

approved. 



UPON THE SEPULCHRE OF 
MIDUS, 

CUT IN BRASS, IN THE FIGURE 
OF A VIRGIN. 

A Maid of brass I am, infixed here 
T' eternize honest Midus' sepulchre. 
And while the stream her fluent seed 

receives. 
And steep trees curl their verdant brows 

with leaves, 
While Phcebus raised above the earth gives 

sight, 
And th' humorous Moon takes lustre from 

his light, 
While floods bear waves, and seas shall 

wash the shore. 
At this his sepulchre, whom all de- 
plore, 
111 constantly abide ; all passers by 
Informing, "Here doth hbnest Midus 

lie." 



CUMA 

REFUSING HIS OFFER TO BTE 

THEIR STATE, THOUGH BROC 

THITHER BT THE MUSES 

O TO what fate hath father Jo 

o'er 
My friendless life, bom ever to be 
while in my infant state he pi 

save me; 
Milk on my reverend mother's '. 

gave me ; 
In delicate and curious nurseiy. 
iEolian Smyrna, seated near the s 
(Of glorious empire, and whos 

sides 
Sacred Meletus' silver current glid 
Being native seat to me. Whid 

force 
Of far-past time, the breakefs 

horse, 
Phriconia's noble nation, girt with 
Whose youth in fight put on w 

powers. 
From hence, the Muse-maids, Joi 

trousseed 
Impelling me. I made impetuous s 
And went with them to Cuma, wit) 
T' eternize all the sacred continent 
And state of Cuma. They, in 

ascent 
From ofif their bench, refused wit 

fierce 
The sacred voice which I aver, ii^ 
Their follies, yet, and madnefii b 

me. 
Shall by some Power be thoo 

futurely ; 
To wreak of him whoever, whose 

sought 
With fake impair, my fall. What 1 

brought 
Upon my birth I'll bear with any i 
But undeserved defame unfelt sust 
Nor feels my person (dear to me 

poor) 
Any great lust to linger any more 
In Cuma's holy highways : but mj 
{No thougliit impair'd, for cares 
kind 
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17 body) lafther vows to txy 
ace of any other sky, 
; <k people iHcd in any bund 
> slender and obscoFe oommand. 



SSAY OF HIS BEGUN 
ILIADS. 

A an the brave-ho r ger b rocding 

I sing ; that many a toil 
ipon the mighty Grecian poweis, 
: of Mais the manly servitoxs. 

) THESTOR'S SON,* 

myS OF HOM£R ABOUT THE 
CAUSES OF THINGS. 

n>ES ! of all the skills unknown 
morUls, there remains not one 
nscnitable affiur to find 
le true state of a human mind. 



TO NEPTUNE. 

owerfnl Neptune, that shakest 

in ire ; 

he great green, where dance all 

Dire 

lir'd Helicon; give prosperous 

1 pass, to these guiders of our 

age rendering happily directed, 
letnm with no ill fate affected. 
«wise at rough Mimas' lowest 

trength up to her tops prserupt 

iiiioots, 

gBtafe arrival ; and that I 

al dl^osition may apply 

men ; and wreak myself upon 

whose verbal circumvention 

I wrong t' hospitious Jove's whole 

o^table table violate. 



r indnu^ted, in this his answer to 
is, a wUl to have him learn the 
. of himseUl before he inquired so 
be causes of odierthinjn. Andfirom 
the great peripate t ic, Themistius, his 
e gpiphooeme, Anima qute seiptam 
maweiret i^sa d* alUs t And, there- 
rding to Aristotle, advises all ^iDo- 
udents to begin with that study. 



TO THE CITY ERYTHRiEA. 

WoKSHiPFiTL Earth, giver of all things 

good! 
Giver of even felicity ; whose flood 
The mind all-over steeps in honey-dew. 
That to some men dost infinite kindness 

show. 
To others that despise thee art a shrew. 
And givest them gamesters' galls ; who, 

once their main 
Lost with an ill chance, £ue like abjects 

slain. 

TO MARINERS. 

Ye wave-trod watermen, as ill as she 
That all the earth in infelicity 
Of rapine plunges. Who upon your fare 
As sterved-like ravenous as cormorants are. 
The lives ye lead, but in the worst degree, 
Not to be envied more than misery. 
Take shame, and fear the indignation 
Of him that thunders from thm highest 

throne, 
Hospitious Jove, who, at the back, pre- 
pares 
Pains of abhorr'd effect of him that dares 
The pieties break of his hospitious squares. 

THE PINE. 

Ant tree else bears better fruit than thee. 
That Ida's tops sustain ; where every tree 
Bears up in air such perspirable heights, 
And in which caves and sinuous receipts 
Creep in such great abundance. For 

about 
Thy roots (that ever all thy fruits put out, 
As nourish'd by them, equal with thy 

fruits) 
Pour Mars his iron-mines their accursed 

pursuits. 
So that when any earth-encroaching man,. 
Of all the martial brood Cebrenian, 
Plead need of iron, they are certain still 
About thy roots to satiate every will. 

TO GLAUCUS, 

WHO WAS SO MISERABLY SPARING THAT 

HE FEARED ALL MEN'S ACCESS 

TO HIM. 



Glaucus ! though wise enough, yet one 

word more 
Let my advice add to thy ynsdoxfiis sVotet 
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For 'twill be better so. Before thy door 

Give still thy mastiffii meat ; that will be 
sure 

To lie there, therefore, still ; and not en- 
dure 

(With waylaid ears) the softest foot can 
fall; 

But men and beasts make fly thee and thy 
stall. 



AGAINST THE SAMIAN 
MINISTRESS, OR NUN. 

Hear me, O goddess, that invoke thine 

ear ; 
Thou that dost feed and form the youthful 

year. 
And grant that this dame may the loves 

refuse, 
And beds of young men ; and affect to use 
Humans whose temples hoary hairs distain; 
Whose powers are passing coy ; whose wills 

would fain. 



WRITTEN ON THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBER. 

Of men, sons are the crowns of cities' 

towers ; 
Of pastures, ^orse are the most beauteous 

flowers ; 
Of seas, ships are the grace ; and money 

stiU 
With trains and titles doth the family fill. 
But royal councillors, in council set. 
Are ornaments past all, as clearly great 
As houses are that shining fires enfold, 
Superior far to houses naked and cold. 



THE FURNACE CALLED IN TO 
SING BY POTTERS. 

If ye deal freely, O my fiery friends. 

As ye assure, I'll sing, and serve 3rour 

ends. 
Pallas, vouchsafe thou here invoked access ; 
Impose thy hand upon this Forge, and 

bless 
All cups these artists earn so, that they 

may 
Look black still with their depth, and every 

way 
Give all their vessels a most sacred sale. 
Make all well-bum'd ; and estimation call 
Up to their prices. Let them market well. 
And in all highways in abundance sell ; 



Till riches to their utmost wish arii^ 
And, as thou makest them rich, so 

me wise. 

But if ye now turn all to impudeaeit 
And think to pay with lies my pat* 
Then will I summon 'gainst your 

all 
Hell's harmfiill'st spirits ; Maragus m] 
Sabactes, Asbett, and Omadamos, 
Who ills against your art innumeroa./ 
Excogitates, supplies, and'multipUei.. 
Come, Pallas then, and all coi 

rise ; 
Infesting forge and house with fire, . 
Tumble together, and to ashes Call : 
These potters' selves dissolved In 

small. 

And as a horse-cheek chides his fc 

So let this forge murmur in fire and 1 
And all this stuff to ashy riiins run. 
And thou, O Circe, daughter of the i^ 
Great-many-poison-mixer ; come, and] 
Thy cruell'st poisons on this Potters* f 
Shivering their vessels ; and '^ ^ 

affect 

With all the mischiefs possible to dirert 
'Gainst all their beings, urged by aD ^ 

fiends. 
Let Chiron likewise come ; and all 

friends 
(The Centaurs) that Alcides' fingeis : 
And all the rest too that his hand 

dead 
(Then- ghosts excited), come, and 
These earthen men ; and yet with 

fate 
Affect their Furnace ; all their tear- 
eyes' 

Seeing and mourning for their miseries. 
While I look on, and laugh their bl ' 

art 

And them to ruin. Lastly, if apart 
Any lies lurking, and sees yet ; his faob 
Into a coal let th' angry fire embrace ; 
That aU may learn by them, in aU ' 

lust. 
To dare deeds great; to see them great i 

just. 



EIRESIONE, OR, THE OUVB-i 
BRANCH. 

The turrets of a man of infinite might, 
Of infinite action, substance infinite^ 
We make access to ; whose whole 

rebounds 
From earth to heaven, and noiigfat 

bliss resounds. 
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y then, jre doors ; more ricbes yet 

>r vrith me ; all Uie Graces met 

their Ihiition, perfect peace 

ig all ; all crown'd with such in- 

ie, 

ry empty vessel in your house 

d replete with all things precious, 

* Ceres may your larders fill 

dear delicates, and serve in stUl. 

your son a wife make vrish'd ap- 

ch 

*towers ; and rapt in in her coach 

ong-kneed mules. May yet her 

: prove staid, 

lour'd housewiferies ; her fair hand 

1 loomworks ; and her naked feet 

1 

I of amber to a golden bead. 

1 return; return, and yet not press 

mties now assay'd with oft access ; 

ear only, as the swallow prates 



Meantime I stand at yours, nor purpose 

stay 
More time t' entreat. Give, or not give, 

away 
My feet shall bear me ; that did never 

come. 
With any thought, to make your house my 

home. 



TO CERTAIN FISHER BOYS 

PLEASING HIM WITH INGENIOUS 
RIODLES. 

Yet from the bloods, even of your self- 
like sires, 

Are you descended, that could make ye 
heirs 

To no huge hoards of coin ; nor leave ye 
able 



ewealthy Spring's wide open gates. , To feed flocks of innumerable rabble. 



THE END OF ALL THE ENDLESS WORKS OF HOMER. 
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OR, 

TRUE NOBILITY'S TRANCE, FOR DEATH OF THE MOST 
RELIGIOUSLY NOBLE WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL,* &c. 



[1614.] 



EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

TO 
THE MOST WORTHY AND RELIGIOUSLY-NOBLE 

FRANCIS, LORD RUSSELL, BARON OF THORNHAUGH, &c. 

LUSE, my most worthy Lord, worthiest men and the due estimations of their 
ss were seldom or never contemporaries, the world having always an Epi- 
and after wit for the fit respect of all lasting goodness, — as a little excitement 
to their late considerations, I have endeavoured to set these weak watches by the 
memories of your most worthy lord and father ; wherein whatsoever is presently 
defective, the anniversaries that, for as many years as God shall please to give me life 
•ad foculty, I constantly resolve to perform to his noblest name and virtues, shall, I 
hope, be furnished with supplies amendful and acceptable. And if the preserved 
memories of good men have been ever good means to inform good men, these paper 
nemoriab, that have ever outlasted brass and marble, and worn out all the barbarous 
both of sword and fire, need not appear to the world so superfluous and vain as 



* Sir William Russell, the fourth son of 

Francis, second Eail of Bedford, was a person 

of considerable talents and enterprise. In 1580 

be was knighted for his services in Ireland. He 

afterwards went with the Earl of Leicester to 

the assistance of the Dutch. His conduct at the 

liattle of Zutphen is thus quaintly described by 

Stowe : ** He charged so terribly, that after he 

had broke his lance, he so played his part with 

his curtle-axe, that tlie enemy reported him to 

be a devil, and not a man ; for where he saw six 

or seven of the enemies together, thither would 

be, and so behave with his curde-axe, that he 

would separate their friendship." 

He was afterwards Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
vfaere be made himself very conspicuous for 
prudence as well as valour. He took just pains 
to prevent the excesses of the army. He directed 
bjr his general orders that the soldiers should 
Dve money or a ticket for their diet, that there 
uonld be no chaise oa the country for more 



were ; that they should 
a breakfast and supper ; 



men than there really 
not ask for more than 

and that their quarters should be assigned by 
the civil magistrate. These regulations were 
well calculated to conciliate the lower orders. 
Had the Court taken his advice, another measure 
which he recommended would probably have 
gained over the nobility. He proposed that the 
lands of the church, which had been confiscated, 
should be given equally to the leading men of 
both religions. Had the Catholics accepted the 
spoils of their own church, it is evident they 
would have become attached to the government 
from which they had obtained them. On the 
accession of James, he was created Baron 
Russell, of Thomhaugh. He died in 1613, 
leaving an only son, Francis, who, fourteen 
years afterwards, succeeded to the tide of Earl 
of Bedford.— The Life of William, Lord Russell, 
by Earl Russell. Lond. 1853, pp. 5-6. 
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se leather now in Fame's old 
use, 

though of brass is yet most ruinous, 
iw the sun look pale, and cast thro' 
air 
Discolour'd beams, nor could 
he paint so fair 
.'s bow in dewy vapours, but he left 
reater part unform'd, the circle 

^" And like a bull's neck shor- 

ten'd, no hues seen 
kly one, and that was waterish 
en : 

.t was choked up, as in ovens com- 
ss'd 
fling men ; heaven's drooping face 

was dress'd 
ris In gloomy thunderstocks: earth, 

* seas, array'd 

^ In all presage of storm : the 

bittours play'd 
!t in flocks ; the herons set clamours 
le 

iteled up air's triple region. 
morants to dry land did address 
ied away all fowls that used the 
s. 

mton swallows jerk'd the standing 
ings [wings 

dull lakes, and flew so close, their 
the top waters : frogs croak'd ; the 
at crow 
Bd the sea-sands, with pace passing 

ten soused her ominous heat, of 

od 

)ver head and shoulders in the 

Iding at the rain's so slow access ; 
npet-throated, the Naupliadcs,* 
:Iaugers threw about, and sum- 
I'd up 

ids to crown imperious tempest's 

• 

Dg dolphin pufTd the foamy main 
nd thither, and did upwards rain ; 
XI sat belching out his funeral din, 
his voice, with sucking of it in. 
ent of all labours, the poor ant, 
IS to caves brought ; molehills 
if did want 

• such tears out, as heaven now 
d vircep. 

idred- footed cankerworms did 



5, called the Naupliades of Nauplius, 
iboea. 



Thick on the wet walls. The slow crab 

did take 
Pibbles into her mouth, and ballast make 
Of gravel, for her stay, against the gales, 
Close clinging to the shore. Sea-giant 

whales 
The watery mountains darted at the sky. 
And, no less ominoi^s, the petulant fly 
Bit bitterly for blood, as then most sweet. 
The loving dog dig^'d earth up with his 

feet : 
The ass, as weather-wise, confirm 'd these 

fears. 
And never left shaking his flaggy ears. 
Th' ingenious bee wrought ever near her 

hive. 
The cloddy ashes kept coals long alive, 
And dead coals quicken'd ; both trans- 
parent clear ; 
The rivers crown'd with swimming feathers* 

were. 
The trees' green fleecesf flew about the air, 
And aged thistles lost their downy hair ,X 
Cattle would run from out their sheds un- 

driven [given, 

To th' ample ipastures; lambs were sprightly 
And all in jiunps about the short leas 

borne : 
Rams fiercely butted, locking horn in horn. 
The storm now near, those cattle that 

abroad 
Undriven ran from their shelter, undriven, 

trod 
Homewards as fast : the large-boned oxen 

look'd 
Oft on the broad heaven, and the soft air 

■ suck'd. 
Smelling it in ; their reeking nostrils still 
Sucking the clear dew from the daffodil ; 
Bow'd to their sides their broad heads, and 

their hair 
Lick'd smooth at all parts; loved their 

. right-side lair ; 
And late in night, did bellow from the stall 
As thence the tempest would his blasts 

exhale. 
The swine her never-made bed now did ply 
And with her snout strow'd every way her 

sty; 
The wolf howl'd in her den ; th' insatiate 

beast, 
Now fearing no man, met him breast to 

breast. 
And likea murtherous beggar, him allured; 
Haunting the home-groves husbandmen 

manured. 

* Piuma natans, 
t Leaves. X TYusx\^^o^nxu 
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Then Night her drcle closed, and shut in 

day. 
Her silver spangles shedding e\'ery way,* 
And earths poor stars, the glow-worms, 

lay abro£ui 
As thick as heaven's ; that now no twinkle 

show'd. 
Sudden 'stly plucking in their guilty heads. 
And forth the winds brake from their 

brazen beds, 
That strook the mountains so, they cried 

quite out. 
The thunder chid ; the lightning le^t 

about ; 
And clouds so gush'd as Iris ne'er were 

shown, 
But in fresh deluge. Heaven itself came 

down : 
Yet all this was not half due ominous state 
To lead so great and consequent a fate 
As took from us this rare religious Lord ; 
Since his example, even th' Almighty word 
Strcngthen'd with men ; now Faith so faint 

is gro^Ti 
Cold, and feels fevers of confusion. 
And if we note that true Religion 
Crowns all our wortn, without which we 

have none, 
And that her truth is in so few express'd 
By life that answers her true love profess'd ; 
That verbal pleadings only make her 

thought 
A word, no thing : example that is 

wrought 
Out of her being believed, and proves to be 
Both her, and her divine sincerity 
Who can enough grace, or see magnified 
His fame in whom it lived, who in it 

died? 
Forth then, this tempest past, Eugenia 

bled 
As it had rain'd blood, and so seconded 
The watery cataracts, that fear on fear 
Shook the poor guests of Fame ; and then 

news were 
Of this lord's death ; at which all gave a 

shriek 
That would have drown'd the tempest : it 

did strike 
Eugenia so, she fell into a trance 
Whose deep dejection none could re 

advance : 
Fame in her ear did such a blast inspire 
Of her love's living virtues, as got fire 
In frozen death, and he came stalking in, 
Proclaiming loud the victory of sin. 



* Falling staxs. 



The Virtues spake, the cheeiful 

sung, 
The Graces held her eyes ope, 

tongue 
Denied her function : till at last, tl 
Call'd down Religion to her ecstas 
Who half intranced herself was ; 

part 
She had of humanes pined even , 

to her heart, 
And made her form as if transfon 

were 
Into a lean and lisping grasshoppe 
As small and faintly spake sb 

strength's loss 
Made her go lame, and leaning 

cross, 
Stooping and crooked, and her jo 

crack 
As all the weight of earth vrtn 

back: 
Her looks were like the pictures 

made 
To th' optic reason, one way like a 
Another monster-like, and evwy w 
To passers-by and such as madJie n< 
To view her in a right line, fece to 
She seem'd a serious trifle ; all her 
Show'd in her fix'd inspection ; an< 
She was the only grace of dames ai 
All hid in cobwebs came she foi 

these 
Poor country churches, chapels c 

ease. 
For so of worldly ends men zealous 
None hundred-handed would lend 

her; 
Nor had they one to do so good a ( 
None will do good but where thei 

need. 
All full of spiders was her hoc 

weed. 
Where souls like flies htmg, of whi( 

would strive 
To break the net, their bodies yet t 
Some (all their bodies eat) the 

thighs 
Left hanging like the only wings of 
She cheer'd Eugenia, and woiSid h 

speak. 
But she with her late blood lost 

weak, 
She could not move a sound, believi 
That she no more should live ii 

men. 
Religion said she err'd where non* 

come 
And that grief made her miss hei 
home. 
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son so fitting for bis place 

t through it all the slendexest 

» 

a piety and all parts of kind 

5 p>erson imaged,* and his mind ; 

leath's wound, pour'd fresh juice 

iSLch vein, 

s age and made him live again. 

Religion whisper'd in her ear 

,ith her faint voice), yet it more 

eer 

ed powers, than that shrill blast 

ne, 

ch Death waked, and quick 

»st them came. 

oul's motion, her soft fantasy, 

e in act put, doth create--did 

so. she felt her speech's power 
rieved, even that night and hour 
ler love ; that night that doth 
a 
iring week in rest, and of the 

T surname yf when, though still 

ead, 

sse forced her grief to let her 

her pillow, and for that night 

r speech, in which she much did 

the greatness of her grief 

T trance, that from her took her 



VIGILIA PRIMA. 

And worthily ; for who can live 

and see 
worth life ? 'Tis impiety 
grief as much to virtue gone 
to her dear fruition : 
s and passes, that our pleasures 

niseries even in nature's end ; 
e she takes in joy at entries 

; all parts ; even the places due 
to pleasure : every slenderest 

IT greatest joys takes th' edge 

pleasures vow devotions ever, 
;ent repletions that will never 

'd" in the original quarto. — Ed.] 
e died on a Monday night. 



Fill, though they burst, and then least 

satiate are 
When surfeit sen-es in their idolatrous 

fare? 
Griefs, Sighs, and Tears, and ejulations too, 
Consumptions, trances, all the bane of 

woe 
We should sustain ; since love of evcrv 

good 
In one all goodness, buys it with his 

blood. 
And you, Reh'gion, whom the world hath 

pined. 
To whose dejections, spiders are more 

kind 
Than wolf-like humanes, those feign 'd, 

perverse bees 
That poisons suck from your sincerities, 
And clothe you only but to make them 

nests 
And nets to catch them hvings ; what 

now rests 
For your recomfort ? no man living now 
Will any true care take of me or you. 
How then will this poor remnant of your 

powers, 
This cut-up-quick anatomy of yours, ( 

This ghost and shadow of you be pre- 
served? 
Good life, that only feeds you, is so starved 
That you must perish ; 'tis not noble now 
To be religious ; 'tis for men of vow, 
Given, and indeed cast out from this 

world's ship 
To whales and monsters of earth's covetous 

deep. 
They that get livings by Religion 
Must be religious ; and who lives upon 
Any demesnes that eats not out their 

heart? 
If living be the end of life's desert, 
Life future is a dream but of a thought, 
A spider's web that's out of nothing 

wrought, 
A pair of tarriers to set* fools a-work. 
And lighter than the shadow of a cork :t 
And then are all things nothing to a man 
Of any reeison ; Life is not a span ; 
All's fiction all have writ, believed, sus- 

tain'd ; 
Earth and great Heaven made for a good 

mere feign d. J 
Ambitious bubbles, holding nought within 
But only gauds and properties for sin ; 

• ["s0 set" in the quarto.— Ed.] 
t 4>cXAov <r«e(as Koviftortpov, 
X ["for a Good more faynd" in the 
quarto.— Ed.] 
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France, and with her mighty 

±aX most divided kingdom 

Empire's pledge for his com- 

wn doiflinions, a crown 
iples ;t in the high renown 
svemment his virtues sway 'd; 
housed, wild rebellion obey' d. 
I. River, that the more his 

is fount, takes virtue of his 

aore great and strong still ; 

stay 

reams with his great sire, the 

itch'd his g^reatest ancestor, 

sed to amplify his store. 

5 parts all Others' dues in- 

sons' offices include. 

Sari of Bedford the sire gain'd 

s; and the good the son 

•d. 

em both the Graces' gifts em- 

>nsumed increased, what gave 

he possession of things 

leir worth, and their increases 

must have influence from his 
\h which all his actst were 
I man distinguish 'twixt his 
This act$ from fortitude pro- 
humanity; this from conti- 

a all the virtues' influence 
mposure, proving the decree 
ade, and we may justify : 
lAai a wise man makes his 

all the virtues execute.^ 

e groundwork laying, all the 

lows, with their interest. 

Lord Governor of Ulyssing. 
ree years Lord Deputy of Ire- 

" art** in the quarto.] 

id " in the quarto. — Ed.] 

git sapiens, omnibus virtutibus 



sum of 
Religion. 



What man, not imitating him. can be 
Noble, or pious, in the best degree ? 
Religion seasons all nobility. 
Take that even from the greatest ; you 

shall see 
How lank he shows in his Fahb. Hone. 

felicity ; Charity, the 

For his Incharity he wiiis no 

love ; 
For his Faith's want, to him none faithful 

prove; 
For his felt ill he cannot hope for good, 
But fear strikes every shadow through his 

blood. 
What such men want, content with 

piety's shade, 
V^th that and her heart was this lord all 

made. 
In noble being and making good hLs place. 
Stooping for height to nothing that was 

base. 
Nobles example have, and gentry may 
Afiect no nobles met with in that way. 
Ig^obles (if his worth he will apply*) 
May, though most base, outreach nobility. 
Observe then, after all his high'st com- 
mand 
How equal and unchangeable a hand 
He bore in thought of it with things most 

low. 
For that he might to all example show 
He made not height his end uor happiness 

here, 
But as more high, more good he might 

appear, 
(Height simply holding no good, much 

less^l) 
He willingly from all his tops did fall 
And, for retreat, a parsonage made his 

home; 
Where, near the church, he nearer God 

did come ; 
Each week-day doing his devotion 
With some few beads-folk, to whom still 

was shown 
His secret Bedford's hand ; nor would he 

stay 
The needy asking ; but prevent their \vay 
And go to them, t' inquire how they coiUd 

live. 
And to avoid even thanks where he did give 
He would their hardly-nourisb'd lives 

supply 
With shew of lending ; yet, that industry 
Might not in them be lessen'd to relieve 
Their states themselves, he would have 

some one give 

* [" appay " in the ongvnal qoaocXo.— 'E.i>.'\ 
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Hii word for Ihe tepaynienl ; which, sweet 

lord. 
He never took, nor nsk'd a Ihankful word. 
And IhereiQ truly imitaled God, 
Who cives us laws lo keep, ilie period 
Of wTiose iDJunclion points not al his 

good: 
Bui knowing that when they are under- 

Thelr undeistanding-, by obsening proved, 
Would make us see Ehat in thai circle moved 
Our taught felicily ; nor can we add 
Wiib all our obwrvations what may glad 
His still-Bt-fuU Slate in (he best degree 
Other than this,— that as PhiliKophy 
Says Ibere is evermore proportion 
Belwixc [he knowing part and what is 

known. 
So jotn'd that both are absolutely one. ■ 
So when we know God in thmgs here be- 

And inily keep 111' abslracteil good we 

(God being all goodnisg) ; whicfafnllb bim 

And tberein shew the all-in-all dolh shine. 
This briefly for the hie of my blest love, 
Which now combined is with the life 

His death (lo name which, I abhor to live) 

O sister, do yon with your (rump admire. [ 

As Fame addrest lo this, the Morning 

And bum'd up all things sacred with her 

When now some night-birds of the day be- 



l ihcu- 



indy 



Made Ir 



Air, eanb, and water tum'd, and . 
gic: 

■ strife for chymical events 

and hammers beat, and every 

Was emptying lumult out of men and 

Bursting Ihe air with it, and deafening (h' 

The black fumes of whose breaths did all 



• Ofsrtrt «« aanlsglaiK inter folcHtinn 
tSbetm, it i^ia ixltllitiSiHa troiii/. Cut 

[I ''let icliit quaiVj, — to.^ 



And choke Ihe Muses, an 

As all (he world a. dyer's fumi 
Gainst which Fame's gnesti 

As their poor labour we 
opposed, 

BxplUif Vigilia Pri 

VIGILI.E SECUIi 

INDLTCTiO. 

Nowtotheneslful woods theb 

i^lous '"night.'' 
When Fames friends oped I 

To bat day's worldly light aa 



Ope day a 
Close in their 



night, yet had 
ind Night do best & 



The Gods' chief day wa 
In fix'd calm* stood, ll 






o pursue, to sa 



So these poor labourers for ll 
(Divine powers imitating) all I 
tipend for hereafter, and then 
This vantage yet these have ol 
(These hving dead to this lifel, 
Studying this world in cbiet >; 



! pray d. moti 



prey 

When they hi 
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pursuing in chief end, 
lerdn are ;* and their oils 

\ and find truth more with 

in the way: the covetous 

'essors, in by-ways perplext, 
>e xnaiginai notes that spoil 

\ng Fame's report of this 

ame that weighs and locks 

ords (as God doth even our 

3f good men may come to 

be echo to his words. 

1 not many, yet may teach 

« * * « 

range nor eloquent nor new ; 
touchedi soiils, or saves or 

f^ing utters oracles. 

s Fame advanced past sight 

that far the sun outshone, 
shining, never going down ; 
ncompass'd with a triple 

h jewels valued past men's 

len she sounded, that revives 
e buried ; to whose clanges 

i virtues, conquering 
icters, her triumph braver 

mis of all men's worth he- 
arths shew'd there the per- 

•f 

worthy arts§ were blazed 
.» . 

Bans to utter, Fame to hold, 
i^ordsll most secret and most 



Jcnowledge, virtue and religion 
d in the Muses, Virtues, &c.), 
gain in providing for the second 
e thrive not in this, so much as 
professors : nor can those men 
o much in true knowledge and 



pparen 
xling.- 



><ling. 

c't in the quarto.— Ed.] 
[U Qyt acts atid worths 1 



Nor do they ever their existence leave, 
Nor any that their virtues love deceive. 
Fame having summon'd fit attention. 
And all her guests into expectance blown, 
Like the mom's trump* when day is near 

inflamed 
She clapt her golden wings and thus pro- 

claim'd. 

VIGILIA SECUNDA. 

When by divine presage this 

godlike lord ^^thc^d 

Felt health decline, and knew R^sseUdyinK- 

she gave the word 
Through all his powers to make a g^ard 

for death, 
Friends healthful, slighting still what fol- 

loweth, 
Nobly persuaded as themselves would be 
Touch'd with the Uke effects of malady. 
That his conceit of weakness was too 

strong. 
He ask'd them why they wish'd him to 

prolong 
His needful resolution to die ; 
As if 'twere fit to fear felicity, 
Or that he doubted it, and all the cheer 
The hearty Scriptures did invite to, were 
Served up in psunted dishes, and to make 
(Only for fashion) sick men sit and take 
And seem to eat too ; though but as their 

banes. 
Only to die accounted Christians. 
"Hungry to heaven's feast come, and 

cheerfully 
Eat what you wish ; I'll teach ye all to 

die; 
If ye believe, express it in your lives 
That best appear in death ; ,^^f, ^ , . 

, ^ V , , . ' Who would 

gamst whom who strives not, did resist 
Would faithless and most rea- Nature and 

sonless deny ''^^^'''''^' 

All laws of Nature and Necessity. 
No frail thing simply is ;t no flesh nor 

blood 
Partakes with essence ; all the flitting 

flood 
Of natures mortal birth and death do toss 
Upwards and downwards, ever at a loss. 
Human births ever are and never stay, 
Still in mutation ; we die every day : 
Ridiculous are we then in one death 

flying 
That dead so often are and ever dying. 

* The Cock, 
t Qui mutatur idem ncn est; si idem m^h 
estf ne est guidem.—Pi^ 



I (tar ^ciur own ibades ; tbcj aic fools 
ttat make 
Death's fann so ugly, and rnnembnuicx! 

heir dUsoKiDg bj so (aai a sight 
En death picsents the faic of heavenly 
tight. 
The ghost!]' farm that hi Ihis woild we 

^lieo dealh dissolves tis, wise cneo should 

Sbows well what life i*, (u- (rem figuring 

Am I ihii Imnk? It ii my pidnled sheath. 
As btave young men think Ihey ore what 

So lliese encourage men witii what they 

Malce Death an angel scaling of a 

And crowD him with the 

mi tSSas. To show he is the denfh of 

A rich spring makehjsrobc. since he begins 
Our endless sammer: let his shouldeis 

Both ilie S'.veet Cupids for his either 

Since love aiul joy in dcalh to heaven ns 

Hang on the ivory braviD of his right 

A bunch of golden keys : his left ii swarm 
Of thrifty bcfs, in token we have done 
The yenr. out life's toil, and ourfraits have 

In honey of our good works Iflbour'd h'je : 

A shining ctystid ; since through biia we 



ncE he sustains heaven, storing it nith 

. , _ souls. 

'^b^iSr His left hand let a plenty's horn 

His right a book lo contemplale oar 

This form conceive Death beais, since 

In his effects informs us what he is. 
Who in life Hies not to inheritance given ? 
" nd iv!iy not then, in death, t' inherit 

heaven ? 
Wrasllcrs for gnmes know they shall never 

be, 
Till their strife end ani l\iej \ia.ve ivilarj , 









the same ? 
Why slrivB we. not being certa 
If wc do conquer ? and becaasi 
Conquest in faith, why &ini 

We lose t>oth strife and eonqo 






Must lose in 

Who yields, subdues ; he's coi 

Each morning setting (art 

These things commend ye to 

'Direct me. God.inaD Ihitdiy' 

As thy necessity of providenoB 
Thinks fit for me : whatever in 
And point out (or me I will gla 
So, being thy son and piooi, si 
CompeU'd as slave and ray hn; 
And how most wretchedly 
that bear 



Togo nilh him. when all tbey 
Thcyf insolent and impoteallj 
None of those men that an 
and blood 
With study for joy's fullest tasti 
In this life, ever could their Ion 
Their reasons straining Ihn 



And wrasiler-like. rush'd ever ( 
Too straight, and choked wi 

The slruEgling conlemplaLion 



1 The Angel louched Jacob in I 
hu thigh, and blef«d him. thooi 
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not wish death? Toadihig 
ie 

e's disposure (whose cares lie 
some men's hearts) my sure 

make my disposition his ; 

le of any cause to fear. 

^id, son, what of my constant 

hopes you hear 
Biftake spurs to prove that what 

I hope you are. 
I shall leave something worthy 

of jrourcare : 
nor labour the increase too 

r pleasure in their use be such 
most, thdr too much joy may 

St saSkx the same natural need 
rom them that you now behold 
Xf joy in them so deadly cold. 
seem to you so full of merit 
iflame you with the greater 



diance stoop their height a 



leigfat and depth of each afiair, 
\ same, and hold your own 

a in clouds or finest gold in 

fidl for water is and wind : 
entre is, all stay, all mind, 
uly made her instrument ; 
ends in all acts must consent : 
hich order, all this life hath 

he other life's confusion. 
Jiings MHthout us hinder this 
sent of our souls' faculties. 
irard therefore think no further 

peM homage to your inward 

dienoe to your reason's use, 
heir otdet deity did infuse. 
the happiest outside man on 

his haps tQg^ether, such a dearth 

d in their plenty every way, 

I solid judgment he survey 

dliest presence, he will one 

tcan 

d a good conscience worth it 

r imagined good of ill so please 
best and sweetest images 
tiimsdf thereof he can make end 
joy, but do ever tend 



To joy and grieve at once : what most 

doth please 
Ends in sense bodily or mind's disease. 
Why then should ill be choosed by policy, 
When nowhere he can find vacuity 
Of cares or labours ? nowhere rests content 
With his mere self? at no time finds 

tmbent. 
No, nor tmdrawn even compass his rack'd 

mind. 
His bloody arrows too in every kind 
Tugg'd to the head, and ceaseless shot 

away 
At flying objects, that make flight their 

stay? 
Hoard gold, heap honours up, build towers 

to heaven ; 
Get caps and knees ; make your observance 

even 
With and above God's, as most great ones 

do; 
Unless 3^ou settle your affections too, 
And to insatiate appetite impose 
A glutted end, yourself from fears and 

woes 
Manfully freeing, as to men that pine 
And bum with fevers you fill cups of 

wine. 
The choleric honey give, and fulsome meat 
On sick men force that at the daintiest 

sweat ; 
Who yet, theur hurtful tempers tum'd to» 

good, 
Mild spirits generate and gentle blood 
With restitution of their natural heat, 
Even cheese and water-cresses they will eat 
With taste enough ; so make but strong 

your mind 
With her fit rule, and cates of humblest 

kind 
You taste with height of pleasure, turning 

all 
Particular to the pleasure general. 
Learn to love truly good and honest 

things, 
And you shall find there wealth and 

honours sprin|;s. 
Enabling you a pnvate path to tread, 
As well as li£e in prease of empire lead. 
Those deeds become one greatly noble 

best, 
That do most good, and pinch his greatness 

least ; 
That soar not high, nor yet their feathers 

pull. 
Never superfluous, ever yet at full ; 
That to eternal ends in chief aspire. 
And nothing fit without themselves 

quire. 
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but these are never taught till they be 

loved 
And we must teach their love too, both 

being moved 
With one impulsion and a third to these 
(Which is good life) doth from one doc- 
trine rise. 
Liberal and servile, we may teach all 

arts 
Whose whole some cut into six hundred 

parts. 
Which I admire, since th' art of good life 

lies 
By none profess'd, and good men's fames 

that rise 
From that art's doctrine, are as rarely 

seen 
As Centaurs, or Sicilian giants been. 
For God's love and good life yet, as too 

true 
We prove, our bodies means have to im- 
bue 
Their powers with carnal love ;• will any 

say 
Tliat God doth not as powerful means con- 
vey 
For his work's love, into it as doth man 
Into the body ? the soul never can, 
In no propriety, love her contrary ; 
Life loves not death, nor death eternity ; 
Nor she that deathless is, what death doth 

claim. 
If she then, by God's grace, at God's love 

aim, 
May she not means claim by his liberal 

word 
(That promiseth his mercy will afford 
His love to all that love him) to obtain 
That which she seeks therein, and hold 

the chain 
Of his infusion that let down from heaven 
Can draw up even the earth ?t the flesh is 

given 
A liver that forms love : and hath not she 
In all her powers one Christ-blest faculty 
To be her liver, to inform his love ? 
In all chief parts that in the great world 

move 
Proportion and similitude have place 
With this our little world.? The great 

world's face 



*' The soul, which is God's only infusion, hath 
as much means to inflame her proper form, as 
the body the love belonging to it. 

t Hotneri Atirea Restis afflatu divino 
Reswrrwtionis f^refiguratio. 

X Jdmiiogia Mundi et Corporis princi^tm 
PatHum. 



Inserted stars hath, as lucifluent 
The sun doth with the heart ana 
And through the world his heat 

disperse, 
As doth the heart through nis 

universe. 
The two vast lineaments, the seat 
Are to the world as to a human 1 
The ventricle and bladder, and tl 
Being interposed betwixt the E 

Sun 
Is as the liver placed betwixt the 
And ventricle. If these then we 
To a resemblance with our body' 
Shall not our body's Queen, th 

ours, 
For her use find as serviceable pj 
In her command with use of all 1 
All which are livers to inflame d< 
And eagles' eyes to take in three4 
(That doth the dazzling Trinity i 
T' inflame her love thereof ; in s 
Herself being th' eagle, and the 

Kings, 
That of our Kings' King beat 

her wings 
The dreadful Thunder, the Almij 
All which, call'd fiction, with s 

accord. 
But if men may teach all art 

this 
Art of good life, that all their su 
And object too in this life ; and 
Both Earth and Heaven so feir ; 

rich ; 
Yet this must needs want form 

pline, 
Reason and stay, and only fortu 
In her composure. O want wia 
To see in what suds all thei 

lies? 
Not such as learn not but as 

right 
Are chiefly blameful : Good life 

light 
From her own flame. He that 

an art 

Must first perform himself tl 

part. 
Who kindles fire without fire? 

strives 
Without his own good life to ; 

lives. 



* The soul, mythologized, is the 
is said to bear the tluinder under 
The lightning (which is called 
figuring the thrice sacred Trinity) i 
The word, intended by the Than 
Divine Scripture calls God's voice. 
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that all the sacred Book affords, 
irations makes with holy words, 
the tempter savour more than 

ions, not persuasions, brings a- 

d; 

ipests thinks to conjure quick dead 

>. 

3. not comforts, sick and dying 

>• 

be winds all met at woful fires 
in cities, stuff vrith all their ires 
iff'd-up cheeks, toss flames from 
ie to bouse, 

zr leave till their dry rage carouse 
town's life-blood in a general 

e, 

>rs, torches, all the lights men 

ie 

ful uses, put directly out ; 
conflagration that the rout 
:L and covetous zeals hath so en- 
dear city, tempests still engaged 
iful controversies daily rise, 
:ver puflf'd with hollow pieties, 
1 flames feeding, yet extinguish 

ful good life both the heat and 

t. 

)ve, that both inflames, given all 

ice, 

aven's chaste kingdom sufiering 

mce 

bey incense and ply with batteries 

: at it, and shew men where it is. 

; his sparkling forehead ever shows 

peace is crown'd and where no 

)ur blows ; 

atience, mild humility, and love, 

d good works, with dove-like paces 

e 

»e shadow of his starry wings, 

I they owe him, not with words 

things 

on clean puts out zeal's quiet 

e. 

doctrine rather should be taught 

shame 
ch proud honours as her manners 

t£r6 * 

it and poverty her battles range ; 
mple life more propagate her 

the policy and pomp of earth. 
a sweet in good life that must 

rm with it, which men should 
1 too 



T. 



The end that should in every IVaclicr meet 
With his beginning is to make good sweet,* 
Who with mere art and place good life 

doth ply 
Attempts with pride to teach humility 
Humility, Truth's salt and sun])lc spirit. 
That works and seasons ail men bom 

t'inherit [foot now 

The kingdom, on whose blest shore my 
Is gladly fixt ; Let that then season you : 
It makes and crowns true nobles, and 

commends 
Even to felicity, our births and ends." 
Now threw the busy day _. .. , 

through humorous blood Th«M°™«"«f- 
Her sensual stings, and strook the heart 

from good. 
Things outward with the Mother of their 

grace, [face, 

The gaudy light, things inward quite out- 
To this pied world's austere and wolvish 

care 
All things mere trifles seem, but those that 

are. [take, 

Eugenia, that from Fame might comfort 
Let trance still shut her eyes and would 

not wake [counsellcrs, 

But heard all speech like this world's 
As if she heard not, and betwixt her ears. 
'Twixt life and death she lay still : This 

sour sweet 
That piety ministers doth never meet 
With fit secretion and refining here ; 
Being like hard fruit, whose true taste ends 

the year 
The most enforcive bare relation 
Of pious offices is held but fashion ; 
Pioud flesh holds out her customary will, 
And yields resisting, moves without a will 
To comforts promised, and no bond but 

faith 
For the performance, and her surety death. 
And this even in the weed Eugenia wore 
Of human flesh, cleft like a shirt of goret 
That figured this life's offal for the grave 
And makes the noblest that indues it rave. 

Explicit Vigilia Secunda, 

VIGILI^ TERTIiE 

INDUCTIO. 

By this the Babel of confused sounds, 
The clamorous game-given world, his 
mouthlike wounds 



* Docere ut honestafiant suav iJ^^h ac. 
t Alluding to Alcides, of whoso- dl^t thb is 
the mythology. 
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In my eternal safety's full effect 

Take, hold and eat, as his most sure elect." 

To this effect, effectually the wine 
(Tum'd the tnie blood of the eternal 

Vine, 
His most-loved Saviour), then as fresh in 

power 
As in the very instant of that hour 
In which 'twas shed for him, he did 

believe 
To his salvation he did then receive. 

Thus held he combat till his latest day 
Walking, and after, conquer'd as he lay, 
Spake to his latest hour, and when no 

more 
He could by speech impart th' amazing 

store 
Of his assured joys, that as surely last. 
His diligent divine desired a taste 
Of his still strong assurance by some 

sign. 
When both his hands even then wrought 

in the mine 
Of bis exhaustless faith that crown'd his 

even. 
And cast such treasure up as purchased 

heaven. 
Thus his most christian combat did 

conclude, 
He conquering most when most he was 

subdued.* 
Yet not to leave him here, his funeral 
Deserves in part to be observed of all, 
In which his son his own kind zealous 

spirit 
Did with his honours and his lands inherit, 
Whose pious nature paying manly tears 
(Which stony joys stop in most other 

heirs) 
To his departure ; whose attending close. 
Through dust and heat, the body in 

repose, 
Next even, and the whole way to his 

home ; 
Whose there fresh dewing with kind balms 

his tomb ; 



stcie 



* For all that wants of fit illostratton to this 
most religious and worthy Lord, I refer the 
reader to the learned and godly sermon of Mr. 
Walker, made at his funeral. 

[A Sermon preached at the Funerals of the 
Right Honourable William Lord Russell, Baron 
of Thornhaugh, at Thomhaugh, in Northampton- 
shire, the i6. of September, 1613. Wherein is 
briefly set downe his godly life, together with his 
Christian Death. By William Wklker, Batche- 
lour of Divinitie, and Preacher of the word of 
God at Cheswicke in Middlesex. London: 
Pnnted for John Hodgets, 1614.] 



Whose liberal hand to near two thoi 

poor; 
Whose laying up as his most prized 
His father's life-bought counsels ; all 

nought, • 
I will not touch here.* None gives 

thought. 

But how his tears led others, all the kM 
Flowing with such brine seasoning 

humane, 
Offer'd to piety, which kind dead to 
Yet here so plenteous, methinks 

not show 
Less than a wonder, and may argue 
That from some sacred fount these 

feU. 
O why wept man's great Pattern for 

friend 
But these affections gravely to com 
But these things now are nothing, 

proud mom 
Now on her tiptoes view'd this staff 

scorn : 
Scripture examples, parts of manly 
The most upright flames of the 

mind 
Like winter lightning^ arc, that do 
Wretched events to all men th^ 

mend, 
All things inverted are, uought brooks 

light 
But what may well make blush the 

night. 

Explicit Vigilia Tertia, 



VIGILLE QUARTS & ULTJ 

INDUCTiO. 

The taste ofall joys in society 
The sick world felt a little satisfy; 
The garland and the ivy-twisted lance 
Put on, and toss'd were by the god 

dance. 
Vulcan gilt houses, th* Eleutherian feast 
Of all the liberals now paid rites to rest ; 
Songs, hyraeneals, all the cares c^day 
Tumults and quarrels tum'd to peace 

play; 
Representation, that the chymist's part 
Plays in her pastimes, now tum'd with' 

art 
This iron world into the golden age. 
Earth's ancient worthies showing 00 

stage 



[* " her" in the quarto.— Ed.] 
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rophet that was ravish'd quick to 
^vea 

ever fought with death, nor those 
il seven 

ly ministers, in that extreme 
»hs [not] in so rich a diadem 
n heaven wears. The more wrest- 
ghere 

irland won, the more our price is 
!re. 

our worldly ends so frail we are 
e the garland give to every care 
3th assail us, each particular miss 
for which the body careful is ; 
ler plenties proving merely wants 
. that the celestial providence plants 
our reach is to our use despised, 
ily when we cannot compass prized. 
n this fault sense proves true, as 
ason says, 

t we Sense still interpose delays 
true reason's comforts ? ruling so 
ither we must rage still in our woe 
r it with so false a patience 
vs no more our ease than our offence, 
;'d in grudging at our penance still ; 
idging shewn in our no more curb'd 
1 
most just imposers than to leave 

and muddy our apt powers to 
eve. 

lat we may not bear a suffering 
>w 

afiSictions, weighing gravely how 
y dispose them to our best amends, 
>t take so much sorrow as trans- 
ids 
alths, or shews we let grief further 

ur content that God will have it so. 

ling in such plight as if we thought 

lis our physic of affliction wrought 

ainfully than with a healthful need ; 

cur all-skill'd Physician doth pro- 

d 

t!y in his object of our ease 

nay mend us too and soundly please) 

>t a scruple nor the slenderest grain 

corasive shall rack our pain 

s full point of our most needful 

«; 

, measure, mmiber, all God's works 
ore. 
not because infallible Scripture 

s, 

lymay believe (though that cause 

ghs 

lan enough to strengthen any faith); 

i to every sound belief convey 'th 



A regular knowledge r.o inform us how 
We may sustain Us burthens, though we 

bow 
Under their sad weigl.t ; which when once 

we prove 
It will annex to our bcilief such love 
That (as the sun mists) quite shall clear our 

care 
And make our general peace so circular 
That Faith and Hope at either end shall 

puU 
And make it come round as the moon at 

full. 
And this do many know, though, as 'tis 

said 
By that most comfortable Truth our Head 
After his Prophet, with the art of th' ear 
Yet nothing understanding yc shall hear. 
Ye looking on shall see and not perceive : 
As often our diverted thoughts bereave 
The use of both those senses though we be 
In reach of sights and sounds, and hear 

and see. 
For as the eye discerns not black from 

white, 
Colour from sound, till with a noble light 
The soul casts on it, it is made descry ; 
So till the soul's blank intellectual eye 
The world's soul rinseth in his active rays. 
And her razed table fills with forms, it stays 
Blank to all notions that inform us how 
To make our cares within four] comforts 

grow; 
Our fainting in the free reach of our faith, 
And in our life's fix'd peace all fear of 

death. 
Which true light to this lord's soul shining 

came 
And fix'd him rock-like till his faith did 

flame. 
His conflict past, he to the comfort 

went 
That makes those thorns crowns ; the blest 

sacrament 
Of which, the powerful consecrated bread, 
(That cheers the living and revives the 

dead. 
Received with fear and faith that one yoke 

bear, 
Fear that awes faith and faith that tempers 

fear) 
Assumed by him ; this witness he did give 
Of what he took :— " I constantly believe 
That as I take, hold, and by grace shall eat 
This sacred bread, so that flesh that did 

sweat 
Water and blood in my dear. Saviour's 

side 
I shall in this bread aU ex\v\b\^^'dk. 
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le Second Maiden's Tragedy. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1824. 

f the three unpublished plays which escaped the fatal hands of Waiburton's 
; printed from a manuscript book of that gentleman, in the Lansdown 

No title page is prefixed to the manuscript, nor is the name of "The 
den's Tragedy" in the same handwriting as the play. From the tenor of 
> act, indeed, it is probable that this name was given to it by the Master of 
that license is in the following words : " This Second Maidens Tragedy 

no name inscribed,) may, with the reformations, be publickly acted. 31 
II, G. Buc." Why it is called " The Second Maiden's Tragedy" does not 
Te is no trace of any drama having the title of "The First Maiden's 
and it does not bear any resemblance to the •' Maid's Tragedy" of 
and Fletcher. There is reason therefore to believe that the name by 
now known, was adopted merely for the purpose of distinguishing it from 

licensed to be acted, as the words, " for it hath no name inscribed," can 
iipp<»ed to refer to the want of the author's name, which is as difficult to be 

as that of his play. At the back of the manuscript, it is said to be by a 
se name, on a close inspection, appears to have been William (afterwards, 
Thomas) Goughe. This name has been nearly obliterated, and that of 
Thapman" substituted, which in its turn has been scored through, for the 

making room for " Will. Shakspear." That it does not belong to Thomas 
author of the Raging Turk, is abundantly obvious — he was at the time it 
d not more than nineteen years of age, and besides was totally incapable of 
anything of the kind : nor has Chapman, in our opinion, a better title to it. 
he scenes are distinguished by a tenderness and pathos which are not to be 
he productions of either of those Authors ; but although it possesses merits 
nary kind, it cannot be pretended that it approaches the character of the 

Shakspeare, whose name indeed is written in a much more modern hand. 
dinate plot is founded upon the story of the Curious Impertinent in Don 
•om which it differs very little, except in the catastrophe. Various parts of 
ave been struck out, some for the purpose of being omitted in the representa- 
others which were probably considered dangerous or offensive to royalty, 
' by Sir George Buc ; for example, in the second scene of the last act, the 
►n of the Tyrant, "Your King's poisoned !" is altered to " I am poisoned ;" 
tty oi which reformation is manifest from the answer of Memphonius, viz.^ 
ig of Heaven be praised for it !" In both cases the original text has been 
\ the present publication. 



Second MaiderCs Tragedy. Now first printed from the original MS. in the Lansdown 
London : Printed for Charles Baldwyn, Newgate Street. 1824. [The text of this 
cry inaccurate and incomplete. A reference to the original MS. m the library of the 
iseum has enabled us to correct numerous errors and to supply several important 
litj 
[Robert] Goughe appears from the MS to have acted the part of the Tyrant in this 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 






The l*suzp«Qg Tyrant. 
.\aseizBm. Mis BtvM^r. 

SoplK>Qiius« J 



Bellarius, M/ lover of Leonella, 

The Lady, ike Daughter of Hth 
The Wife of Votariiis. 
Leonella. her Woman. 

Nobles, Soldiers, and AttentUu 



The Second Maiden's Tragedy, 



ACT I. 
SCENE I. 

ttw usurpingTyxTJii ; the Nobles 
fact ion, Memphonius, Sopho- 
ielvetius, with others^ the right 
rovianus, deposed. 

IS hi£^b, my Lords, your powers 
astant loves 

3ur glories like unmoved stars, 
not what it is to fall or err. 
the kingdom's love : and hei 
\s 

rbile sOt stands before us now 
doom than dignity. 
much 

literate friendship of mankind, 
ne's sister, bring to pass in 

npers sunning in their glories^ 

s in warm beams. 

ere was but one 

ly heart took pleasure amongst 

whole creation, and in her 

[ to be my rival 1 was't not 

xe king^'she'Il leave the lower 

le way to us : Helvetius I 
ughter, happier than a king, 
}ve him, for she kneels to thee 
have kneel' d to ; richer in one 

from her, than she in all thy 

t proud thou art to be forgiven, 
Uy sin in thee ; while she lives, 
not more natural to youth 
> thee ; be not afraid to die in't, 
sjg-n of joy ; there is no glad- 

ide it lives by,— that's the oil 



That feeds it into flames ;— Let her be sent 

for, 
And honourably attended, as beseems 
Her that we make our queen ; my lord 

Memphonius, 
And Sophonirus, take into yoiu: care 
The royal business of my heart ; conduct 

her 
With a respect equal with that to us r 
If more, it shall be pardon'd ; so still err, 
You honour us, but ourself honours her. 
Mem, Strange fortune, does he make 

his queen of her ? {Exit Memph. 

Sop. I have a wife ; would she were so 

preferred I 
I could be but her subject, so I'm now ; 
I allow her her one friend to stop her 

mouth. 
And keep her quiet, give him his table 

free. 
And the huge feeding of his great stone- 
horse. 
On which he rides in pomp about the city, 
Only to speak to gallants in bay-windows ; 
Marry, his lodging he pays dearly for : 
He gets me aU my children, there I save 

by't; 
Beside I draw my life out, by the bargain. 
Some twelve years longer than the times 

appointed ; 
When my young prodigal gallant kicks 

up's heels 
At one-and-thirty, and lies dead and rotten 
Some five-and-forty years before I'm 

coffin'd. 
'Tis the right way to keep a woman 

honest. 
One friend is barricade to a hundred. 
And keeps 'em out, nay more, a husband's 

sure 
To have his children all of one man's 

getting. 
And he that performs best, can have no 

better. 
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I'm e'en as happy then that save a labour. 

^Exit Sophonirus. 
Tyr. Thy honours with thy daughter's 
love shall rise, 
I shall read thy deservings in her eyes. 
Ne/v. O may they be eternal books of 
pleasure. 
To showvou all delight ! 

Gov. The loss of her sits closer to my 
heart 
Than that of kingdom, or the whorish 

pomp 
Of this world's titles, that with flattery 

swells us. 
And makes us die like beasts fat for de- 
struction. 

she's a woman, and her eye will stand 
Upon advancement, never weary yonder ; 
But when she turns her head by chance, 

and sees 
The fortunes that are my companions, 
She'll snatch her eyes off, and repent the 
looking. 
Tyf, 'Tis well advised ; we doom thee, 
Govianus, 
To banishment for ever from our kingdom. 
Gi V. What could be worse to one whose 
heart is lock'd 
Up in another's bosom ? Banishment ! 
And why not death ? is that too easy for 
me? 
Tyr. But that the world would call oiu* 
way to dignity 
A path of blocd, it should be the first act 
In all our reign. 
Gov. She's lost for ever; farewell, vir- 
tuous men. 
Too honest for your greatness ! now you're 

mightier 
Than when we knew the kingdom, your 

style's heavier 
Than ponderous nobility ; farewell I 
^rd Nobl. How's that, sir ? 
Gov. Weighty and serious ! O sir ! is 
it you ? 

1 knew you one-and-twenty and a lord, 
When your discretion suck'd ; is't come 

from nurse yet ? 

You scorn to be a scholar, you were bom 
better. 

You have good lands, that's the best 
grounds of learning ; 

If you can construe but your doctor's bill. 

Parse your wife's waiting-women, and de- 
cline your tenants 

"Till they re all beggars, with new fines 
and rackings, 

You're scholar good enough, for a lady's son 

That's bom to living ; if you list to read, 



Ride but to th* city and bestow ; 
On the court library, the mercer 
They'll quickly furnish you, do 

tain 
A tailor for your tutor, to expou 
All the hard stuff to you, by « 

and title 
Soever they be call'd. 
yd Nodi. I thank you, sir. 
Gov. 'Tis happy you have 
much manners 
Since you have so little wit ; Fan 
sir ! 
Tyr. Let him be stayed awbfli 
i^hNobl. Stay! 
yrd Nobl. You must stay, sir. 
Gov. He's not so honest sure 
his mind. 
Revoke his doom ; hell has mon 
him. 
Tyr. We have not ended yet, 
part's coming. 
Thy banishment were gentle wei 
But to afflict thy soul before thoi 
Thou shalt behold the heaven 

must lose 
In her that must be mine. 
Then to be banish 'd, then to he 
Shows the full torment we provi 
Gov. He's a right tyrant no 
hot bate me 
Th' affliction of my soul ; he' 
parts 

Enter tfu Lady clad in bloc 
Attendants. 

Suffer together ; now I see my 1 

I never shall recover't, my mind' 

Tyr. Whence rose that cloud 

a thing be seen 
In honour's glorious day, the sk 
Why mourns the kingdom's mist 

she come 
To meet advancement in a fu 

ment? 
Back ! {to the Attendants.] she i 

self, 'twas too much joy 
That bred this error, and we h< 

don't. 
Go, bring me her hither like an 

bride 
With her best beams about hn 

jewels 
Be worth ten cities, that beseem 

tress. 
And not a widow's case, a suit t 
Lady. I am not to be alter'd. 
Tyr. Howl 
Lady, I have a mind 
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le shifted ere I cast off these, 
rear strange coloiirs ; — 'tis not 

bastard honours of this frame 
aken with ; I come not hither 
e eye of glory, but of goodness, 
ncems not you, sir, you're for 
ss ; 
eal with you, I have found my 

lever lose him. 

lere be man 

g in fortunes, read my story, 

lall find him there ; farewell, 

igdom ! 

k^p thee, thou hast need on't 

I distress, more miserable 

thou lay'st taxations on, poor 

>! 

beset with storms, more over- 

any man that brightness flat- 

Tetchedness to be there with 

ess to be here. 

e some dream crown'd me ; 

issible to be less than nothing, 

man you seek for : — there's the 

n 

valley fixt ; while I stand here 

•e hopes upon a frozen moun- 

ie confines. I am he that's 

d. 

alks yonder chose by her affec- 

e surer side, for when she goes 
smoves the court; what is he 

I look ? they're all employ'd on 

thou art not worth the waking 

me in thee, go, sleep again 
man, thou can'st do nothing ; 
t no pains at all to earn thine 

5; 

shall we be able to pay thee 
ent, when we receive not ours ? 
of the work must needs decay 
nts means and sees his servants 

t his daughter\. Have I be- 
o many blessings on thee, 
all return to me in curses? 
ise I've for them? be not to 



A burden ten times heavier than my 3rears 1 
Thou'dst wont to be kind to me and ob- 
serve 
What I thought pleasing ; go, entreat the 

king I 
Lady, I will do more for fOu, sir, you're 

my father ; 
m kiss him too. \She kisses Govianus. 
Helv, How am I dealt withal ? 
Lady. Why, that's the usurper, sir, this 

is the kin^ ; 
I happen'd nghter than you thought I 

had ; 
And were all kingdoms of the earth his 

own. 
As sure as this is not, and this dear gentle- 
man 
As poor as virtue, and almost as friendless, 
I would not change this misery for that 

sceptre. 
Wherein I had part with him ; sir, be 

cheerful, 
Tis not the reeling fortune of great state, 
Or low condition, that I cast mine eye at. 
It is the man I seek, the rest I lose. 
As things unworthy to be kept or noted ; 
Fortunes are but the outsides of true 

worth, 
It is the mind that sets his master forth. 
Tyr. Have there so many bodies been 

hewn down 
Like trees, in progress to cut out a way 
That was more known for us and our 

affections, 
And is our game so cross'd ? There stands 

the first 
Of all her kind that ever refused greatness, 
A woman to set light by sovereignty ! 
What age can bring her forth, and hide 

that book ! 
'Tis their desire most commonly to rule, 
More than their part comes to, sometimes 

their husbands. 
Helv. 'Tis in yoiu: power, my lord, to 

force her to you. 
And pluck her from his arms. 

Tyr. Thou talkst imkindly ; 
That had been done before thy thought 

begot it. 
If my affection could be so hard-hearted, 
To stand upon such payment ; it must 

come 
Gently and kindly, like a debt of love, 
Or 'tis not worth receiving. 

[Aside to Helvetius. 
Gov. Now, usurper ! 
I wish no happier freedom than the banish* 

ment 
That thou hast l^d upon me. 
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To those afflictions that claim kindred of 

us * 
We're forced to fed 'em, all compassion 

else 
Is but a work of charitv. this of nature, 
And ties our pity in a Dond of blood. 
H't/t. Yet. sir, there is a date set to all 

sorrows, 
Nothing is everlasting in this world. 
Your counsel will prevail, persuade him, 

good sir, 
To fall into life's happiness again. 
And leave the desolate path ; I want his 

company. 
lie M-alks at midnight in thick shady 

woods, 
Wliere scarce the moon is starlight ; I 

have watch'd him 
In silver nights, when all the earth was 

drest 
Up like a virgin, in white innocent beams, 
Stood in my window, cold and thinly clad, 
T' obser\'e him through the bounty of the 

moon. 
That liberally bestow'd her graces on me, 
And when the morning dew began to fall. 
Then was my time to weep ; h'as lost his 

kindness, 
Forgot the way of wedlock, and become 
A stranger to the joys and rites of love. 
He's not so good as a lord ought to be. 
Pray tell him so from me, sir. 

[Exit Wife. 
loi. That will I, madam. 
Now must I dress a strange dish for his 

humour. 
j4ns. Call you this courting? 'life! not 

one word near it. 
There was no syllable but was twelve 

score off. 
My faith, [a] hot temptation ! woman's 

chastity. 
In such a conflict, had great need of one 
To keep the bridge ; 'twas dangerous for 

the time. 
Why, what fantastic faiths are in these days 
Made without substance ; whom should a 

man trust 
In matters about love ? 

F<7/. Mass 1 here he comes too. 

Anselmus comes forward. 

Ans. How now, Votarius ! what's the 

news for us? 
Vot. You set me to a task, sir, that will 
find 
Ten ages work enough, and then unfinish'd. 
Bring sin before her ! why it stands more 
quaking, 



Than if a judge should firown < 

such fits 
Would shake it into goodness, 

beggar 
l*he under kingdom. — Not the ( 
Woman, or devil — 
Ans, O, peace, man ! prithee 
Vot. Can make her fit for lust 
Ans. Yet, again, sir? 
Where lives that mistress of th 

rius. 
That taught thee to dissemble 

learn ; 
She makes good scholars. 
Vot. How, my lord ! 
Ans. Thou art the son of 

prithee leave me. 
How truly constant, charitable^ 

ful 
Is woman unto woman in affairs 
That touch affection and the 

spirit ! 
But man to man how crooke 

kind! 
I thank my jealousy I heard the 
For I heard nothing : now thoi 

did. 
Vot. Now, by this light then 

off this score, 
Since you're so bent, and if I ev 
In debt again to falsehood ai 

blance. 
For want of better means, tear \ 

brance of me 
From your best thoughts. 

Ans. For thy vows' sake, I pt 
Thy oath is now sufficient watcl 
Over thy actions ; I discharge n 
I've no more use for't now ; t< 

way 
I'll have an absence made pu 

thee. 
And presently take horse. I'll Ic 

me 
An opportunity, that shall fear i 
Let but thy pains deserve it 
Vot. I am bound to't. 
Ans. For a small time farp 

hark thee ! 

[Anselmus whispers to him 
Vot. O good sir ! 
It will do wondrous well ; — '^ 

seed 
Suspicion sows in him, and I 

ground for't ! 
How happy were this lord if 

leave 
To tempt his fate, and be resolv 

so ! 
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lid be-bnt too rich : — 

5 some- enemy sdll that keeps him 

k 

is fortunes, and his mind is his, 

at's a mighty adversary: I had 

ler 

jventy kings my enemies than that 

t. 

me be at vrar with earth and hell, 

be friends with me. — I have sworn 

nake 

>f her faith, I must put on 

in face and do't ; mine own will 

me me. 

Enter Wife. 

, This is most strange of all 1 how 

: distraction 

; another I 

Whnt's the news, sweet madam? 

. He has took his horse, but left his 

re untaken. 

hould I think on't, sir? did ever 

I 

50 rudely from his lady's presence ! 
Did he forget your lip ? 
. He forgot all 
bleness remembers. 
I'm ashamed on him. 
help, madam, to repair his man- 

3, 

nd that unkind fault. 

. Sir, pray forbear ; 

get worse than he. 

So virtue save me, 

*nough already. [Aside. 

. "lis himself 

lake amends, good sir, for his own 

Its. 

I would he'd do't then, and ne'er 

uble me in't ; [Aside, 

ladam, you perceive he takes the 

irse 

far off from that, he's rode from 
me; 

unkindness stays and keeps with 

o will please his wife, he rides his 

rse 

all'the care he takes. I pity you, 

idaro, 

an unpleasing lord ; would 'twere 

tso. 

i rejoice with you. 

young, the very spring's upon you 

^ on your cheeks are but new-blown. 
foxi together, you're a pleasant 
•den, 

II. 



Where all the sweetness of man's comfort 

breathes. 
But what is it to be a work of beauty, 
And want the heart that should delight in 

you? 
You still retain your goodness in yourself. 
Rut then you lose your glory, which is all. 
The grace of every benefit is the use, 
And is't not pity you should want yoiu: 

grace? 
Look yuu like one whose lord should walk 

in groves 
About the peace of midnight ? Alas 1 

madam, 
"lis to me wondrous how you should spare 

the day 
From amorous clips, much less the general 

season 
When all the world's a gamester. 
That face deserves a friend of heart and 

spirit, 
Discourse and motion, indeed such a one 
That should observe you, madam, without 

ceasing, 
And not a weary lord. 

Wife. Sure I was married, sir. 
In a dear year of love, when scarcity 
And famine of affection vex'd poor ladies. 
Which makes my heart so needy, it ne'er 

knew 
Plenty of comfort yet. 

Vot. Why, that s your folly, 
To keep your mind so miserably, madam : 
Change into better times, I'll lead you to 

'em. 
What bounty shall your friend expect for 

this? 
O you that can be hard to your own heart, 
How would you use your friends? if I 

thought lundly, 
I'd be the roan myself should serve your 

pleasure. 
Wife. How, sir ! 
Vot. Nay, and ne'er miss you too. I'd 

not come sneaking 
Like a retainer once a week or so, 
To show myself before you for my livery ; 
I'd follow business like a household servant. 
Carry my work before me and dispatch. 
Before my lord be up, and make no words 

on't, 
The sign of a good servant. 

Wife. 'Tis not friendly done, sir. 
To take a lady at advantage thus ; 
Set all her wrongs before her, and then 

tempt her. 
Vot. 'Sheart ! I grow fond myself I 'twas 

well she waked me 
Before the dead sleep of adultery took me ; 
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TVas stealing on me; up, you honest 

thoughts. 
And keep watch for your master 1 I must 

hence ; 
I do not like my health, 't has a strange 

relish ; 
Piay heaven I pluck'd mine eyes back time 

enough. 
I*n never see her more: I praised the 

garden, 
But uttle thought a bed of snakes lay hid 

in'L [^Ast'dgt as he is retiring. 

Wife. I know not how I am I I'll caJl 

my woman ; 
Stay ! for I fear thou'rt too far gone al- 
ready. 
Vot. I'll see her but once more ; do thy 

worst, love ! 
Thou art too young, fond boy, to master 

me. [Aside. 

Votarius returms. 

I come to tell you, madam, and that 

plainly, 
I'll see your face no more, take 't how you 
please. 
Wife. You will not offer violence to me, 
sir, 
In my lord's absence? what does that 

touch you 
If I \^*ant comfort ? 

Vot. Will you take your answer ? 
Wife. It is not honest in you to tempt 
woman. 
When her distresses take away her strength. 
How is she able to >\ithstand her enemy ? 
Vot. I would fain leave your sight, an I 

could possibly. 
Wife. What is't to you, good sir, if I be 
pleased 
To weep mjrself away; and run thus 

violently 
Into the arms of death, and kiss destruction: 
Does this concern you now ? 

Vot. Ay marry, does it. 
What serve these arms for, but to pluck 

you back ? 
These lips but to prevent all other tasters 
And keep that cup of nectar for themselves? 
'Heart ! I'm beguiled again, forgive me, 

heaven I 
My lips have been naught with her, sin's 

mere witchcraft 
Break all the engines of life's frame in pieces, 
I will be master once and whip the boy 
Home to his mother's lap, fare, fare thee 
well ! [Exit Votarius. 

IVi/e. Votarius ! sir I my friend I thank 
lieaven, he's gone. 



a 



And he shall never come so near again* j 
I'll have my frailty watch'd ever ; henoM 

forward 1 

111 no more trust it single ; it betrays me | 
Into the hands of folly. Where's 

woman? 



Enter Leonella. 

My trusty Leonella ! 
Leo, Call you, madam ? 
Wife. Call I ? I want attendance, 

are you? 
Leo. Never far from you, madam. 
Wife. Pray be nearer, 
Or there is some that will, and thank 

too, 
Nay, perhaps bribe you to be absent 
me. 
Leo. How. madam? 
Wife. Is that strange to a lady's 
There are such things i'th' worM, 

such buyers 
And sellers of a woman's name and 
Though you be young in bribes, and 

came 
To the flesh-market yet— beshrew 

heart 

For keeping so long from me I 
Leo. \Vhat ail you, madam? 
Wife. Somewhat commands me, 
takes all the power 
Of myself from me. 
Leo. What should that be, lady? 
Wife. When did you see Votarius? 
Leo. Is that next ? 
Nay, then I have your ladyship in the 

[A 
I saw him lately, madam. 
Wife. Whom didst see ? 
Leo. Votarius. 

Wife. What have I to do with him 
More than another man ? Say he be 
And has parts proper both of mind 

body. 
You praise him but in vain, in telling me 
Leo. Yes, madam ; are you prattiQ]^ 
your sleep ? 
'Tis well my lord and you lie in two 

\A. 
Wife. I was ne'er so ill, I thank 
Leonella, 
My negligent woman, here you 
your service. 
Leo. 'Slife ! have I power or meaas 
stop a sluice 
At a high water? what would she haie 
doin't? 
Wife. I charge thee, while thoo 
with me henceforward, 
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Use not an hour's absence from my sight. 

[£xii Lady. 
Leo, By my &ith, madam, you shall 
pardon me ; 
I have a love of mine own to look to, 
.And he must have his breakfast Pish 1 
BeUarius. 

Enter Bellarius, nu^fied in his cloak, 

Bel. Leonella? 

Lto. Come forth, and show yourself a 
gentleman, 
A&hoogh most commonly they hide their 

heads, 

^As you do there methinks f And why a 
taflfety muffler ? 
how your face, man 1 I'm not ashamed on 

yocu 
BtL I fear the servants. 

r. And they fear their mistress, and 
e'er think on you, 

thoughts are upon dinner, and great 
dishes. 

thing hap, impossible to fail too^ 
so far in't) you shall walk boldly, 



xMoA €fpsc\y in view through every room 
j^Uxmt the house, and let the proudest 



meet thee, 
cbaige you give no way to 'em. 
Bel, riow thou talk'st I 
Ijto. I can avoid the fool, and give you 

reason for't. 
BtL 'Tis more than I should do if I 
akk'd more on thee, 
tell me how? 
With ease, i'faith, sir, 
kbdy's heart is wondrous busy, sir ! 

the entertainment of a friend too, 
she and I must bear with one another, 
tshall make but a mad house betwixt us. 
Bd, I'm bold to throw my cloak off at 
this news, 

I ne'er durst before, and kiss thee 
freelier. 

is he, sirrah ? 
x. 'Faith, an indifferent fellow, 
good long legs, — a near friend of my 
lord's. 

Sei. A near friend of my lady's, you 
would say; 
name, I prithee? 
££0. One Votarius, sir. 
B€i. "What say'st thou ? 
Leo. lie walks imder the same title. 
Be/. The only enemy that my Ufe can 

shew me. 
£,gff. Your enemy? Let my spleen then 
alone with him. 



Stay you your anger ; I'll confound him for 
you. 
Bel. As how, I prithee ? 
Leo. I'll prevent his venery. 
He shall ne'er lie with my lady. 

Bel. Troth, I thank you. — 
'Life ! that's the way to save him ; art thou 

mad? 
Whereas the other way he confounds him- 
self. 
And lies more naked to revenge and mis- 
chief. 
Leo. Then let him lie with her, and the 
devil go with him, 
He shall have all my furtherance. 
Bel. Why now you pray heartily and 
speak to purpose. l£xeunl. 



ACT IL 
SCENE L 

Enter the Lady (j/'Govianus with a 
Servant. 

Lady. Who is't would speak with us ? 
Serv. My lord your father. 
Lady. My father ? pray make haste, he 
waits to<4 long. 
Intreat him hither. In despite of all 

\Exit Servant. 
The tyrant's cruelties, we have got that 

friendship 
E'en of the guard that he has placed about 

us, 
My lord and I have free access together, 
As much as I would ask of liberty ; 
They'll trust us largely now, and keep 

sometimes 
Three hours from us, a rare courtesy 
In jailors' children ; some mild news I 

hope 
Comes with my father. 

Enter Helvetius. 

No, his looks are sad. 
There is some further tyranny ; let it fall ! 
Om* constant sufferings shall amaze it. 

\She kneels, 
Helv. Rise ! 
I will not bless thee, — thy obedience 
Is after custom, as most rich men pray, 
Whose saint is only fashion and vain- 
glory ; 
So 'tis with thee in thy dissembled duty, 
There's no religion in't, no reverent love. 
Only for fashion, and tTae piaist ol toktv. 
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Lady, Why should you think so, sir ? 
Helv. Think? I knowt and see't. 
I'll sooner give my blessing to a drunkard, 
Whom the ridiculous power of wine makes 

humble, 
As foolish use makes thee ;— base-spirited 

girl. 
That canst not think above disgrace and 

beggary. 
When glory is set for thee and thy seed. 
Advancement for thy father, beside joy 
Able to make a latter spring in me, 
In this my fourscore summer, and renew me 
With a reversion yet of heat and youth ! 
But the dejection of thy mind and spirit 
Makes me, thy father, gmlty of a fault 
That draws thy birth in question, and e'en 

WTbngs 
Thy mother in her ashes, being at peace 
With heaven and man ; had not her life 

and virtues 
Been seals unto her faith, I should think 

thee now 
The work of some hired servant, some 

house tailor. 
And no one part of my endeavour in thee. 
Had I neglected greatness, or not rather 
Pursued Ernest to my eternal hazard, 
Thou'dst ne'er been a lord's daughter ! 

Lady. Had I been 
A shepherd's, I'd been happier and more 

peaceful. 
Helv. Thy very seed will curse thee in 

thy age, 
When they shall hear the story of thy 

weakness, — 
How in thy youth, thy fortunes tender'd 

thee 
A kingdom for thy servant, which thou 

left'st 
Basely to serve thyself ; what dost thou in 

this. 
But merely cozen thy posterity 
Of royalty and succession, and thyself 
Of dignity present ? 

Lady. Sir, your king did well 
'Mongst all his nobles to pick out yourself 
And send you with these words : his politic 

grace 
Knew what he did, for well he might 

imagine 
None else should have been heard ; they'd 

had their answer 
Before the question had been half way 

through. 
But, dearest sir, I owe to you a reverence, 
A debt which both begins and ends with life. 
Never till then discharged, 'tis so long 

lasting 



Yet, could you be more precious than 

father, 
Which next a husband is the ridiotj 

treasure 
Mortality can show us, you should 

me. 
And yet confess too that you found 

land. 
To hear your words, though I wit 

your mind. 
Helv. Say you so, daughter? troth* 

thank you kindly, 
I am in hope to rise well by your means* 
Or you to raise yourself ; we're 

beholding to you. 
Well, since I cannot win you, I 

you,— 
I praise your constancy and pardon yoo. 
Take Govianus to you, make the most 

him, 
Pick out your husband there, so youli I 

grant me 
One light request that follows. 
Lady. Heaven forbid else, sir 1 
Helv. Give me the choosing of 

friend, that's all. 
Lady. How, sir? my friend?— a 

request indeed ! 
Somewhat too light, sir, either for safj 

wearing, j 

Or your own gravity, an you look on't VrWij 

Helv. Pish! 
Talk like a courtier, girl, not like a fool ! 
Thou know'st the end of greatness, ani; 

hast wit 
Above the flight of twenty feather'd 

tresses. 

That glister in the sun of prince's favomij 
Thou hast discourse in tbe^, fit for a king^^ 

fellowship, 
A princely carriage, and astonishing p^\ 

sence. 
What should a husband do with all 

goodness ? 
Alas ! one end on't is too much for hiffli 
Nor is it fit a subject should be master 
Of such a jewel ; 'tis in the king's power 
To take it for the forfeit,— but I come 
To bear thee gently to his bed of hono^ 
All force forgotten. ITie king commcudlj 

him to thee 
With more than the humility of a sefrj 

That since thou wilt not yield tobeW: 

queeur 
Be yet his mistress, he shall be content 
With that or nothing, he shaU ask » 

more; ,. 

And with what easiness that Is pcifono* 
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r women know, having a hus- 
ss costs thee nothing, you have 

I above to your first bargain, 
brave advantage for a woman, 

se, as I suspect not thee ; 
youth, and beauty, and a hus- 

the wish of woman. Take thy 

en — 

est market. 

in you assure me, sdr, 

ly father spake this ? or some 

ling, that has for a time 

oice of him, to beguile me that 

on his power and ray obe- 
? 
know, that I might frame an 

to the speaker. 

ow now, baggage I 

estion with thee ? does thy scorn 

i ignorance before thine eyes, 
3rgotten too? Who is't speaks 

ither? 

:>vianus, discharging a pistol, 

e more monstrous he ! 

[Helvetiusy&//j. 
but with the bare voice of my 

it sinner ! thou'rt but mock'd 

eath, 

tiee purposely, thank this dear 

re. 

m been anything beside her 

k fearful separation on thee ; 
ave sent thy soul to a darker 

made of clay, and thy dead 

en to the lustful king, thy 

>trook down so soon with the 

K}und 

all earthly instrument, and do'st 

ir the eternal noise of hell ? 
le? does she not bear thy 
ter's name ? 
thy blood, sir? is there a dead 

r 

jy fatherly and honest in thee ? 



Say thou could'st be content for greatness' 

sake 
To end the last act of thy life in pandarism, 
(As you perhaps will say your betters do) 
Must it needs follow that unmanly sin 
Can work upon the weakness of no woman 
But her, whose name and honour natural 

love 
Bids thee preserve more charily than eye- 
sight. 
Health, or thy senses? can promotion's 

thirst 
Make such a father? turn a grave old lord 
To a white-headed squire? make him so 

base 
To buy his honours with his daughter's soul, 
And the perpetual shaming of his blood ? 
Hast thou the leisure, thou forgetful man, 
To think upon advancement at these 

years? 
What would'st thou do with greatness? 

dost thou hope 
To fray death with't? or hast thou that 

conceit 
That honour will restore thy youth again ? 
Thou art but mock'd, old fellow ! 'tis not 

so ; 
Thy hopes abuse thee, follow thine own 

business, 
And list not to the syrens of the world. 
Alas ! thou hadst more need kneel at an 

altar, 
Than to a chair of state ; 
And search thy conscience for thy sins of 

youth ; 
That's work enough for age, it needs no 

greater. 
Thou'rt call'd within, thy very eyes look 

inward, 
To teach thy thoughts the way and thy 

affections ; 
But miserable notes that conscience sings, 
That cannot truly pray, for flattering 

kings. 
Ileiv. This was well search'd, indeed, 

and without favouring ; 
Blessing reward thee ! such a wound as 

mine 
Did need a pitiless surgeon — Smart on, 

soul ! 
Thou' It feel the less hereafter : sir, I thank 

you, 
I ever saw myself in a false glass, 
Until this friendly hour. With what fair 

faces 
My sins would look on me, but now truth 

shows 'em, 
How loathsome and bovr monstrous arQ 

their forms ; 
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Enter Anselmiis. 

• A MS. Vo«arius! 
Voi. Ha! 

Ams. We miss'd you, sir, within. 
I'at. I miss'd you more without — ^would. 

you had come sooner, sir ! 
Ams. Why, what's the business ? 
Vot. You should have seen a fellow, 
A common bawdy-house ferret, one 

Bellarius. 
Steal through this room, his whonsh barren 

face 
Tliree quarters muffled ; he is somewhere 

hid 
About the hoiise, sir. 

Ams. Which way took the villain. 
That marriage felon? one that robs the 

mind 
Twenty times worse than any highway 

. striker ; 
Speak, which way took he ? 

'Vot. Marry, my lord, I think, — 
Let me see, which way was't now? up yon 
stairs — 
Ans. The way to chambering ; did not 
• I say still 
All thy temptations were too faint and la^? 
Thou didst not play 'em home. 

Voi. To tell you true, sir, 
I found her yielding, ere I left her last, 
And wavering in her faith. 
Ans. Did not I think so? 
V9i. That makes me suspect him. 
Ans. Why, partial man, 
Couldst thou hide this from me, so dearly 

sought for, 
And rather waste thy pity upon her? 
Thou'rt not so kind as my heart praised 

thee to me. 
Hark! 

Vot. 'Tis his footing, certain. 
Ans. Are you chain ber'd? 
I'll fetch you from aloft. [Exit Anselmus. 

Vot. He takes my work. 
And toils to bring me ease : this use I'll 

make of him : 
His care shall watch to keep all strange 

thieves out. 
Whilst I familiarly go in and rob him, 
Like one that knows the house. 
But how has rashness and my jealousy 

used me ! 
Out of my vengeance to mine enemy, 
Confess'd her yielding : I have lock'd my- 
self 
From mine own liberty witli that key ; 

revenge 
Does no man good, but to his greater 
harm : 



Suspect and malice, like a min 

cup, 
Made me soon drunk ; I knew not wl 

spoke. 
And that may get me pardon. 

Enter Anselmus, a dagger in Mskoi 
with Leouella. 

Leo. Why, my lord ! 
Ans. Confess, thou mystical pandai 
run, Votarius, 
To the back gate, the guilty slave k 

out. 
And scaped me so ; this strump^ k 

him up 
In her own chamber. [Exit Voti 

Leo. Hold, my lord ! — I might — 
He is my husband, sir ! 

Ans. O soul of cunning ! 
Came that arch subtilty from thy b 

counsel, 
Or thine own sudden craft? ca 

to me. 
How oft thou hast been a bawd to I 

close actions. 
Or all thy light goes out. 

Leo. My lord, believe me. 
In troth, I love a man too well mysdf 
To bring him to my mistress. 
Ans. Leave thy sporting ! 
Or my next offer makes thy heart \ 
blood. 
Leo. O spare that strength, my lord, 
I'll reveal 
A secret that concerns you, for this 
not. 
Ans. Back ! back my fury, then ! 
It shall not totich thy breast ; speak fi 
what is't ? 
Leo. Votarius and my lady are 
gamesters, 
lliey use foul play, my lord. 
Ans. Thou West. 
Leo. Reward me then 
For all together ; if it prove not so, 
I'll never bestow time to ask 
pity. 
Ans. Votarius and thy lady? 'twil 
days 
Ere it be settled in belief ; so, rise I 
Go, get thee to thy chamber ! [. 

Leo. A pox on you ! • ' 

You hinder'd me of better borintss-^ 

you. 
He's fray'd a secret from me ; wool 

were whipt I 
'Faith, from a woman a thing'rqp 
slipl. '. y 
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SCENE III. 

Tyrant with Sophonints, 
mius, and other Nobles. 

A Flourish. 

>ys have all £alse paits, there's 

rue to me, 

kind or pleasant. I'm hardly 

hal; 

liss her, I want her sight too 

old fellow ? 

\s one. my lord, of threescore 
nteen. 

! that old limber ass puts in 
still :— 
?here is he ? 
. yet retum'd, my lord. 

Enter Helvetius. 

* lordship lies ; 

the kingdom's father: who 
:you 
lis worthy man has not made 

hear that fellow. 

not be he ; 

.nding of my head too well 

lend^. 

sight quickens me. 
er health when thou art pre- 

les else can bring me : — is the 

as thyself? 

what, my lord ? 

vhat? fie now ! be did not say 

he? 

no, my lord, not he, he spoke 

word. 
; would have't, for I'd be loth 

body used like butcher's meat. 

en comes she to our bed ? 

bo, my lord ? 

rkl 

hat plain amongst you? 

my lord, 

my wife's tongue, that drowns a 

•eU. 

le to lay about for honour, 

one. 

len oomes the lady, sir, 
nus keeps ? 
by, that's my daughter I 

! is it so ! Have you unlock'd 
lemory? 
%hetoi2s? 



Helv. Nothing! 
Tyr. How thou tempt'st US ! 
What dklst thoii say to her, being sent 

from US? 
Helv. More than was honest, j-et it was 

buthttle. 
Tyr. How cruelly thou work'st upon our 

patience. 
Saving advantage, 'cause thou art her 

father! 
But be not bokl too far, if duty leave thee. 
Respect will fall from us. 
Helv. Have I kept life 
So long till it looks white upon my head ; 
Been threescore year^ a courtier ; and a 

flatterer 
Not above threescore hours, which time's 

repented 
Amongst my greatest follies ; and am I at 

these days 
Fit for no place, but bawd to mine own 

flesh? 
You'll prefer all your old courtiers to good 

services 
If your lust keep but hot some twenty 

winters. 
We are like to have a virtuous world of 

Mdves, 
Daughters and sisters, besides kinswomen 
And cousin-germans removed up and down, 
Where'er you please to have 'cm ! Are 

white hairs 
A colour fit for pandars and flesh-brokers, 
Which are the honour'd ornaments of age. 
To which e'en kings owe reverence, as 

they're men. 
And greater in their goodness, than their 

greatness ? 
And must I take my pay all in base money? 
I was a lord bom, set by all court grace, 
And am I thrust now to a squire's place ? 
Tyr. How comes the moon to change 

so in this man ? 
That was at full but now in all perfor- 
mance. 
And swifter than our wishes? I beshrew 

that virtue 
That busied herself with him, she might 

have found 
Some other work ; the man was fit for me. 
Before she spoil'd him : — she has wrong'd 

my heart in't, 
And marr'd me a good workman.— Now 

his art fails him. 
What makes the man at court ? this is no 

place 
For fellows of no parts ; he lives not here 
That put himseU from aicX\0Ti >m\i«ci \i<& 

need him. 




■^^ bo* baea ^* feV^ : 




St/. One that urai svaDow ynu, sir, for 

And all voor titles aller. 

/^tA-. The tieiil foUow 'cm, 
TTiots room enough foi him loo— leave 
ice thou king. 



And 

That 



: Truth, th 



^In< 



■ will foisake her for her plain- 



■. No I — Oui guaid within there 1 
Enter Guard. 
Guard. My lord I 

Tyr. Bear ibat oldleWt™ \o era case 
prisoner ; 
Give charge he be Itepl close. 



Here, lake Ihia je» __. 
To our heart's saiat. 

^leech may do much, but \nal 

greater charm 
Than anv made of words ; and, tob 
If oneor'boih should fall. I pimdej 
CaUfonb tho&e resolute (ella«s.abl 

clemency 
Sa*ed from a death of shame in tinn 
For Beld ofiences ] give 'era chilj 

They aim themselves with speed, bl 

Of GoYianus round ; thai if lhon& 
Or slay'st beyond the time thou 

«iih them, 
Tbey may with violence break in Ibett 
And seixe her for our use. 



Sep. They re m 



■r for tl 



And bting 

been setred 
A hundred times 



lany knaves W 
lotiis the bottom \ 
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hould be wise by's yeais ; he 

dare 

ut such business, 'tis not man's 

sired conference with thy lady? 
sir. 

b, thou'rt mistook, 'tis with 
dn. 

i man no wrong, go, know it 
r! 

is a strange humour, we must 
ings twice. [Bxit. 

re's no man is so dull, but he 

; undertakes, and set about it 
jest sobriety of his judgment, 
s senses watchful ; then his 

lis for whom 'tis undertaken. 

Enter Servant. 

What sajTS he now ? 

as he said at first, sir. 

5 with my lady from the king. 

from the king ; he will not 
aur, will he ? 

vdien he knows he shall, sir. 
mot think it. 
Tied! 
1 trial will serve him, I warrant 

\ honesty has left man ; has 

o<^ him? 

here is no fear, where there's 

» 

lat way shall I devise to gi'm 

'cr? 

: strong enough to serve, sir. 

't must have other helps. — 

Enter Sophonirus. 

I see he dares. 
[ shall lose a fnend of thee I 
;ng thee, precious lady, this 
oe, 
nidations from the king my 

t before thee, panderous lord, 

1. 

good do't thy heart ; fall to, 

re not I 

\He stabs Sophonirus. 
IS I whtit have you done, my 

■ 

f, sent a bawd 

t lodging ; nothing else, sweet 

I ! you have kill'd me, sir, and 
an end: 



But you'll get nothing by the hand, my 

lord. 
When all your cards arc counted ; there 

be gamesters 
Not far off, will set upon the winner. 
And make a poor lord of you, ere they've 

left you. 
I'm fetch'd in like a fool to pay tl:c 

reckoning. 
Yet you'll save nothing by't. 
Gov, What riddle's this? 
Sop, There she stands by thee now, who 
yet ere midnight 
Mtist lie by the king's side. 
Gov. Who speaks that lie? 
Sop. One hour will make it true; she 
cannot 'scape 
No more than I from death ; you've o 

great game on't 
An' you look well about you, that's my 

comfort ; 
The house is round beset with armed men. 
That know their time when to tur^ik in and 
seize her. 
iMdy. My lord ! 

Gov. 'Tis boldly done lo trouble me, 
When I've such business to dispatch : — 
within there 1 

Enter Servant 

Ser, My Lord — 

Gov. Look out, and tell me what thou 

see'st. 
Sop. How quickly now my death will be 
revenged I 
Before the king's first sleep: I depart 

laughing 
To think upon the deed. 

Gov. It is thy banquet ; 
Down, villain, to thy everlasting weeping, 
That canst rejoice so in the rape of virtue, 
And sing light tunes in tempests, when 

near shipwreck'd. 
And have no plank to save us ! — 

Enter Servant. 

Now, sir, quickly. 
Ser. Which way soe'er I cast mine eye, 
my lord , 
Out of all parts o' th' house, I may see 

fellows. 
Gather 'd in companies, and all whispering. 
Like men for treachery busy. 
Lady. 'Tis confirm 'd. 
Ser. Their eyes still fix'd upon the doors 

and windows. 
Gov. I think thou'st never done, i^tioM 
Jo vest to talk on't, 



t . 
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t of a twinkling, and so sleep ; 
hall make thee live too long, 
il all that way ; I prithee ex- 

9 

hould not be disturb'd an* you 

, sir: 

:pared myself for rest and 

ay leave of words ; I am like 

rom her house, that locks up 

than she would displace her 

with any thing for the time she 

not for more speech, th' ex- 
speaks 

serve us both, had we no 
.— [Knocking within, 

Harkl 
Lord Sophoninis ! 
oh hand shall I take? 
: thou yet ignorant ? There is 

my bosom, 
t I lose thee then ? 
e/re but thine enemies that 

so. 
r part me from thee, but death 

not lose me there, faf», dying 

snjoy me still,~kinfli cebmot 
t. \lrnocking. 

Do you hear, my lord? 
t yet time, or no? 
ember thee ! 
ist — come 1 
elf!— 

/er more dearly welcome. — 
runs at her, and falls by the 
lay in a swoon, 

f love ! — O thou poor-spirited 

•fore me ; did I trust to thee, 
.ou served me so ? left all the 

hand, and stole away so 

not equal suffering shown in 

jinot blame thee ; every man 
his rest ; eternal peace sleep 

akes up the sword ^Govianus. 
ly servant now ; come I thou 



A fearful master, but art now preferred 

Unto the service of a resolute lady. 

One that knows how to employ thee, and 

scorns death 
As much as great men fear it Where's 

hell's mimsters, 
The tyrant's watch and guard ? 'tis of much 

worth. 
When with this key the prisoner can slip 

forth. — \Kills herself: — knocking. 
Gov. How now I What noise is this ? I 

heard doors beaten. 

\A great knocking again. 
Where are my servants ? let men knock so 

loud 
Their master cannot sleep ! 

Within. The time's expired 
And we'll break in, my lord. 

Gov. Ha ! Where's my sword ? 
I had forgot my business.— O, 'tis done. 
And never was beholding to my hand 1 
Was I so hard to thee ? so respectless of 

thee. 
To put all this to thee? why, it was more 
Than I was able to perform myself. 
With all the courage that I could take to 

me ; 
It tired me ; I was fain to fall and rest ; 
And hast thou, valiant woman, overcome 
Thy honour's enemies with thine own 

white hand, 
Where virgin-victory ihs, all without 

help? 
Eternal praise go with fliee !— Spare not 

now. 
Make all the haste you can — I'll plant this 

bawd 
Against the door, the fittest place for him ; 
That when with imgovem'd weapons they 

rush in, 
Blinded with fury, they may take his death 
Into the purple number of their deeds. 
And wipe it off from mine ; — 

[Knocking within. 
How now, forbear, 
My lord's at hand ! 

Within. My lord and ten lords more — 
I hope the king's officers are above 'em 

aU. 

Enter the Fellows, well weaponed. 

Gov. 'Life ! what do you do, take heed ! 
— bless the old man ! — 
My lord All-ass, my lord, he's gone I 

xst Officer. Farewell he then. 
We have no eyes to pierce thorough inch 

boards. 
'Twas his own folly ; the king must be 
served. 



\ 
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You're not content to entertain your play- 
fellow 
In your own chamber dosely. which I 

think 
Is large allowance for a lady's woman ; 
I'here's many a good knight's daughter is '• 
in semce, I 

And cannot get such favour of her mistress. 
But what she has by stealth ; she and the 

chamber maid 
Are glad of one between them, and must 

you 
Give such bold freedom to your long- 
nosed fellow, 
That every room must take a taste of him ? 
Leo, Does that offend your ladyship? 
Wi/e. How think you, forsooth ? 
Leo. Then he shall do't again. 
IVi/e. What? 
Leo. And again, madam, 
So often till it please your ladyship ; 
And when you like it, he shall do't no 
more. 
IVi/e. What's this? 

Leo. I know no difiference, virtuous 
madam, 
But, in love, all have privilege alike. 
I{ 'f/t. You're a bold quean. 
Leo. And are not you my mistress ? 
IVi/e. This is well, i 'faith. 
Leo. You spare not your own flesh no 
more than I ; 
Hell take me, an' I spare you. 

l^i/e. O the wrongs 
That ladies do their honours, when they 

make 
Their slaves familiar with their weaknesses; 
They're ever thus rewarded for that deed, 
They stand in fear e'en of the grooms they 

feed. 
I must be forced to speak my woman fair 

now. 
And be fast friends with her, nay, all too 

little, 
She may undo me at her pleasure else ; 
She knows the way so well, myself not 

better, 
My wanton folly made a key for her 
To all the private trcSasure of my heart ; 
She may do what she list [aside] ; come, 

Leonella I 
I am not angry with thee. 
Leo. Pish! 

Wi/e. 'Faith, I am not. 
Leo. Why, what care I, an* you be ? 
Wi/e. Prithee, forgive me. 
Leo. 1 have nothing to say to you. 
IVi/e. Come, thou shalt wear this jewel 
for my sake, 



A kiss and friends, well 
more. _.« 
Leo. Nay, cbnse yoa, 'fa 
an' you do, 
You know who'll have the 
IVi/e. True, myself. 
Leo. Little thinks she, 
forth already ; 
I please my lord, yet keep 

Wi/e. (%iethinglhadf< 

wench, 
Steal to Votarius closely, 

him 

To wear some privy armour 

That 1 may feign a fiiry wi 

Leo. Armour ! when, m 

Wi/e. See now, I chide 

When I least thought up 

my best hand, 
I cannot be without th< 

sirrah. 
To beat away suspicion fn 
Of ruder listening servants 
I have advised Votarius at 
Boldly to force his way iut 
The admittance being den 

passage 
Kept strict by thee, my ne 
(La ! there I should havi 

again) ; 
At which attempt I'll take 
To dissemble such an 

world 
Shall ever after swear us t 
As clear and free from i 

ledge. 
As nearest kindred are, oi 
Or what can more cxpres! 
Leo. You hmcm i'm 

service, madam, 
But why some privy armo 
W//e. Marry, sweet he 
The best is yet forgotten, 
A weapon in some comer 
Yonder, or there. 

Leo. Or any where: whj 
Do you think I'm to lean 

weapon? 
As much as I'm inc2q>able 
I've all your mind withoi 

done, madam. 
Wi/e. Thanks, my gc 

never call thee worse. 
Leo. 'Faith, you're like 

an' you do, madam. 

Enter BeOart 
Bel. WTiat, art atone? 
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me, what makes ,yoa here, 

lon^-noMH^ow. 

'lady says. 

:d I have had a bout for you, 

othing by't. 

ot I say still, thou would'st 

Iventurous ? 

a whit, sir. I made her glad 

ly friendship first. 

f faith, that show'd well ; if 

2 off 

conqueress, to't again and 

which way you should get 
lOur. 
lists me now to cast a mist, 

lervants' eyes. I must re- 

>me once with privy armour 
mber, when with a feign 'd 

irawn, which I must lay a- 

r dissemblance, she will seem 

rs for her juggling honesty. 

1 no riper vengeance ! canst 

me? 

y enemy. 

s stale news, sir. 

what I say to thee : foi*get of 

rmour ; do not bless his soul 
h warning, nor his hated body 
ure safety; here express thy 

mpoiaoa'd weapon next her 

play he may be lost for ever ; 
1 kept no longer, away with 

ill set him flying, let him go. 
: me but with a kiss, it shall 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

int. wondrous discontentedly. 
Nobles a/ar off, 

. My lord. 

jne, or never see life more ; 

lee far enough from court ; 

onius 

now? 

:r at your highness' service. 



Tyr. How darest thou be so near, when 
we have threaten'd 
Death to thy fellow ? Have we lost our 

power? 
Or thou thy fear? Leave us in time of 

grace, 
'Twill be too late anon. 
Mtm. I think 'tis so 
With thee already. \Aside. 

Tyr, Dead ! And I so healthful I 
There's no equality in this ; stay ! 
Mem. Sir i 
Tyr. Where is that fellow brought the 

first report to us ? 
Mem. He waits without. 
Tyr. I charge thee give command 
That he be executed speedily. 
As thou'lt stand firm thyself. 
Mem. Now, by my faith, • 
His tongue has belp'd his neck to a sweet 
baigain. [Exit Memphonius. 

Tyr. Her own fair hand so cruel ! Did 
she choose 
Destruction before me ? was I no bett€i t 
How much am I exalted to my face, 
And when I would be graced how htt 

worthy ! 
There's few kings know how rich they are 

in goodness. 
Or what estate they have in grace and 

virtue : 
There is so much deceit in glosers* tongues. 
The truth is taken from us ; we know 

notliinp; 
But what IS for their purpose ; that's our 

stint ; 
We are allow'd no more. — O, wretched 

greatness ! 
I'll cause a sessions for my flatterers. 
And have them all hang'd up. — 'Tis done 
too late : 

she's destroy'd, married to death and 

silence, 
Which nothing can divorce ; riches, nor 

laws. 
Nor all the violence that this frame can 

raise. 
I've lost the comfort of her sight for ever ; 

1 cannot call this life that flames within 

me, 
But everlasting torment lighted up, 
To show my soul her beggary. — A new joy 
Is come to visit me in spite of death i 
It takes me of that sudden, I'm ashamed 
Of my provision, but a friend will bear.— 
Within there I 



Enter Soldiers. 



xstSol Sir. 
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Oh 1 could chide thee wiih mine eye brim- 
ful. 
And mrep out my forgiveness when I have 

done ! 
Nothing hurt thee but want of woman's 

counsel : 
Hadst thou but ask'd th' opinion of most 

ladies. 
Thoud'st never come to this ! they would 

have told thee 
How dear a treasure life and youth had 

been ; 
Tls that they fear to lose : the N-ery name 
Can make more gaudy tremblers in a 

minute. 
Than heaven, or sin. or hell ; these are 

last thought on. 
And where gott'st thou such boldness from 

the rest 
Of all thy timorous sex. to do a deed here 
Upon- th\-solf. would plunge the world's 

best soldier, 
And make him twice bethink him, and 

again. 
And N-et give over ? Since thy life has left 

me, 
111 clasp the body for the spirit that dwelt 

in it. 
And love the house still for the mistress' 

soke, 
rhou art mine now, spite of destruction. 
And Govianus ; and I will possess thee. 
I once read of a Herod, whose affection 
Pursued a virgin's love, as I did thine, 
Who, for the hate she owed him, kill'd 

herself, 
As thou too rashlv didst, without all pity, 
Yet he preserved her body dead in honey, 
And kept her long after her funeral ; 
But I '11 unlock the treasure-house of art 
With keys of gold, and bestow all on 

thee. 
Here, slaves ! receive her humbly from our 

arms. 
Upon your knees, you villains ! all's too 

little. 
If you should sweep the pavement with 

your lips, 
ij/ So/. What strange brooms he in- 
vents ! 
Tyr. So ! reverently ! 
Bear her before us gently to the palace. 
Place you the stone again where first we 

found it. 

\Exeunt; — manet ist Soldier. 
Tst Sol. 'Life ! must this on now to de- 
ceive all comers. 
And cover emptiness? 'tis for all the 

world 



Like a great dty-pie brought to a ta 
Where there be many hands th 

about. 
The lid's shut dose when all the 

pick'd out. 
Yet stands to make a show and 

people. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Govianus in black, a book 
hand, his Page carrying a lord 
Aim. 

Gov. Already mine eye mdts 

monument 
No sooner stood before it. but a tea 
Ran swiftly from me to express her 
Temple of honour ! I salute thee ea; 
The time that niy griefs rise ; chai: 

peace! 
Where wounded virtue sleeps lock' 

the world, 
I bring to be acquainted with thy sil 
Sorrows that love no noise ; they di 

inward, 
Where truth and love in every man 

dwell. 
Be ready, boy ! give me the strain a 
'Twill show well here, whilst, in my 

devotion. 
At every rest mine eye lets fall a bea 
To keep the number perfect. 

[Govianus ^x(^^/ja//^ Tombwoi 
passionately, His Page 

THE SONG. 

If ever pity were well placed 

On true desert and virtuous h< 
It could ne'er be better graced ; 
Freely then bestow't upon ha 
Never lady eam'd her fame 
In virtue's war with greater strif 
To preserve her constant name. 
She gave up beauty, youth, and 
There she sleeps ; 
And here he weeps, 
The lord unto so rare a wife. 
Weep, weep, and mourn ! lament, 
You virgins that pass by ha 
For it praise come by death again, 
I doubt few will lie nigh hcJ 

Gov. Thou art an honest boy, 'tis 

like one 
That has a feeling of his master's pa! 
And the unmatched worth of bis 

mistress. 
Thy better years shall find me gc 

thee. 
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lerstandini? ripens in thy soul, 
ly makes the man, and not long 

ithdraw a little, and attend me 
door. 
t shall be done, my lord. 

[Page retires. 
Itemal maid of honour, whose 
; body 

ike virtue's close and hidden seed, 
forth glorious to eternity 
rlasting harvest 1 
• Tvithin — I am not here, 
'hat's that? who is not here? 
>rced to question it, 
: sounds the beaten vaults send 

^dde/tt in a kind of noise like a 
the doors clattering, the tomb- 
fiies open, and a great light ap- 
in the midst of the tomb, his lady 
e] went out standing just before 
all in white, stuck with jewels 
: great crucifix on her breast, 

ercy, look to me ! — Faith, I fly 
ic! 

rong watch about me ! now thy 
Iship ! 

2ame astonishment and fear 
ig to mankind ! I take delight 
my breast shake, and my hair 
stiff. 

sorrow, let it never die ! 
the pains of hell in that shape to 

endure them smiling ; keep me 

I beseech thee I I'd not change 

r for felicity of man, 

; pleasures of ten thousand ages. 

Dear lord, I come to tell you all 

Tongs. 

/elcome ! who wrongs the spirit 

f love ? 

above the injuries of blood, 

mot reach thee now ; what dares 

d thee? 

lat has the weight of flesh upon't, 

ds as I do, can now wrong my 

•ess. 

The peace that death allows me 

t mine, 

lument is robb'd — ^behold! I'm 

'» 

taken up. 
ris gone, indeed, 
lain dares so fearfully run in debt 
eternity? 



Ghost. He that dares do more. 
The tyrant. 

Gov. All the miseries below 
Reward his boldness ! 

Ghost. I am now at court 
In his own private chamber ; there he 

wooes me, 
And plies his suit to me with as serious pains, 
As if the short flame of mortality 
Were lighted up again in my cold breast ; 
Folds me within his arms, and often sets 
A sinful kiss upon my senseless lip ; 
Weeps when he sees the paleness of my 

cheek, 
And will send privately for a hand of art. 
That may dissemble life upon my face. 
To please his lustful eye. 

Gov. O piteous wrongs ! 
Inhuman injuries, without grace or mercy. 
Ghost. I leave them to thy thought, 
dearest of men ; 
My rest is lost, thou must restore't again. 
Gov. O fly me not so soon 1 
Ghost. Farewell — true lord. 

[ The Ghost disappears. 

Gov. I cannot spare thee yet. I'll make 

myself 

Over to death too, and we'll walk together 

Like loving spirits ; I pray thee, let's do so. 

She's snatch d away by fate, and I talk 

sickly ; 
I must dispatch this business upon earth. 
Before I take that journey : 
I'll to my brother for his aid or counsel. 
So wrong'd, O heaven put armour on my 

spirit ! 
Her body I will place in her first nest, 
Or in th' attempt lock death into my 
breast. \^Exit. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Votarius, with Anselmus 
the husband. 

Vot. You shall stand here, my lord, un- 
seen, and hear all ; 
Do I deal now like a right friend with you ? 
Ans. Like a most faithful. 
Vot. You shall have her mind, e'en as it 
comes to me, 
Though I undo her by't ; your friendship, 

sir, 
Is the sweet mistress that I only serve ; 
I prize the roughness of a man's embrace. 
Before the soft lips of a hundred ladies. 
Ans. And that's an honest mind of thee. 
Vot. Lock youTseVl, sir. 
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Into that closet, and be sure none see you. 
Trust not a creature, we'll have all round 

clear. 
E'en as the heart affords it. 
ylHs. 'Tis a match, sir. [Retires. 

Vot. Troth, he says true there, 'tis a 

match indeed. 
He does not know the strength of his own 

words, 
For, if he did, there were no mastering of 

him. 
He's cleft the pin in two with a blind man's 

eyes; 
Though I shoot wide, I'll cozen him of the 

game. [Exit 

Enter Leonella (Uove in a Gallery^ with 
her Lover, Bellarius. 

Leo. Dost thou see thine enemy walk ? 
Bel. I would I did not. 
Leo. Prithee rest quiet, man ; I have 
fee'd one for him, 
A trusty catchpole too that will be sure of 

him ; 
Thou know'st this gallery, well, 'tis at thy 

use now, 
'Thas been at mine full often ; thou may'st sit 
Like a most private gallant in yon comer. 
For all the play, and ne'er be seen thyself. 
Bel. Therefore I chose it. 
Leo. Thou shalt see my lady 
Play her part naturally, more to the life 
Than she's aware on. 

Bel. Then must I be pleased ; 
Thou'rt one of the actors, thou'lt be miss'd 
anon. 
Leo. Alas I a woman's action's always 
ready ; 
Yet I'll down now I think on't. 
Bel. Do ; 'tis time, i'faith. 

[Leonella descends. 

Ans. I know not yet where I should 

plant belief, 

I am so strangely toss'd between two tales ; 

I'm told by my wife's woman the deed's 

done. 
And in Votarius' tongue 'tis yet to come. 
The castle is but upon yielding yet, 
*Tis not deliver'd up : well, we shall find 
The mystery shortly ; I will entertain 
The patience of a prisoner i'th' mean time. 

[Locks himself in. 

Enter Wife, with Leonella. 

Wife. Is all set ready, wench ? 
Lto, Pish, madam ! all. 
Wife. Tell not me so ; she lives not for 
a lady - 
That has less peace than I. 



Leo. Nay, good sweet madam. 
You would not think how much this 

alters you ; 
It drinks up all the beauty of your 
I promise you, madam, you have k 
blood. 
Wife. Let it draw death upon 
Ull then 
I shall be mistress of no true conte 
Who could endure hourly temptati 
And bear it as I do ? 

Leo. Nay, that's most certain : 
Unless it were myself again : I cai 
I suffer the like daily ; you should a 
madam. 
Wife. Which way, were that i 

prithee, wench, to whom ? 
Leo. To him that makes all whol 
my lord. 
To one that, if he be a kind good h 
Will let you bear no more than 
able. 
Wife. Thou know'st not wh 
speak'st ; why, my lord's he 
That gives him the house-freedom 

boldness ; 
Keeps him o' purpose here to w 
me. 
Leo. Now I hold wiser of my lo 
so. 
He knows the world, he would no 
idle. 
Wife. I speak sad truth to thee 
not private 
In mine own chamber, such his im{ 

is: 
Nay, my repenting time is scarce bk 

him. 
He will offend my prayers. 

Leo. Out upon him : 

I believe, madam, he's of no rdigk 

Wife. He serves my lord, anc 

enough for him : 

And preys upon poor ladies like mj 

There's all the gentleman's devotio 

Leo. Marry, the devU of hell g 

hi% blessing ! 
Wife. Pray, watch the door, an 
none to trouble us. 
Unless it be my lord. 

Leo. 'Twas nnely spoke that ! 
My lord indeed is the most troi 

her. 
Now must I show a piece of service 
How do I spend my days, 'life I shall 
Get higher than a lady's door-keepc 
I must be married as my lady is, fir 
And then my maid may do as mi 
me. ( 
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Wife. O miserable time 1 except my 
lord 

Do wake in honourable pity to me. 
And lid this vicious i^mester from his 

bouse, 
I Whom I have check'd so often : here I 

vow 
m imitate my noble sister's fate, 
late mistress to the worthy Govianus, 
And cast away my life as she did hers. 

Enitr Votarius, to the door within, 

. Leo, Back, you're too forward, sir 1 there's 
no coming for you. 
Vot. How, mistress Len, my lady's 
smock-woman. 
Am I no fiartber in your duty yet ? 
Lea. Duty 1 look for't of them you keep 

nnder, sir. 
Vet. You'U let me in. 
Leo, Who would you speak withal? 
Voi. Why, the best lady you make 

curtsey to. 
Lto. She will not speak with you. 
Voi, Have you her mind ? 
J team to take her answer of her broker. 

Lea. Madam. 
I 3Vi/k, What's there? How now, sir, 
r what's your business ? 
; We see your boldness plain. 
' yd, I came to see you, madam. 

tV^. Farewell then I though 'twas im- 
podeDce too much 
When I was private. 
yai. Madam I 
JV^, 'Life, he was bom 
To heggar all my patience. 

prai. I'm bold 
StOi to prefer my love ; your woman hears 
me not. 
IVifi' Where's modesty and honour? 
Have I not thrice 
Answer'd thy lust? 

Zio, By'r lady, I think oftener. [Aside. 
L Wi^f, And darest thou yet look with 
[ temptation on us? 
;fiiioe nothing will prevail, come death, 

come vengeance, 
I will forget the weakness of my kind, 
And force thee from my chamber. 

[She thrusts at Votarius with the 
sword, 
VoL How now, lady i 
'Uds Ufe, you prick me, madam ! 

Wife. Prithee, peace ! 
I win not hurt thee [aside'\ ; will you yet 

begone, sir ? 
, Leo, He's upon going, I think. 



Vot. Madam, you deal false with me ; 
O I feel it ; 
You're a most treacherous lady 1 this thy 

glory! 
My breast is all a-fire — Oh — [Dies. 

Leo. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ans. Hal I believe her constancy too late, 
Confirm 'd e'en in the blood of my best 

friend ; 
Take thou my vengeance, thou bold per- 
nicious strumpet, [Kills Leonella. 

At the same instant Bellarius enters. 

That durst accuse thy virtuous lady falsely. 
Bel. O deadly poison, after a sweet 
banquet ! 
What make I here ? I had forgot my part; 
I am an actor too, and never thought on't, 
The blackness of this season cannot miss 

me. 
Sirrah — you — lord I 

Wife Is he there ! welcome, ruin ! 
Bit. There is a life due to me in that 
bosom 
For this poor gentlewoman. 

Ans. And art thou then receiver ! 
I'll pay thee largely, slave, for thy last 

[ They make a dangerous pass at one 
another, the \jsAy purposely runs 
between them, and is killed by 
them both. 
Wife. I come, Votarius. 
Ans. Hold, if manhood guide tliee ! 
O what has fury done now ? 

Bel. What has it done now ? 
Why kill'd an honourable whore, that's all. 
Ans. Villain, I'll seal that lie upon thy 
heart. 
A constant lady 1 

[He kneels at his Wife's side. 
Bel. To the devil, as could be. 
'Heart, must I prick you forward? either up, 
Or, sir, 111 take my chance ; thou could st 

kill her. 
Without repenting, that deserved more 

pity ; 

And spend'st thy time and tears upon a 

quean. 
Ans. Slave ! 
Bel. That was deceived once in her own 

deceit, 

[They fight, both are mortally wounded. 
As I am now ; the poison I prepared 
Upon that weapon for mine enemy's 

bosom, 
Is bold to take acquaintance of my blood 

too. 
And serves us both to make up death withaU 
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Ahs. I ask no more of destiny, but to fall 
Close by the chaste side of my virtuous 

mistress ; 
If all the treasure of my weeping strength 
Be left so wealthy but to purchase that, 
I have the dear wish of a great man's spirit. 
Yet favour me, O yet — I thank thee, fate, 
I expire cheerfully, and give death a smile. 

[Anselmus^/^/j. 
Bel. O rage 1 I pity now mine enemy's 
flesh. 

Enter Grovianus, with Sermnts. 

Gov. Where should he be ? 
ist Serv. My lady, sir, will tell you. 
She's in her chamber here. 
and Serv. O ! my lord ! 
Gov. Peace — 
My honourable brother, madam, all,^ 
So many dreadful deeds, and not one 

tongue 
Left to proclaim 'em. 

Bel. Yes, here, if a voice 
Some mfiiutes long may satisfy your ear, 
I have that time allow 'd it. 

Gov. Tis enough. 
Bestow it quickly, ere death snatch it from 
thee. 
Bel. That lord, your brother, made his 
friend Votarius 
To tempt his lady ; she was won to lust, 
The act reveal'd here by her serving-wo- 
man ; 
But that wise close adultress, stored with 

art 
To prey upon the weakness of that lord, 
Dissembled a great rage upon her love. 
And indeed kill'd him, which so won her 

husband, 
He slew this right discoverer in his fury, 
Who, being my mistress, I was moved in 

haste 
To take some pains with him, and he's 

paid me for it. 
As for the cunning lady, I commend her ; 
She perform 'd that which never woman 

tried. 
She ran upon our weapons and so died. 
Now you have all, I hope I shall sleep 
quiet. [Dies. 

Ans. O thunder ! that awakes me e'en 
from death. 
And makes me curse my confidence with 

cold lips ; 
I feel his words in flames about my soul, 
He's more than kill'd me. 
Gov. Brother ! 
Ans. I repent the smile 
That I bestow'd on destiny ; O whore ! 



I fling thee thus from my believing 
With all the strength I have ; my lage 

great. 
Although my veins grow beggars ; 

sue 
To die far from thee ; may we never 
Were my soul bid to joy's eternal Imli 
And were assured to find thee there a |„ 
I'd sup with torments, and refuse 

feast. 

thou beguiler of man's easy trust, 
The serpent's wisdom is in women's InsL 

Gov. Is death so long a-coming to 

kind, 
It must be met half-way? 'Lasl the 

time 
Is to eternity but a minute ; or 
Was that so long to stay ? O cruel -^ 
There's few men pay their debts before I 

day; 
If they be ready at their time 'tis wdl : 
And but a few that are so ; what st 

haste 
Was made among these people ! My] 

weeps for't. 
Go, bear those bodies to a place 

comely. 
Brother, I came for thy advice, but I 
Find thee so ill a counsellor to thysdf. 
That I repent my pains, and 

sighing. 
The body of my love is still at court : 

1 am not well to think on't, the 

spirit 
Was with me once again about it, trolk; 
And I can put it off no more for shanMk 
Though I desire to have it haunt me stT 
And never to give over, 'tis so pleasing: 
I must to court, I've plighted my^th 
'T has open'd me the way to the reve 
Tyrant, I'll run thee on a dangerous 
Though I be forced to fly this land 



SCENE II. 
Enter Tyrant, with Attendanis. 

Tyr. In vain my spirit wrestles wifli 

blood : 
Affection will be mistress here on earth; 
The house is hers, the soul is but a 
I have task'd myself but with the 

nence 
Of one poor hour, yet cannot conquer U 
I cannot keep from sight of her so loogj 
I starve mine eye too much : go, \xiBg\ 

forth 
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[SLused her body to be deck'd 
>rioiis riches of our palace ; 
IS felt a famine for the time ; 
has been dear and scarce with 

e altered since— strike on, sweet 

Soldiers vdth the Lady. 

[Music playing, 
rid comes toward us. 

Hng the body in a chair^ dressed 
black velvet, which sets out the 
ess of the hands and /ace; and 
" chain o/pearl cross her breast, 
'he crucifix above it; he stands 
awhile, letting the music play, 
ting the soldiers that bring her 
make obeisance to her, and he 
If makes a low honour to the 
and kisses the hand. 

SONG. 

>auty that's so much adored? 
glass that cozens her be- 

ff 

f death makes it look pale and 

preserved flesh, how soon it 
rs, 

tve it living it bewitcheth many, 
fter life is seldom heard of any. 

\y this hand, mere idolatry ; I 

orteey 

lation : I have learnt so much, 

x>uld never know the meaning 

.atin prayers, nor ne'er sought 

V pleasing art thou to us even 
i! 

ret above all women living ; 
3 seven years hence. 
»thing to be mended in thee, 
constant paleness of thy cheek: 
kingdom but to purchase there 
:b of a red rose in natural 

t the best bargain 

dng made yet, but fate's my 

ice ; 

only rest content with art, 

I have in spite on't ; is he come, 

Who, my lord ? 
1 — the fellow that we sent 
schoolmaster, a picture-drawer ; 
enoom tutor ; is he come, siil 



ist Sol. Not yet retum'd, my lord. 
Tyr. The fool, belike, 
Makes his choice carefully, for so we 

charged him. 
To fit our close deeds with some private 

hand. 
It is no shame for thee, most silent mistress, 
To stand in need of art. 
When youth and all thy warm friends have 

forsook thee ! 
Women alive are glad to seek her friend- 
ship, 
To make up the fair number of their 

graces. 
Or else the reckoning would fall short 

sometimes, 
And servants would look out for better 

wages. 

Enter ^rdSoXdier, with Govianus disguised. 

2nd Sol. He's come, mv lord. 

Tyr. Depart then : is that he? 

^rd Sol. The privatest I could get, my 

lord. 
Gov. [aside'j. O Heaven ! many patience 
to my spirit ! 
Give me a sober fury I beseech thee, 
A rage that may not overcharge my blood. 
And do myself roost hurt! 'tis strange to me 
To see thee here at court, and gone from 

hence. 
Didst thou make haste to leave the world 

for this ? 
O who dares play with destiny but he 
That wears security so thick upon him. 
The thought of death and hell cannot pierce 
through. 
Tyr. 'Twas circumspectly carried : leave 
us, go. 
Be nearer, sir, thou'rt much commended to 
us. 
Got'. It is the hand, my lord, commends 

the workman. 
Tyr. Thou spcak'st both modesty and 
truth in that : 
We need that art that thou art master of. 
Gov. My king is master both of that and 

me. 
Tyr. Look on yon face, and tell me what 

it wants. 
Gov. Which? that, sir? 
Tyr. That : what wants it? 
Gov. Troth, my lord. 
Some thousand years' sleep, and a marble 
pillow. 
Tyr. What's that? observe it still: aU 
the best arts 
Have the most fools and drunkards to their 
masters. 
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r^T iTVTcei-'-rj.iCkri his too gross a film 
T;: ix ; r-' ."^ - i: coun ; wha: colour wants 
si; :■" 
L.-.-:. ?. rrr :r;:h. all, sir; I see none 
sTrj* ri5. 
Nrr ?>--? jhe rir» fcr. 

r_t'. 1 ..-.-. J ;r-r:.A:ch d here. 
/•-■: A ":.. c: c'rar.:ber. with less noise, 
••'in k.r..".. -:'r 
r,'r r.;.- ro.-r - jrr.ar. » r..vaoe*er she i*-as. 
.~T - :• -: r.; . ::* i» e ■^e pleased to have it 

I"" —5. 

Ar.- :>.:- *;/. >.Lr?i :o do what wecom- 

!< ti^c vrcr -o-cck ::r rr.or.ey? 

.-.-r Yi< — y "jri : 
1 T*\."c:"i r. j: :ri5: ^u: few. an' I could chuse. 

-"■ - l.^r: ^^: :r.y an h:ie death upon 



An everlasting frost hangs now upon h 
And as in such a season men will km 
A heat into their bloods with emdse^ 
In spite of extreme weather, so shall « 
By art force beauty on yon lady's £ms^ 
Though death sit frowning on't a stoo 

hail. 
To beat it ofT, our pleasure shaO pRMi 
Gov. My lord. 
7>r. Hast done so soon? 
Gov. That's as your grace 
Gives approbation. 

Tyr. O, she lives again ! 
She'll presently speak to roe, keep her 
I'll have her swoon no more, tb 

treachery in't ; 
Does she not feel warmer to thee? 
G<}v. Very little, sir. 
Tyr, The heat wants cherishing d 
our arms and lips 
Shall labour life into her ; wake, • 

mistress ! 
'Tis I that call thee at the door of 

[kisses the body.'\ Ha i 
I talk so long to death, I'm sick mysd 



T?"-a; -rw Ix-ks :V.ir:ul*.y on us, and but 

Tc jT.*^ cur fyf icliiir.: :a iha: pale part 
\\ "r -ch dri-A? i-r r.:ar.y p::ies from these 

Arid :r> rsrwarA :\-r : sh.*!* outlast thy end. 

A:>i rr!k^->. ::> :>.y fr.er.i s fcrrunes and his , Methinks an evil scent still follovsi 
t'r^f r i . Gcv. May be 'tis nothing but the ool 

.-.-:. S.-.V ycu ^> --.y l:»ri? 1 11 work out sir, 

r-v : iAr: ir.cr.. That I laid on. 

r..: 1 .. > : .-.r: e-.-v-iih. Tyr. Is that so strong? 

.■■..■,-..:.: ;■:--.• • Gcv. Yes, 'faith, sir, 

; "Twas the best poison I could get 
money. [ Tkrows off his di^ 



-^ . ' .. - 






:".;r.^ shakes Tvr. Govianus ! 



1... 






Goz: O thou sacrilegious villain ! 
":y suj'.' ur.'wllowd Thou thief of rest, robber of monumen 
": > ■■ :---- Cannot the body, after funeral, 

V.:: ::.,"i:.^ v\-."".> :",-?:. r." i :: iv.us: go for- Sleep in the grave for thee? must il 

•.' .-.r.i raised, 

V > :."-.- :' ; >v r.: .^;" :vy '.ve :.%!< rest : Only to please the wickedness of thine ( 
i\\-. >,-.:". ;.,-'..:.::%■. :r.ujh ..lused .;::d Do all things end with death, and not 
:.■ .- ; lust? 

V-. .-.•■..■.< • . .-. ■;/*■; .v.- *";lv .vj;-. ' Hast thou devised a new way to dan 

V .'.: .; 1 "..-.•. <c".: iVrjr.c :o i»cno\v tion, 

■.■.•.•.: . More dreadful than the soul of any sin 

\\" :"-. -. '.-..-y Vr>,^:": :"-..i: wore a f.r.e work- ' Did ever pass yet between earth andh< 

•",'.".. Dost strive to be particularly plagued 

I >'-.^u'.v: Vv.; :,^v^ !v.:::: '.^•. j : ::ii ; bu:. a\is ! Above all ghosts beside? is thy prides 

i.-t-igrire Thou scorn "st a partner in thy torm 



.\< 



hitv^ :ho>,' ::.;:\i lou^h Ivviios whence ihev 

l.i:o IS n.vr.ovc.i I'rom her now, as the: 

Nvar:v.:h 
Of the brigh.: sun from us, when it makes 

winter. 
And kills wiih WAkmd co\duvi?,s\ sq \s*t 

yonder : 



too! 
Tvr. What fur\' gave thee boldne 
attempt 

Tliis deed, for which I'll doom theewi 
death 



Beyond the Frenchmen's tortures ? 
Gaz'. I smile at thee. 

Draw all the deaths that ever nun) 
. suffer'd 
\Mx\\.Ck owtV^-jiiliQ help thine own ia\"eEt 
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e my end as rare as this thy 

s fearfol to the eyes of women, 

shsJl fly singing to bis lodging, 

of that rough weather. DocNn 

jnantl 

iar'd death I'd never appear'd 

this act upon me, whidi e*en 
iirs me 

mistress' spirit, — ^it loves me for't. 
heart 'twould prove destruction 

aring 'twas for her, charged me 

•£ Ghost, im ike same form as ike 
Body in ike chair. 

rhy glories shall be shorten'd ; 
s within there? 

[He sees the Ghost 
ot thee, thou enemy to firmness, 
's earthquake ! 
/eLcome to mine eyes, 
* day-spring from the morning's 
b 

lat wretch whose nights are 
us f 

' to captives, health to labourers, 
still to old people, never weary 

me art thou to me! the deed's 

» 

en of spirits ! he has his end upon 

r shall return to rest again, 
buser falls, and has no power 
lee farther. 
My truest love ! 
honour'd here, and blest above. 
>h, if there be a hell for flesh and 

within this bosom. 

Enier Nobles. 

My lords, treason ! 
low, death, I'm for thee ; wel- 

iX 

Tour king's poison 'd ! 

The King of heaven be praised 

A 

jAy hold on him, 

uiusl 

E'en with the best ^oves 

St hearts that ever subjects owed. 

^ow's that? I charge you all, 

lands on him 



J/At. Look yoa, my lord, your will shall 
be obey 'd : 
Here comes anodber, well hare bis hand 
too. 

EaUr Helvetius. 

Hel. Yoa shall hare both mine, if that 

woik go forward. 
Beside my \-oioe and knee. 

Tyr. Hei\-etius ! 
Then my destruction was confirm'd amongst 

'em ; 
Premeditation wrought it. O, my tor- 
ments ! 
All, Lire Govianus long, our \irtuous 

king ! [Fhurisk. 

Tyr. That thunder strikes me dead. 
Gov. I cannot better 
Reward my joys than with astonish'd 

silence ; 
For all the wealth of words is not of 

power 
To make up thanks for you, my honour'd 

lords: 
I'm like a man pluck'd up from many 

waters. 
That never look'd for help, and am here 

placed. 
Upon this cheerful mountain, where pros- 
perity 
Shoots forth her richest beam. 

Mem. Long-injured lord ! 
The t>Tanny of his actions grew so 

weighty. 
His life so vicious— 

Hel. To which this is witness, 
Monster in sin ! this, the disquieted body 
Of my too resolute child in honour's war. 
Mem, That he became as hateful to our 

minds — 
Hel. As death's unwelcome to a house 

of riches ; 
Or what can more express it? 

Gov. Well, he's gone. 
And all the kingdom's evils perish with 

him ! 
And since the body of that virtuous lady 
Is taken from her rest, in memory 
Of her admired mistress, 'tis Qur will. 
It receive honour dead, as it took part 
With us in all afflictions when it lived ; 
Here place her in this throne, crown her 

our queen, 
The first and last that ever we make 

ours : 
Her constancy strikes so much firmness in 

us. 
That honour done, let her be solemnly 

borne 
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Unio the house of peaice, from whence she 

As queen of silence. 

ITii spirit kin iTilin ngai«. and 
iliiVi to gQ out wilh Ihs body, ai it 

Thou needsl m 



And not believe report : oiir a 
We cannot reverence cbaslily 
Lead on I 
1 would, (hose ladies that fiU boaodrl 
Might all be borne so h< 

Q-Sf/fRii muiic fiiyi (ka 



O VSTISE MEN AND ALL 
THE REST FOOLS. 




Two IViu Men and all Hu rest Fooles ; or, a Comicali Morall, censuring tbe follies < 
as it hath beene diverse times acted. Anno z6ip. [This piece is enumerated among 
Chapman's writings by Winstanley in 1687, and by Langbaine in 1691.] 
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STO Wise Men and all the rest Fools : 



NAMES OF THE ACTORS. 



Proberio. 


Simplo. 


Noverindo. 


/^tonio. 


Securus. 


Hermito. 


Rustico. 


Hortano. 


Acute. 


Sperato. 


Spurco. 


Gulato. 


Insatiato. 


Infaelicito. 


Granato. 


Lamia. 


Susanna. 


Phantastico. 


Malingua. 


Mureto. 


Camerado. 


Furioso. 


Corraso. 


Pestifero. 


Purgato. 


Stercorato. 


Vulcano. 


P^irogracio. 


Levitia. 
PROLOGUS. 





noble and worthy Assembly : It 
en a very ancient and laudable 
in the best governed common- 
to admit and favourably to allow 
s and discourses upon the Stage 
IS reasons ; but especially two. 
, to entertain the well-conditioned 
nth some delightful and fruitful 
thereby as it were to deceive idle- 
hat time which it had allotted for 
iiposes. The other, for the just 
aon of such as with serious and 
ve advisings cannot or will not be 
admonished and corrected. The 
these two xespects hath begotten 



this Dialogue ready to be acted, priDcipally 
and specially pointiDg that Imp, which is 
unfortunately fostered up to this day, to* 
ruin itself with Infamy. Only this comfort 
is afforded, that if he be present and withal' 
silent, he may suppose that of all others it 
concerns not him. If he be absent (as 
most likely he is) then every other that 
finds himself parcel-gilt may see the 
deformity and forbear the excess. Other 
touches and passages are which our Author 
and we present not with mind to offend- 
any, but to please the well-disposed. And 
so in the name of all the rest I entreat 
courteous audience and pardon of all faults.. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
Enter Proberio alone. 



^ vre that have been travellers 
I other kinds of people 1 So soon 
^^ ^e 2Uie attended to the Bourse 
;^^yi]5 of merchants. There we 
the -whole world hath need to be 
^^2L and directed by us in matters 



of greatest moment, such as is traffic and 
commerce with foreign nations, and the 
state and disposition of those kingdoms 
through which we have passed. For it 
may be we can give intelligence of pre- 
parations and invasions, w^ can d<&mci{\- 
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strate their strength and munition. We 
can number their Captains and Generals. 
We can discover their designs and con- 
federates. And finally, we can lay plots to 
cross and make void all their purposes, and 
stratagems, which these home-bred and 
count rv-spun people can never attain unto. 
Therefore by good right we are had in 
esteem and special request and courteously 
received of counsellors of state whereso- 
ever we come.' Neither do we tie oui-selves 
to any one dominion more than another, 
but indifferently to all states we deliver 
freely the condition of every nation. And 
the place we fall into is our best beloved so 
long as there we tarry and not a minute 
longer. We oblige ourselves to no Prince 
for gold nor gain, nor be pensioners to any 
monarch : but with desire to see more we 
pass through all governments unchecked 
and uncontrolled, because we take part 
with none, offend none, nor are false to 
any. And this life we love above all lives, 
not content with any life but that which 
seeks another life. 

Enter Simplo and Noverindo. 

Monsieur Proberio, you are welcome 
home. 

Pro. That's more than you know, Signer 
Simplo. what country shall be my home ? 

Sim. Then you are welcome into Eng- 
land. 

Pro. Thanks, gentle Simplo. 

Sim. What news ? And what company 
came over with you ? 

Pro. News I have none but ordinary to 
tell you. With the State I shall have some 
business. And in my company came over 
an old acquaintance of yours, one Signor 
Antonio, a man of extraordinary action 
and faction. 

Sim. If it be the man I conjecture him 
to be, his name is plain Anthony, an 
Englishman bom some seventy miles 
from London north-west, and hath been 
beyond seas some eleven or twelve years. 

Pro. That's the man. But we call him 
Signor Antonio, by reason of his travels in 
Italy and other places. 

Sim. As he hath changed his name 
and country, hath he not altered his con- 
ditions ? I assure you he was very honest 
and of good expectation before he went. 

Pro. No, ui>on my word. He came 

over a great deal better than he went, and 

well qualified : and there was no doubt 

■ but he would continue so still but that 

covetousness, and the devil's on't. 



Sim. What ! is he given to 
were a great pity. 

Pro. Well, this Sir Antonio, or 
whether you will, hath seen manj 
and learned many strange qualiti 

Sim. Strange qualities ! be 
good as they be strange? 

Pro. Nay, do you judge. 11 
some of them ; and if you like 1 
put them in print and set then 
sold at the Hospital porch near St 
shambles, and annexed to the g 
in Magna Charta, or magno foU« 
an " Admonition to Householde] 

Sim. Well, if they deserve s 
be so : and I'll bestow the costii 
and deal with a friend for their 
sub privilegio. 

Pro. But first I'll account to 
accidents we had in travel. 

Sim. But I'll hear nothing t 
them. 

Pro. No ? what if I should fi 
Sermon preached within these ! 
at Amsterdam by a man of most 
fession and invention not ordinal 
all that lived before or behind h 
novel strain ; himself of the ri| 
Carolstadius : in which sermon 
most devoutly that it is idolatr 
against the Turk. Wouldst thoi 
that first ? 

Sim. No, what tell'st tho 
sermons ? let's have these qwUiti) 
any more digressions. 

Pro. Well, since you are so de 
shall have them by wholesale, r 
at leisure, when you come home. 

Imprimis, when he liveth in a ( 
like London, he loves to lie io 
over the kitchen because the jad 
whirl too often to waken or distn 
prayer. His dinners are for the 
ordinary, except four days in tb 
visits his house-keeping friends, 
supper a couple of eggs and a bil 
is a choice diet after a libera 
besides it saves fire and washing 

Sim. But if I were his man, 
no better cheer at his chambei 
make the cheese fry until the bi 
spent. 

Pro. But your cunning woulc 
for he hath a trick beyond your 
preserving his cheese. But to tb 

Secondly, he so cavils and wra 
any man that he deals withal, 
never agree or love after, and 
Saturday he makes even with all 
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Thou tell'st me a wonder. How 
I believe this ? 
It is so : choose whether thou wilt 
me orno. 
. Let me see how these can be 

Canst thou not reconcile them ? I 

tfioa art a very barren fellow ; thou 

BOt a spoonful of wit. I. am sorry 

ever I undertook to teach thee these 

ible tricks of Don Antonio, 

for so toughly in climbing the 

and so dangerously brought down. 

,-look'st too near-hand, as if a man 

rov for a woodcock in the next 

a bushes ; whereas thou ought'st 

ite thy aspects to thy uttermost 

ing, as those do that he on their backs 

sight of hawks which aspire beyond 

fint region. Search me the furthest 

of thy capacity, and there see if per- 

do lie as in an abstruse angle, some 

ittem of these projects. Every 

will pry if a mole or a mouse shall 

in an hour's watchmg to creep from 

right under her stand : give me the 

ing conceits to spy what springs 

the furthest ranger a mile off. 

I know not how to .dive into this 
ilcau secret. It is sure some riddle, 
ithee suspend me no longer : for if 
Aould beat my brains with an iron 
not a sprinkle of them will light 
the outside of this enigmatical pro- 
Nay, good now tell me, how he 
palters with everybody should be even 
'fsend? 
'Pro. Well, I will not stick with thee 
this once, but look not for it often ; for 
not use you to it. Find them out by 
own study for me hereafter. You are 
age, one would think. Thus it is : 
well what I say at first, for I'll not 
it again for losing of time. He is 
with all (he world every Saturday. 
were my words, and I'll make them 
mark diligently. 
\Slm, Nay, prithee dispatch, or else I 
mark as I was wont to do. The 
will be out of my mouth if you come 
quickly out with it. 
Pro. Well, every Saturday night he 
even with all the world, because 
will be the better disposed against 
ly. ilem, ha I 
\* Sim, Alas, not yet I I am not able to 
Mure it— I faint. 

' Pro. He is even that is to say. Ha, 
b.ha! 

TOL. //, 




Stm. O my heart, not yet. A penny- 
worth of A^ua vitte if I shall live. 

Pro. Hold, hold : thou shalt have it 
presently : 'tis at my tongue's end. 

Sim. Well, say on. If my senses fail 
not, I'll hear you. 

Pro. He loves nobody then, and nobody 
loves him. And thus thou seost there's no 
odds, but all even. 

Sim. What a jest this is ! there's an 
even reckoning with the devil's name. 
You shall be hanged before I'll torment 
myself with desire to hear any more of your 
knavish tricks. I'll be sworn I had like to 
[have] marred all. It wrought with me like 
a purgation. It has given me a treble 
stool at once, though I find no fault, I 
have it hot, and worse than any perfuming 
pan in the world. You scurvy fellow, an' 
'twere not for losing land I have {he lays 
his hand vpon his sword) no marvel though 
a man must be sick at heart, I swear, and 
study so hard, and strain my wits to reach 
the reason of this riddle. I am sure I did 
overshoot it forty yards, and had like to 
put a dozen cases, how these two cases 
might well enough have stood together in 
one subject, salva conscieniia, taken out of 
Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas, fully re- 
solved by them : but still I doubted I 
should fall short ; therefore I thought 
better to conceal them ; and now doest thou 
gull me thus grossly ? 

Pro. Ha, ha, ha! An thou be a good 
fellow, rehearse three or four of these cases 
thou hadst like to have produced ; and let's 
judge how fitly they had been applied if 
need had been. 

Sim. To what end? for thee to mock 
me more? You may command ; but if I 
were willing thou hast now put them quite 
out of my mind. I know not where to 
begin. 

Pro. I think so. Thou wert pockily 
distempered. 

Sim. Will't please you to proceed ? I-,et's 
hear some more of your goodly squire's 
conditions. 

Pro. Thirdly. When he means to ride to 
his country house, he goes three days 
before to some grooms at Court. And if 
from them he learn any news (if it be but 
of a posy given the King of France by his 
nurse, or that a fisherman sailing by the 
Bermoothes, saw a fire at singeing of a 
hog), this carries him scot-free to all the 
gentlemen's houses of his acquaintance 
situate, set, lying, and being within seven 
miles of the highway ol any sNi^^ >\xv\j^ ^ 



1 sliot 
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_ ..,, amlMguous, perilous, 

, . plexed and involved stratagein, what 
will liecome of jrour opinion hereafter ? 

Sim. Wlioo ! here's a business about 
riding a fow miles by many genllenien's 
houses, ns [bough it requires such ingenious 



a cap-case to put ii 



A,, 



Signor Anlhony si 



puis foot in theslirrap, is to fear lest the 
' " distress should not be at 
s perplexity in that case is 
very hardly di 

iourses methodically. 

■hirillv. to lake heed he discover no 
iih the gentleman's adversary, 
lat kind of farewell he were 
M parting. These " 






s tales aod 



familiarity 
best to raki 



be haih to cast, and recast ; to meditate 
and ponder: (□ toss and tumble; to 
revolve and resolve ; to put forward with 
fro, and pull back with contra; to object 
and confute, to throw doubts and mishaps 
like snowballs, and against tbem then to 
erect bul«arks and defences ; to admit 
wounds and scars and to apply salves ; to 
conclude, come what come will, to have cor- 
dinls in store, nnd all little enough to save 
his best beloved in his purse. And yet thou 
Dunstable breed thoughtst it as easy a 



Pn. Not fit, I n 
portions without due 

Sim. What shall I ■ 
ihdr operation ? I'm 
wilt prescribe me to ] 

Pro. Thou makeit 
rash, which full soon, 
revoke ; but I'll tty 
begin to profess this ai 
all rules and ins 
thee by thy fall 



given thee from the 
world to this day : Ihs 
and void vessel, thou : 

applied. And thus b< 
Match villains' school, 
shouldst reserve but i 

one side of thy hea<i 
t'other side to entertai 
still stirring crotchets, 
hurly-burly in thy bn 
thou hast will not k 
Therefore, if thou d 

own peace, come cli 
honesty, we'll teach e 
serve thee all thy lifetl 
acquainted, and then ! 
teach and furnish ihi 
enough (or a whole co 
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is : but canst thou tell when thou hast 
d connsel given thee ? 
Mt. Not I , no more than a child. For 
r you have made me put off all my old 
lODg, I am become a very innocent, as 
were this day taken from my mammy ; 
I trust you because you are my friend. 
tope you'll put me to none but sucli 
dnll teach xne enough for my money, 
d you say he is wise and will give mc 
ipjes enough, and then I warrant you 
I take 'em like a sponge till I be twice so 
i«I am. 
K Well, then thus far we are agreed. 
X wish you not to stand upon his 
by you, lest you be penny-wise and 
foolish. 

I. How learned you his cunning so 

ly ? have you known him long ? 

Oh, I ? why, I have known him 

thirty years at least, and conversed 

Um in his best times : somewhat it 

must think, but that's past : I 

not for anything but that I did know 

throughly. 

Has he been in Italy then, as you 
before? 

K Ay, that he has, and carried from 
more than all the towns in Italy 



What's that? 

I will not tell thee, thou hast already 

than thou canst well bear : thou art 

drunk with the very smell of his 

r else thou wouldst never so idly ask 

question wliich I told thee twenty 

K Monsieur Proberio, I have heard 
J conference between you and Simple, 
_ do so much mislike your discourse 
I cannot choose but oppose myself in 
land's behalf, whom I hear egregiously 
wronged by you, Proberio. 
L In what, Noverindo, have I done 
-Injury? 

}fyv. In all your speech generally ; and 
hmy particulars. 
^. O universal Noverindo, in what 

Icolars? 

bv. Tis no matter ; I'll tell him all 
ii wc meet next. 

^^ That's no matter, but canst thou 

rove me in anything I said ? or dost 

know any good by him that I have 

S" 'Faith, or else I know but little ; 
' you praise a friend on this fashion, I 
ice spenk the worst thou canst by 



Pro. Sir, it may Ik? Ill pleasure you so 
much : but to the matter : canst thou dis- 
prove me in anything I said ? 

A'ov. Yes, that I c;in, and that 1 will. 
I can disprove thee In that thou saidst he 
never deals with any man, but he cavils 
and wrangles with him, which is untrue. 
And I had much ado to koopin my mother 
tongue, but could have found in niy heait 
presentlyto have put the lie down thy throat, 
but I did bridle my nn'uro to hear all thou 
wouldst speak. And now to demonstrate 
thy falsehood, I say and wilt justify that 
he is as good a ten I'th' hundred man either 
to give or take as .iny is in London : and 
that he keeps his days (especially of re- 
ceipt) as strictly to an hour sis any man. 
.^nd further, that he caviller h or wnmgleth 
not with any man in this kind : therefore 
you are a lying fellow. 

Pro. Not too fonvard with your lies, 
Noverindo, if you love yourself ; for though 
I will not fight for fear of the proclamation, 
yet know I can make you give me satis- 
faction upon your knee if I would com- 
plain ; but I will seek no such advantage . 
for the cause itself gives rne victory enough 
over thee, and returns the lie most br.wely 
into thy gullet. I can prove, .Noddy 
Noverindo, that in thy own trade and his 
of decern percent., when he lost 100/., which 
the scrivener delivered his own mes- 
senger after the bond scaled (who ran 
away with the money) he brake his day, 
and sued the scrivener, striving to recover 
the whole or some composition by that 
means. 

Nov. But did he recover any ? or did the 
scrivener give him anything ? o c o ? 

Pro. Pie recovered not, nor got any- 
thing from the scrivener. But was not this 
a wrangle, and a shameful cavil ? yea, and 
with a S'overint man himself, which thou 
deniest ? 000; now thou liest in thy 
swallowing place, Noverindo. 

Nov. Signer Simplo, help me a little. 
Canst thou say no good of this g-cntlcman ? 
it frets me to the heart to hear a man of 
our own making to be thus misused. 

Sim. 'Faith, not I, not much ; saving 
that I have heard many years ago that he 
was a reasonable honest man, but for 's 
religion ; and they say still he's a kind of a 
Papist. 

Nov. Now what a rascal 'tis ! do I call 
thee to speak in his behalf, and dost thou 
prate of religion? what has he or I to do with 
religion ? I dare swear that he's an honest 
man of no religion \lntrQ.i AiTvloTvvi\ ^xA 
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yonder's the man, let's see now who dares 
charge him with religion. I hope he and 
I have work enough, and never busy our- 
selves about religion. So many bankrupts 
and housekeepers now-a-days, 'tis time to 
look about us. 

Pro. What ! dost thou find fault with 
housekeepers ? You'll please him never a 
whit with that, for an' 'twere not for good 
housekeepers he would have many hungry 
meals. 

Nov. I find fault with such housekeepers 
as dare not show their faces without their 
own doors : I cannot endure this. I'll 
complain to him on you both ; if ever he 
light on you within the lash of the law, 
there's no mercy ; and 'tis no matter, teach 
vou to speak so evil of him behind his 
back. 

Pro. Why, coxcomb, how canst thou 
tell his back was towards us ? 

Nov. Well, mock on, 'twas in his 
absence, that's all one : I'll tell him if you'll 
give me nothing. 

Pro. Give thee ! yes, a rope [Noverindo 
turns toward Antonio] ; these caterpillars 
are all for what will you give me, like 
Judas. 

Enter Noverindo and Antonio, 
at several doors. Noverindo speaks. 

Nov. Bonus dies, Signor Antonio, 
magnijico ; the worthiest gentleman that 
ever consorted with the bankers of this 
city. Sir, I hope >ou make no doubt nos 
teneri ^firmiter obligari iibiaut tuo certo 
attnrnato, b'c. And further obligamus 
nos, 6* quemlibet nostrum, heredes, 6" 
executores nostros, 6»r. The condition is 
to be ever ready at your lowest service. 

Pro. What a rogue it is ! he can speak 
nothing but obligations, as Ovid did verses. 
Ant. Grainarcecs, gentle Noverindo : 
how go the rates now ? 

Niw. Sir, you may have as much as you 
will at eight in the hundred, others pay 
ten. 

Ant. I thank you : then I have a match 

already, a friend of mine must use a 

thousand pound and entreats my band : 

I'll say he shall have it by my means. 

Thou Shalt have forty shillings in the 

hundred for brokage ; and I will gain 

other forty shillings, this is but twelve in 

the hundred, that's dog cheap; I know 

some pay a good deal more. And I'll 

have good land twice the worth for my 

counter security. Let me alone to hamper 

them. 



' Nov. You are the wiser, sh 
fast find. And if they fail, 
them. I trow, upon the mortga 
Ant. Ah, ha, art avis^ of I 
I shall do them good to roal 
take heed of others. And whi 
me? a bargain is a bargain ; a 
them a little more for their Ian* 
forfeited, they may thank n 
parting with the land : for it is 
a man would dig it, that it 
hell, and there's no rederoptioi] 
Nov. Well, this is agreed ; 
will have 3000/., speak but the 
give three days' warning, we 
your whistle, as your wife was ^ 
but there's a thing I must im 
which, I hope, you will take 
hands, being but the relator. 

Ant. What ? is any bankrup 
my sums put forth ? * 

Nov. Not one, they are a: 
your chest. 

Ant. Let it be what it will t 
not a rush. 

Nov. Sir, it is some discredii 
be true. 

Ant. If it be true, and discie 
ft not. 

Nov. Ah, noble Antony [A 
him], pardon me if I be bol< 
worship, for no man could h 
more pithily, and more like on 
porate brother than this was : 1 
all the world, so are we ; ne 
say what men will. We cou 
richly if men had cause to sp 
us : give me your hand. I'll li 
with you for that word ; and Ic 
this hand of mine I reach you 
of all our company ; now I da 
thing to you without fear, 01 
That which I was so unwillin 
was no more but this : it is v( 
reported that you never deal < 
with any but you cavil, wranj 
wrench, shift, chap, change, de 
go back from your word, brea 
play all manner of foul play ; 
all men speak evil of you, and i 
had once commerce, will n 
meddle with you. 

Ant. All this is nothing. I 1 
twenty times so much with my 
and smile at the poor fellows 
spend their time with talking of 
didst thou ever hear but I gainedt 
Nov. Nay, that's certain : 
agree on that as a verdict. 
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WhTi there's it then. Now thou 
wit lodgeth ; with me, or with 



'Faith, 'tis trae. And they have 

to Charlie a man withal but con- 

'and religion, and such impertinent 

But I think I have taken down 

tof them about the word Religion of 

stamp, that you should be 

withal; and I trow I have so 

them that you shall not need to 

yonrself with studying to revenge 

r. Ay, they talk their pleasure behind 
bat 1 wish they would speak One 
to ground an action upon. Didst 
bear him (whosoever he was) say, I 
Fkmsst? 

«. O no, sir, I warrant you, they 

not for forty pounds say so. But 

tyoa were one, that you look like one, 

our heart is so still, if you durst for 

iome of your goods, that you were 

when you stuck to it, that now 

ilfeemble ; and such like words, full 

icion, but not to bear an action. 

are crafty enough for that. But I 

r, iir, you are too wise, and so I 

for you. 

Tbou didst well. I know some of 

would gladly catch me in a trip. 

tin watch them well enough. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

BmUr Securus and Hermito at 
several doors. 

Sir Hermito, no man better met 
tban. yourself. I was in great care 
asMdate in the affair with this day, 
_a]ffl0st every day I undertake. 

Sr, my society will afford you 

contentment if my daily tasks re- 

not my attendance, where by per- 

vow I have engaged all my hours 

my death. For I am fit for no other 

lent but my beads. Nevertheless, 

^ j»e you briefly to let me know 

desire I will by my answer give you 

~ »Ie satisfaction. 

JSr. When I do seriously consider the 

's present condition, and that we 

converse abroad with all sorts of 

are subject to so m<my mistakings, 

and untrue reports, that it 

the skill of anv man to carry him- 

V uprightly and without blame, I begin 
> juage you and your like only happy. 




who choosing to leave the world l)av.' pro- 
cured quietness to your life. But, Sir 
Hermito, I marvel what hath removed 
you from your cave to the count r>'. Are 
you as weary of private living as l am of 
too much company? The news must 
needs be great and strange whicii brings 
you hither. 

Her. No such matter as that my in- 
tended course of dwelling with myself, 
sequestered from all resort, should have an 
end so long as my abode in this world 
endureth. Far l>e it from my thought 
ever to wish the change of my estate. As 
now I am 1 trouble not others, nor any 
man offendeth me. And wliere no mis- 
like is, who can think of alteration ? my 
resolution hath bred my contentment ; the 
peace which I enjoy counter-valueth all 
manner of wants. And my spiritual exer- 
cises t?ike away tediousness. The cause 
of my coming hither. Sir SecunLs, is a 
Proclamation lately set forth by the King, 
that all his subjects being men of twenty- 
one years and upwards, living within fifty 
[ miles of the Court, shall appear there within 
i fourteen days after notice given them. And 
about three days past, a pilgrim passing 
by my cell, told me of this edict, and that 
it was upon allegiance. So I, being his 
j subject (though serving him to no other 
: purpose but praying for him) thought 
' it my duty to make my appearance, and 
I to depart without delay. 
I Sec. Sir, I am right glad to have inter- 
I cepted you (whether you be travelling to 
; or fro the Court), because this day is 
appointed for hearing and determining 
. many controversies, and censuring sundry 
; sorts of people. And some of these 
; differences are beyond my learning. You 
therefore come very fitly to aid me. And. 
this whole affair being principally for 
peace-making, and ending debates without 
suit of law, you may not refuse to join 
with me in a work of so great charity. 

Her. In very deed, sir, every one ought 
^ to yield his best help to such works. And 
\ although I have already recorded my ap- 
pearance at Court, and licensed to return 
I to my poor home, 1 would willingly 
' spend some hours with you to so good a 
purpose, yet, alas, sir, I am like to prevail 
very little with anybody, wanting both 
acquaintance and authority among them 
whosoever they be : therefore I entreat my 
fruitless presence may be spared ; but I will 
not be wanting to you with my prayers for 
your success. 
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Sec. Sir, for your authority and ac- 
quaintance it shall not skill. All that I 
have both those ways, shall be conferred 
upon you equally with myself. If they 
despise you, they shall contemn me also. 
Oi)ly I entreat your company this day, 
and then I cease troubling you further 
whatsoever need require hereafter. 

Her. Sir, I expect no entreaty, neither 
will I wrong you so much as to make 
further request to my poor self. I stay 
willingly, and am at your service in all 
things. 

Sec. No servant of mine, sir, but my 
friend upon equal terms. 

\^They both sit down in chairs some 
distance each from other, 

ACT II. 

SCENE L 

Enter Rustico. Hortano, Acuto, and 
Vulcano. 

Rus. Neighbour Hortano, I have con- 
sidered of the great coil we had the last 
Sabouth after evening prayer in the vestry 
about putting down the Hoiy-days. It 
hinders our business much. And me- 
thinks this praying in a Church among 
those of high degree is nothing pleasan table, 
and blushing takes away my devotion. I 
can pray a great deal better, and with a 
more comely grace, when I whistle at 
plough. And methiuks 'twere a goodly 
matter if every man in 's calling might 
follow his focation, and there do such 
devotion as his stomach stands to. 

Hor. 'Faith, neighbour Rustico, I am 
even of your mind, for I'll bide by it, I ha' 
more weeds grows in one Holy-d&y than 
in three worky-days. 

Rus. O, you are a gardener, it becomes 
you well to agree with the husband-man : 
if we two hold together we shall be too 
hard for twenty fools. 

Hor. Indeed 'twere a gay thing if we 
could put down these Holy-days as you 
say. Methinks 'twere an easy matter as well 
as we ha' put down the Fasting-days pell 
null, hand over head. An we would hang 
together 'twer soon done, but when some 
are so arseward 'twill never be. 

Acu. You talk you know not what. 
There were no reason in it: for that were 
the way to break all order, and give our 
minds altogether to toil, and never serve 
God. For you would not stay there neither 



if you had your will, but th 
should shortly go down for com 
will leave nothing standing. 

Rus. O, you are a tailor, yov 
your profit. For an 'twere not 
days which require fine clothes 
change, you might beg your bn 

Vul. You hit the nail on theb 
bour Rustico. Well put then 
you'll keep stroke with roe. 

Acu. Nay sirrah, if any man 
on the head it should be you, h 
are a smith : but soft, you are 
your rip-rapping that you miss t 
antil also. For my part although 
work on Holy-days as other 
Christmas-day and all, ye^ w 
miss the Holy-days for any good 
I break the order without nea 
is it so easy a matter to pu 
Holy-days, think you ? And w; 
with the furious fire-fork? 
master gardener, that will rali 
days and fasting-days like ' 
bury them all in a trench, yc 
foully deceived. For neither h 
down the fasting-days, becatise i 
bidden in churches ; nor ii 
alike, for fasting is private, ani 
well be punished ; but if you c 
church, up you go for a i 
you were my father. 

Rus. Why for all that s 
troubled with so many holy-da 
not fewer serve the turn as wel 
think our ancetrums were so p 

Acu. Yes, and with many 
kept the eves half holy. 

Rus. How didne a then for 
business? sure a were all be| 
yet twood anger me that m; 
should be a beggar — ay, it wa 

Acu. Not so neither. The 
well; and had not the twenl 
that we have, and were g 
keepers every man almost. 
all the Towns, Colleges, an( 
houses. 

Rus. Didne a so, indeed? 
my grandsir and grannam ta 
those things. Sure but t thin 
to plough and cart on the worl 
built those things you taiik « 
holydays, or else it cood never 

Acu. No, no. They suffere 
lighter works to be done on thos 
less such painful labours as th( 

Rus. Why were the Saints 
holy at all ? Tell me some re 
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They did in those days give grBit 
to smb as snffered d«Uh for Chris- 
ligion, although the nen were as 

Christ's fishermen. And therefore 
I of their martyrdom they kept holy, 
Be to Church to glorify and praise 
d for whom those Saints died : there 
x»le exhorted to do the like. 

But I mislike the very ground and 
i those holv-davs, which you say is 
g death willingly. Do not we die 
oogh, think ]rou, against our wills, 
must set up a txade of dying with a 
riU? 

Thoa speakest against reason. 
thoa must needs die, first or last, 
act better to die for a glorious cause, 
e sure of heaven, and willingly in 

memory, than against thy will 
Bg with death and overcome in the 
di great pain, and perhaps past thy 

Reason me no reasons. I speak 
Ink. I protest from my heart I had 
do any work in the world than die. 
' never come home again to my 
nd my pretty bairns ? Why, I have 

his name is Jack : he hns a face 
•favoured as any great turnip-root 

crack in the midst, which is the 
oportion of his mouth. I will not 
ly leave that boy for all the deaths 

worid. No, I will not. But if I 
leeds die whether I \^ill or no, I 
have death take me asleep, that I 
>( see his face, for if I did I would 
ay as hard as ever I could for my 

. Mr. Acuto, talk with me ; he 

like a fool. I have more wit than 

such loggerheads. 

Nay, then, I have more wit than 

uist get ; for I can make my horses 

E\ the ground, and thou must do it 
y hands and feet, else thou canst 
>money. Come, neighbour Vulcano, 
> wise' men will leave these two to 
be fools here until our turn come 
[Exeunt Rustico and Vulcano. 
. Now, Acuto, let us two conclude 
ihall become of these holy-days, and 
agree, I warrant it shall go. And 
ast almost persuaded me to let them 
But let us go and read a book I 
It home of the Lives of Saints to 
I us with stronger reasons against 
zt encounter with these dunces, and 
t will end this controversy. 

fBxeuftf, 



Sec. How think you by this, Sir tiermito? 
Would you have imagined that such [ihiin 
fellows as these be, should call a business 
of this nature in question ? Ry this you 
may guess what stirring lieads we have to 
deal withal, and how easy a matter to keep 
them in order. 

Her. It is somewhat stmngc. And the 
more unlearned the men are, the harder to 
be satisfied. But the hoi)c is that as mad- 
men do best ser\'ice when some uf their 
like are most unruly, so tliese men InMng 
alike unskilful will soon confuuml each 
other, and so give over the business. 



SCENE II. 

Enter Antonio at one door, Prubcrio and 
Simple at another. 

Ant, It is not unknown to mc that very 
many do censure my deeds as wicked and 
not beseeming a Christian. But this is the 
iniquity of the time, because they do Jiot 
distinguish between persons and seasons. 
For my actions being not ordinary, arc 
not to be judged by ordinary, but refined 
wits. For now your downright dealing is 
exploded as too subject to every mean 
capacity. 

Pro. Yonder is thy master that shall be, 
Simplo, thou shalt lose no time ; we'll to 
him suddenly. Signor Antonio, all hail lo 
your person. Here is a man desires lo 
serve you ; to be your pupil ; lo imitate 
your actions so near as his vessel can hold 
the print. And he will do well. For he 
is made all of wax. very pliant, empty of 
all things but a little money, and a tene- 
ment or two of land lying next your free- 
hold on the south side, worth ic/. per 
annum. 

Ant. He is welcome. Have you given 
him any principles such as you know arc 
necessary ? and is he docihle ? 

Pro. He is ready for your hand, sir. I 
will not commit such an error (knowing 
you as 1 do), but lay the foundation. You 
may work upon him as you list, I warrant 
you. 

Sim. Sir, I hope you shall find me 
diligent and according to your heart. 

Ant. Thou hast a good stem coun- 
tenance. I like thee well : if thy mind be 
as untoward, it will be suitable. 

Sim. I warrant you, sir, no man shall 
get any thing of me, but I will know how 
he comes by it, excei^l ^jomx^rM^ H*\vom. I 



I 



\ 
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will uusi wiib all 1 have. Deal with me 

AnI. 1 ihank you. Nay, if 1 deal not 
well uilb you. I wub no man should deal 
iU wilh me. 1 hcstj you have land lying 
near mc ; I would hare you be a. good 
bosbuid nnd keep il. Let me Ijiy np 
Titingj safe lesl some d 






Stm. Tbjt you shall, »r: here Ib^be. 
Hwy ihall be in (awn la you for my good 
tiehA«iour, lor I Ihiok no man »ill gi' 
his vorI for me. 

Ami. Thou art th* Qclsl inan for □ 
IhU ever 1 me! wilhal ; not any man 
thiiik will undertake I shall be a. goi 

Sim. Tis ao matter, sir ; I will stand 
your genileness. 

Ant, Wellsikid ; and TU even deal vrilh 
Ihee Iheieaftcr. 

[EnKMl Aniotuo and Smpli 

Prs. TTiou h«si > service a dog woul 
DO! have il, except hii tail were already f 
short cut lo his breech that no more coul 
be SFwrd. I wamni Ihouhasi seen 111 
lost of ihy writings. They will pull thy 
land after Iherii. And Ihal's but law. 
TivMsit urn turn tmtrt. [Eiil Pniberio. 
Eiiler Hortano iiK^ .\cuto. 

f/er. Is il true Ihal you lold me, Acu 
■I OUT bsi parle heie. Ihal Ihetc were &i 
valianl people m limes past thai willin; 
■od cheerfully went to Ibeir dealh wl 
tbej mj[^[ have enjoyed life longer ? 

we should discredit all histoiiogmphe . 
who wake honourable mention of ihem in 
all ages before us. And in out own lime 
and memory [here have been many such men. 

Ihese peopli 
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^ Now I iiav; it;— Hij/ri 

«. Not so, neither ; you 

well and prooounceit jnstns 1 1 

"- - Thai I will be sure 10 d 

Thus then :— Hi-slo-ri, 

Slay there. Now rap 

and Hortano ioBti in kii tiamk 

iw many teelh ha' you? li 

hough 1 who's within there? 



I. What 



ido? 



Acu. 



Why tc 
for I ha' but just twentj 
And what of Ihat? 
Many, because you'll 



id that t 
id 1 have the like numbe 
Ay, and I'H mea-sureyour 1on| 
it be longer than mine il may bi 
for it is my duly being a gatden 
by tine and level. 

Acu. lliafs no matter; so 
utter the syllables full as I do. 
" make no question 



lack a 






sulldiub as full as you. 

Aca. A sillabub ? I did i 
sillabub. 

Hor. No? thai you did. 
by all Ihis company. 

observe every syllnble. 



Acu. Cansl thou tell what as 
Hqi: Nd, uot I more ihan raj 
Acu. How wilt thou obsert'e 

if thou know not a syllable ? 
Uor. Let me alone for tbal : I 

shift. Do you say the word, ai 






of soldier 



Forihey i 



go lo kill and contend, not meaning K 
which only Ibey strive against, and avoid I 
by all meius they can. and provide aboi* 
all Ihin^ to be well-armed far safety □' 
lib. But the martyr with not resisting 
conqiKIs dealh, and fears not thHI which i: 
feared and shunned of all others, 'iliere- 
fore I think them worthy of great hi 
and perpetual memory. Dut wh 
Ihay, say you, that give testimony of Ihero? 
methoujfht it was a very fine word. 

AiK. They be hislonogiaphers. 

/fir. 0,kalor«<isgtr/iri.- i.bra.iK-wari'. 
I U make a knot ouh^ \eUen. 

Afu. No ! histDriognpYieis. nam. 



is framed of syllables. 
r. Very well ; how shood I 
lum me loose. 111 take ill 
^ps out of thy mouth ai \ 

'. Come then, mark well. 



Acu. That's right iniJetd. 

H^r. 13.VI. did not I tell yoni 
3U never had an apler scholar i 
laa I am ; 'Iwool do you go« 
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indcsed. tiovr put it together, and 

it short, ns I did. 

. I ^^11 ; but you need not doubt 

s safe, and will never be lost. But 

sfy you I'll do it, and that quickly,— 

:-cockafurrs. 

f. ^Vhoo I the longer the worse. 

'. That's your faut, that wood ha' me 

so fast : and 'tis a very scurvy word 
, except a man have a mouth made 
liter. 

w. I think you are fasting to-day, and 
lindeis your speech ; go play and fill 
belly : and we'll at it again soon. 
r. Thanks, gentle master; and the 

time you teach me we'll do it very 
ly an't please you. For I do not mean 
5 very lavish of my learning, when it 

be at the biggest, in no company but 

s. 

nc. So do all cunning folks : be dainty 
nxr skill or else you shall never be en- 
ed at first nor thanked at last. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Vulcano and Rustico. 

mL You have been a great while prating 
I that pricking fellow and make no 
»ning of my neighbour Rustico and 
Belike you think to engross the 
our of the whole business to yourselves. 

I tell you plainly, if you have 'termined 
jMit the Holy-days down you shall not 
en us so : for it shall be well known that 
ilped to knock 'em down as much as any 
Q in the parish, and that I gave the 
test stroke about it. 
^or. Sir, you are much mistaken. The 
lor is an nonest man, and a true man 
though it be impossible), and we are fully 
reed they shall stand, and be kept as 
ly as they were the last year. 
Pui. Are you so, sir? you are but a 
iacfaerous fellow for your labour, and a 
Ward too : for I warrant thou hadst rather 
' at a good dinner than a battle ; were 
A we two worthy to be of the council ? 
^ell ! I'll be even with thee for this trick. 
'1 swear, I'll not say a prayer for a twelve- 
OQtb upon any holy-day that shall do any 
'ing creature good. 

Hor. What a villain is this ! then thou 
flt not pray for th>'self ? 

Vmi. r<fo,goodmnn woodcock? as though 
^cxe a living creature. 

Hor. Yes ; a man would think so ; art 
KHinot? 



Vtil. No. that 1 am not. And 111 prove 
it by an argumen, and a silligim too. I 
tell thee, i can chop logic an I list. I 
can prove thee an ass. or any such horn 
beast >»ith a truce. 1 learnt it at Sturbridge 
fair, the while I was selling hobnails : there 
was such argcnication among the scholars 
there, whether mynag wliicli 1 gelt the year 
before were now a horse or no. It sct'um 
all on such a froth with spouting one n^ainst 
the tother, that some of the slaver llj;hted 
on my face, and yet I had my nag l)et\\'ccn 
them and me for fear they would fight, and 
pull me under their feet. Hut an they had 
fought I never meant to part um. To be 
short : wKh gaping upon them, I swallowed 
so much logic as will serve me the longest 
day of my life. And now I'll practise upon 
thee to prove myself no living creature. 

Hor. What a goose art thou ! Is it 
possible thou canst speak, and yet be no 
living creature? prove this, and prove 
anything. 

Vul. I will prove this : and I will prove 
anj'thing by logic : what a maim it is for 
a man to be ignorant of the Nnrtue and 
power of logic. I pity thee, .ind all such 
as be unlearned like thyself. Why, man, I 
will prove by logic that he which was the 
last year and yet lives, is Not. 

Hor. That were strange! How? He 
that was the last year and yet lives, is not. 
I cannot doise how this should be : for if 
he live, how can he choose but have a 
being? 

Vul. Now it shall appear how short you 
are with want of logic. Rut 1 11 teach 
thee a little. He that was the last year 
{yea and the last weel:) an honest man, and 
yet lives, is not no70 an honest man. 

Hor. This may be. For 1 have heard 
an old saying (and I think it be tnie) that 
a man may as soon depart with his honesty 
as with anything he hath. 

Vul. So then. Dost not thou think now, 
that I am as well able to prove myself no 
living creature ? 

Hor. I promise you I am in some doubt 
of it now : go on. 

Vul. Every living creature loves some 
other creature. But I love no other crea- 
ture. Ergo, / am no living creature. 
Now, Hortano, take all the herbs in thy 
garden and still their water to powder, 
thou canst never wash out the strength of 
this argomen. I make it just as they did 
theirs at Cambridge about my nag. I 
remember the words, and shall do as long 
as my nag Uves. Fos orve of the,vas\Kiuted 




hjih iit Aim hjise sIphci, is a horst. But 



Ihh animal (mcnning mc) hath hant-slaHti 


Km. YousayhoDc 


IN him. E^o. he is a hont. I wns 


are de^rous to have 


alricktn in such a maa; (knowing Ihat I 


none of us he his owi 


did oul ilie liorse-stones) Ihat I was like to 




Sink ulit're 1 stood, and ercD preMintly la 


house-keeper, and pc 


congcl into a hoise. But there was by 


his neighbours : h< 


chance an honest schoUt by. *ho saw my 


peace, so there is i 


eolour quite gone, look pily on me, and 
bnde mc be of good cheer. I ^ould not be 


mind before him, nrai 




a horse : and told the odiet to bis iace, 


Acu. Well nol ref 


Ih.it there was a /jo' m his atgumeii. 
And tlieii fetched him about with a 


is honest. 
Ru<. God save you 






Stones nhich I liad eaten were consumed, 


againsl two. ReaSDi 


and bccaiiK such stulT as I i^nnol tell you 


sides, and neither p 


witliout i^ir Reverence of your teeth : and 


olher. In the end w< 


that Ihey did not grow in me as ihey do in 


matter lo you ; we bt 


horses ; crga. the case was allered. Then 


and onler it as you 


upon ihis point of growing and not gro*- 


shaU it be. 


ing, there was such a stir, that all the 


Stc. The controv 


horse-coursers in the fair came about us. 


skill, il being matu 



. d they did gros . 

ind such pon-Iakiug on both sides, that 
in the end I was eonlenl (being desirous 
10 make them friends) lo be searched in the 
:>pen markel. and so was cleared before 
^hem all to have no more stones thaji I 
ihould have. And glad was 1 that 1 was 
not a horse. Had not I. think you. good 
»iise lo remember It^ic? Yes, 1 shall 
never forget it if I should live a hundred 



incestois (wlijch did 
special reasons foi t 
holy. Whal their re 



strangers to y 
Her. You a 
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ire very forward to take the 
Tiy mouth, as if you had more 
hink not so. I began first to 
this man, therefore I will have 
xl. Sir, our business with you 
It, for I am a hot fellow, and I 

and short. This tailor takes 
ide stitches, and draws out the 
ke his work seem much. Our 
tS for the Holy-days as they, 
be Kalender, whether it were 
hould be returned into working 
y 'were at the first, or remain to 

end. If you judge they ought 
nre are content, and will work 
:her times. If you will have them 
t>ut say the word, and hold up 
; well maul 'em to the ground at 

»ur question is not hard to 
d fit enough for me to deliver 
on inl It is true, they were all 
ays at the first. For which 
is said, such work as thou doest, 

those six days, and not on the 
ly. Yet God did never forbid 
ose six days to be kept holy. 
Ihristian Church hath appointed 
i to be kept holy in memory of 
Ich suffered divers torments for 
ke, who suffered all for them, 
jm alL And those to be kept to 
5 end, that their facts and fame 
er die, but encourage others to 
ir bloody but heavenly steps. 

since the Church of God, and 
r Christian Countries have so 
, let no man's private rashness 
uch alteration, as to make away 
It the Holy-days, but with due 
to observe them. 
od's blessing on you, sir, you 
! coi^scated my conceit. I'll kill 
rould have them down. Such a 
ery day would make me keep all 

Uie week holy. Good neighbour 
ou and I will hang together, and 
•gether. I'll never meddle with 
r out .of the length and breadth 
vil, fall back, fall edge while I 

Methinks I am good enough 
ittle teaching. I shall never need 
hereafter. I could find in my 

to hanging presently, and be a 

1 might have no time to think of 
but go alive to heaven. 

Th^ all make obeisance to the 

Hermit, and turn aside. 
told you 90 much before, you 



never needed to hax-e troubled the good 
man. 

Vml. Thou told roe so ? what care I for 
thy telling? If thou told me my father 
were dead (though I knew he be buried) I 
will not beUe\'e thee. And \*et I would not 
for forty pound he were alive again. This 
is a gra\'e man, and his very countenance 
speaks truth. Tauk no more on't, I am 
quite dissoh-ed they shall stand fast ; and 
I'll keep them very devoutly. And I'll 
persiade all the parish to do the like. 

Actt. Thou teach all the parish ! Wilt 
thou turn preacher? 

Vul. No preacher, sir; but I hope all the 
parish comes to my shop for one thing or 
other. And cannot I give 'em part of my 
talent as well as the cobblers are wont to 
do, and I am sure it will become me as 
handsomely as them. 

[Exeunt Vulcano, Acuto, Rustico, 
Hortano. 



SCENE IV. 

Enter Antonio, Simplo. 

Ant. Go Simplo to Mistress Sylvester in 
Sheere-lane. Desire her to lend me a pair of 
sheets, a pillow-bier, half-a-dozcn of 
napkins, and a towel. 

Sim. I will, sir (Ae steps forward and 
suddenly stops) ; but now I remember me 
Proberio told mc you have linen enough of 
your own. 

Ant. He was the more fool to tell you 
so ; but you must not use to cross mc thus. 
Do as you are bidden. Will not our own 
last the longer if we wear of other folks' 
sometimes? when we have gone through 
all our friends so often that none will lend 
us, then 'tis time enough to wear our own. 

Sim. I understand the conceit now. 
I'll tell her you lost your key. 

Ant. Best of all. Do so. I perceive 
thou need'st no broker. 

Sim. No, sir, no ; such a tutor as you 
will serve turn well enough. 

[Exit Simplo. 

Enter Proberio. 

Ant. Friend Proberio, you come in good 
time. I was beholding to you in my 
greatest necessity: and I purpose to 
rdquite all your deserts. At this present an 
accident is fallen, which will be beneficial 
to you with a little diligence ha^J. A 
messenger of mine received a hundred 
pound by my ditecUon itook a vjAncsmx V& \ 
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this town, and ran away with it into 
Ireland ; find him out, and get the hundred 
pound : 1 give it you. 

Pro, I thank you, sir, but it is a 
thousand to one I shall never find him ; 
and if I do, I know not the man, and the 
money perhaps spent. 

Amt. If this fail I'll give you another as 
beneficial as it. 

Pro. That's easily done. For I think 
this is little worth. 

Ant. I have an employment for you. 
One Sir Retlaw, and Master Eloc, his 
father-in-law,- are bound with me in divers 
bonds ; I for them, and they for me. The 
whole sum is a thousand pound, the 
greater part they are to pay. 1 have their 
counter-bonds for all. What they have 
for my debt I know not I would have 
you be perfect in the accompts as they 
stand in my book and then demand a 
reckoning between us. 

Pro. Well, sir, this shall be done with 
effect. \^Exit Proberio. 

Enter Simplo. 

Sim. Sir, I have brought the linen ; she 
lent it willingly — so I saved the lie ; she 
desires you to sup with her to-night. 

Ant. Ha, sup there? with all my heart. 
But how shall I do with my two eggs at 
home? tljey will be too stale ; remember 
soon to carry them to the Alehouse, but 
measure them well in your hand with 
griping. 

Sim. I will, sir. I would desire your 
counsel in a matter concerns myself. One 
Frith, a neighbour of yours, desires to buy 
my land, whereof you have the writings, 
and will give me more than 'tis worth. 
What will you advise me to do ? 

Ant. I think it not amiss to take his 
money, and put it out to use, and therein 
I can pleasure you. My scrivener shall do 
it as for me, and he will get good men for 
your money. 

Sim. I thank you, sir. Then I wrill 
absolutely bargain with him, and send him 
to you for my writings. 

Ant. Do so : but be not long, for I have 
business instantly for you. 

[Exit Simplo. 

What -an ass this is ! doth he think I 
win let any man buy a thing so near my 
nose but I will lay hold of it with my teeth? 
I will have his land, do what he can. 
And I will have it one forty pound the 
cheaper for this trick that he will offer to 
sell it from me. He thinks belike to make 



a porter of me to carry his writings fr 
lawyer to lawyer ; but if I be, I will 
well paid for my pains. I have a de 
in my head, which I will extend to 
uttermost, seeing he puts me to it. 
there's a trust with all my heart to 
other men's turns. No, I never 
that. I remember to have learned 
charity begins with itself. And a 
Jicks his own fingers before he dishes i 
meat for others. Do they not know 
it is to get writings out of my hands ? 
seems they never entered bond to me. 
they had they would not presume thus, 
nothing else would serve to hold them, 
this I can allege, that they are my 
for his good behaviour (although I carei 
sixpence for any security, because I 
mean to trust him for a crown's wonliJ 
anything). And I have all of yoa 
witness that for his good behaviour 
pawned them to me. 

Enter Frith. 

Fri. I am glad to meet you here, 
your man and I have bargained kx 
land not far from me, but very near yo^' 

Ant. Welcome, neighbour FriA. 
me speak with you aside. Take 
what you do. His title is naught, dsel 
would have had it myself, and you knovi 
lies fit for me. But let him not knov \ 
said so. 

Fri. I were much to blame if I she 
sir ; no, I warrant you. I thank you 
this caveat. I might soon have lost 
money so. 

Enter Simplo. 

Ant. Stay awhile, you shall hear 
to his face. Come hither, Simplo. 
honest man tells me, he is in speech wi^ 
you about your land, and I was content 
let you run on your course. But do yotjj 
forget that it is pawned to me for yc 
good behaviour? 

Sim. Sir, such a thing there was. Ball 
my hope is you will not be my hindrance.^ 

Ant. Your hindrance ! No : but 
this be true (as you cannot deny it) hai 
you not forfeited your land and writii^] 
by your evil behaviour, offering to sell it ' 
a stranger and not to me ? 

Fri. That's a plain case, sir. Ill 
meddle with his land, nor any of 
neighbours shall, for I will tell them 
Nay, I may say to you, sir, I am told 1 
hath no good title to it. 

Ant. Were you told so ? Well, farefdi 
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bour Frith. [Exit Frith.] How 
Simple? To keep your land, no 
will be your tenant ; and to sell it, 
will deal with you? Did yoii not 
him say it is reported you have no 
title? Well: in hope you will do 
rue service. I will help you out of 
briars. Tell me true, what should 
ve given for your land ? 
«. Indeed, sir, he should have paid me 
and if you hdp me not I am undone. 
t. It haid been worth 150/. if it had 
)een thus disgraced, but now 'tis 
. little. Well, if I give you 100/. for 
at will you say? 

». If you will give me 100/. for it I 
think myself much bound to you 
I live. And so I doubt not but you 
eep the land safe. For the title was 
xxl as could be until you had my 
gs. It may be they took wet in the 
reat rain, and so they did shrink. 
t. I will give thee 100/., and no rain 
brink the money. The sun will do it 
hurt ; for it will melt very fast. 
w. You know how to keep it from 
3g better than I. Let me entreat you 
ler it as your own. 

:/. I will give thee my credit for that. 
[^Exeunt Antonio and Simple, 
r. It is much to be feared that this 
ly griper will utterly spoil this poor 
both of money and land : his mind is 
ether upon deceit and ruin of others, 
rity any honest body should have to do 
tiim that studieth nothing but mischief. 
r. I am sorry to see so much wicked- 
in one man as appears in him ; he is 
to infect a whole country, and it were 
)py thing if he were banished the com- 
e of aJU Christians. 



ACT in. 

SCENE L 

r Sperato, with hawk and spaniels, 
Spurco with hounds and Gulato. 

•. Of all the music in the world there 
le like to that which is found in hawk- 
For the questing of spaniels, the 
r of partridges, the gingling of hawk's 
*and thundering of horse-heels is the 
uoncert, and pleaseth me above all 

tts. 

r. Your comparison is too general. 



Had you excepted hunting I might have 
joined hands with you against aU others, 
but now I am become your adversary. 
For it is confessed of all sorts, that the 
music in hunting, both for continuance of 
the sport, for a delightful exercise con- 
tenting the ear, and gentlemanlike pastime 
the worid cannot compare with us, and so 
we hunters carry the bell away. 

Spe. Indeed you hunters carry the bell, 
but not for any good doing, no more than 
you do by carrying the horn to every man's 
house. What time and ohier your hounds 
observe with their natural harmony, I 
will not dispute (they and their keepers 
being seldom in order) but of this I am 
sure, that there are few kennels of hounds 
in England, but while some are in chase 
after hare or fox, others are killing sheep 
in full cry of the poor harmless beast ; 
whereupon is grown that proverb. The fox 
kills the lainbs, and the hounds the old 
sheep. But I cannot endure you should 
challenge hunting to suit better with a 
gentleman than hawking. Every clown 
can keep a dog, and the more carrion he 
eateth the more egregiously he smelleth ; 
but the hawk adometh a king's fist, besides 
the admirable conquest the falconer maketh 
in a hawk's nature, bringing the wild hag- 
gard, having all the earth and seas to scour 
over uncontrollable, to attend and obey 
her keeper, so that at his very voice she 
turns toward and stoops to his glove. 
Hounds are so prejudicial to the Common- 
wealth that I dare undertake to prove, that 
next unto drunkards, they are the greatest 
spoilers of poor men's bread. 

Gnl. I like all well enough but the last 
words of yours, Sperato ; for methinks it is 
as good sport to hear the falconer and the 
hunter fall out, as for thieves to appeach 
one another. Good fellows take their 
liquor quietly, without any of these faults, 
and help to hold up tillage by the swift 
utterance of the surmounting grain. 

Spe. The immoderate and excessive dis- 
order in drinking, and more than swinish 
swallowing, that neither belly nor head can 
contain, but must recoil by the way it 
entered in, is the most pernicious incon- 
venience that this kingdom suflfereth. 

Gul. Your invective against good com- 
panions, for so I must needs call them 
that love drink, is to be refelled rather with 
a cudgel than with reason. When had 
you any gallant captain or man of resolu- 
tion but would drink health after, health, 
until himself were past health and helij ? 
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valiant than 



Captain 






Who wax more 

Shink f 
Yet more than he Vfho loved drinhf 

Spe. Like matter, like patron ; was his 
valour in his drink ? or was he best able to 
peiform a noble exploit when his legs foiled 
his giddy head ? 
No, he was ever like a swine. 
When strength of drink closed his eyen. 

\F.xeunt omnes. 

SCENE II. 
Enter Insatiato with his page Infeelicito. 

Ins. Boy, a pipe of tobacco. What is 
it a-clock ? 

Inf. It is almost eleven. • 

Ins. I doubt it be no more indeed. I 
am so sleepy still ; ^o see if Monsieur 
Parvagracio be stirring. \Exit Infaelicito. 

I am very melancholy this morning, 
whatsoever I ail. I care not if I send for 
mv physician, or whether the cause be that 
I lost all my money yester-night, and now 
know not where to get more until I have con- 
ferred with my agent for discommodities, 
nor where to dine scot-free in the mean- 
time. [Enter Infaelicito. 

//// Sir, he was asleep when I came 
to his chamber, but his page waked him. 
He remembers his love, and desires you to 
be at his chamber an hour hence, then his 
barber comes, as he does every Sunday in- 
stead of prayers. He charged me to tell 
you that he hath an ounce of the most 
transcendent tobacco that ever crossed the 
salts, sent him by a lady of his secret 
knowledge and yours, with whom you both 
must dine this day. The property of this 
tobacco is to yield a porringer full of 
rheum every pipeful ; and procure ven- 
tosity conveniently to descend very odori- 
ferous and secure from audibility. She 
reserves store of it for her own special use in 
times of necessity, as of attendance in 
Court, hearing of plays, sitting at cards, 
and the like. Further, that a little of it, 
taken pill-fashion, will diffuse and disperse 
mixion so that a lady may abide in com- 
pany forty-eight hours, not disposed to 
evaporation. Besides he willed me to tell 
you, that this lady yesterday hath received 
a book from a friend of hers that went over 
with Sir Robert Shirley into Persia, en- 
titled de Jlatibus separandis ac dividendis, 
eosque etnittendis ; not forward at the face 
as gunners use to do in wars, but arere, 
as jack-an-apes delivers squibs. N«n:vttett by a 



learned Physician doctbrated by the 
ficent order of the Mountebanks 
She will anon at dinner entreat you 
lay your heads together for trar 
this book into English. And wh< 
find any scent worth the nosing, j 
make stops upon it and delive 
opinion by way of comment for the 
understanding the sense, with th< 
■cular causes and effects of eveiy 
and distinct fume produced thereby 
hereafter at better leisure she will h 
subject of the whole book anatomi 
her own Surgeon, and set forth 
proportion and colours, and give it 
venient room in her gallery. 

Ins. This is good news: shall v 
there? and snuff this dainty to 
That's excellent. Here's a shiU 
drink [he feels in his pocket, and_ 
no money there saith] go to, 'tis no 
now : the next time I have a good '. 
dice, I'll give thee two shillings. "W 
I feel myself well again. Go, boy, 

fthysician he shall not need tc 
Infaelicito is going.'] Stay, I hj 
sent for him, now I remember me. 

D 

SCENE III. 
Enter Antonio, Proberio and Si 

Ant. Have you done any t 
Proberio, with the knight and his 
law? 

Pro. I have cast up these a 
exactly, and your share is to pay 2 
no more. I have often visited th 
put them to such a plunge as y< 
saw : for they say you ought to p 
and yet they cannot avoid but th 
pay 800/. They have lost theii 
their servants be changed : and the 
puzzled as you never knew men : th« 
respite a week. I gave it them, ai 
rests. 

Ant. Ha, ha, he! And did 
knight fret so? let him fry too. 
stick close to my counterbands. 

Pro. Sir, I thought good to pul 
mind of one thing. You have n; 
of eight or nine-score pounds in yoi 
discharged ten years since. I pra; 
me have them up. 

Ant. O, take no care, they sha 
hurt you. 

Pro. But I wish I had them up 
all mortal. 
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. The next time I light On them I 
ancel them. Simplo, go you to 
ss Boc, desire her to lend me half-a- 

eggs until market-day ; look you 
; the fairest. [Exit Simplo.l Pro- 
I would fain do somewhat for you. 
id of mine wants a good steward; I 
Ip you with the place : or there is a 

worth 400/. I think I can make 
itch for you. 

I thank you, sir, either of them I 
cept. {He turns to the people.'] This 
his 100/. offer which his messenger 
ay withal. It will come to nothing : 
w I know he hath some business for 

. I would £un have your opinion in 
;ain of land I have made with one 
b, to the value of 7000/., drawn into 
3 with both our hands to it. The 
notive of our bargain is a marriage 
m. two young children. I pray you 
ite whether the bargain be gainful 

If you have bargained already, it 
late for me to deliver my opinion. 
. Not a whit too late. There is 
g done but the land assured to me, 
)Oo/. of money paid. If I find it not 

me, I'll rend the bargain all to 
;. What ? two words to a bargain. 
. Why, I know you can do it if you 
'ou can play fast and loose as well as 
oan. Well, you shall soon know 
like it. [Exit. 

f. I never finished any bargain yet, 
> I mean this shall be the first. 

Redit Simplo. 

to the lawyer, and ask if the writings 
idy for your land, that you may 
•yourioo/. (£jr/V Simplo.) I have 
pie of followers most unfit for my 
ir : Proberio is so full of scrupulosity 
>thing passes his fingers that savours 
" conscience. Such a man would I 
ithal, but not dwell withal. Such a 
i^ould I have deal with me, but not 
)r me. Simplo, he is diligent, but 
is brains want salt. 

liedit Simplo. 

. Sir, the writings are done ; when 
jase I am ready to seal. I think the 
is a very honest man, he hath made 
•easonablc, methinks ; for I am but 
ant it from all men ; I have nothing 
nth women. 
It is well. We will go presently. 



But I must stay until Proberio come ; for 
I do not well know where I am until he 
have done a business of mine. 

Sim. Sir, I met him in Chancery Lane ; 
he promised to be here before me, but I 
made great hasto to tell you the writings 
were ready. I would so fain be a-sealing. 
I am wonderfully fallen out with my land. 

Enter Proberio. 

Pro. Sir, the bargain with Master Pohs- 
sib is the worst that ever was made ; for if 
he or his wife do live thirty years, as by 
probability they will, you lose 7000/. by 
the bargain at least. And if they die 
sooner, you shall save little. Therefore 
my advice is, that either you buy it abso- 
lutely for ready money, or yield it back 
with reasonable consideration for your 
money lent, so shall you be free from ex- 
clamations. 

Ant. I thought so. I warrant thou art 
as fearful of exclamations as of thunder- 
bolts ; there is nothing with you but ex- 
clamations, imputations, infamy, reports, 
discredit, and the like. A rush, a rush, 
and they are all one to me. Well, I 
thank you for your pains. Now ply the 
knight and his father-in-law about the 
1000/. accompl. 

Pro. I will. [He turns to the people.'] 
Then until the next need I am cashiered. 
{Exit Proberio, Antonio, and Simplo. 

Sec. What is your opinion. Sir Hermito, 
of this man's disposition ? 

Her. Alas, I could wish the poor man 
would consider better of his soul's state. 
He seemeth to have a great wit, which he 
bendeth wholly to gather worldly wealth, 
not regarding how he gets it. We that 
have put riches in the last place of our 
care, or rather fly from them as pernicious, 
do indeed condemn for folly all the carking 
and study to increase our own hurts as 
they will prove to be, especially gotten by 
indirect means. 

Sec. Do you call him poor who is 
reckbned" very rich and full of money to 
put out for gain ? such men are nowadays 
highly esteemed, much sued unto, and 
among their praises that is chief, that he 
excelleth others in money at use. And in 
the country among plain fellows it is a 
special mark or token that he is a good 
man, as they call him, if he have a lOo/. or 
two at use, and without that he is not 
counted sound, or out of debt. 

Her. More is the pity. It was wont to 
be a thing odious among CbiSs\Sa.T&» «m\ 
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used by none but ]e^'S. And therefore we 
call such men poor, as being needy of 
goodness and grace, have they never so 
great abundance so gotten as they make 
their owners beggarly for grace. 

SCENE IV. 
finicr Insatiato. 

/ns. Tis a marvellous toil and trouble 
that we courtiers are put to, and little con- 
sidered by the world abroad ; for it is 
commonly midnight before we can be 
shewed our chambers. There we lie like 
dead persons until next day at noon. All 
this while nobody comes at us, nor provides 
us any supping, nor so much as moans us. 
Then are we forced to rise for stark hunger. 
Then tied to our dinner till two of the 
clock : from that time until four we must 
not stir from our seat ; one discourse after 
another holds us fast. Then go we on 
visitation from chamber to chamber ; and 
before we know perfectly how eVery one 
had their health since yesternight, and 
[have] exchanged our complimental terms, 
the clock strikers seven. Then duty calls 
us to court our most respected and per- 
fumed mistress, whereof we are not dis- 
charjjed till nine. Now supper bids every 
one repair to his mess, which commonly 
continueth no longer than ten. And so 
after a crash of two hours in play, we are 
driven every one to his kennel at midnight, 
lis I said before. And this miserable life 
we lead, and yet are we envied to have all 
the pleasures in the world. But I think no 
wise man will so judge if he felt that we 
know. [£x/L 

Enter Gulato and Sperato. 

Gul. Master Sperato, I have much de- 
sired to debate with you the matter of 
drinking, and necessity thereof, because at 
our last meeting here you were so bitter in 
speech, as if wormwood had been all night 
steeped in your stomach. Therefore I sent 
for you once again to try if I can per- 
suade you to recantation of your error. 

Spe. That you may easily do, Gulato. 
For if singing the same song over again 
may pleasure you, I can do it with much 
addition of voluntary. 

Gul. Is it evffn so? then I see thou 
wantest breeding, that art ingrateful for a 
kindness offered ; and ignorant, not sen- 
sible of the salutiferous operation of well- 
brewed ale ; which for thy edification, I 



will maliifest and demonstrate by i 
familiar and apt similitude ; and witl 
circumference of thy feeble comprdic 
whereunto I will now accommoda 
whole oration. 

Spe. You are grown very eloquent < 
I think the ale hath oiled your tongi 

Gul. Why, thou art in the right, 
thee I am at this instant so inflamec 
the spirit of malt, and my wits so x 
with the manifold reverberations a^ 
tinual correspondence between thi 
dence of that liquor in my stomad 
the quintessential receipts in my bea 
no particle of time passeth bat 
streams of exuffiations and insi^ 
ascend to the brains, and there 
wonders. By reason whereof itwc 
hard for me to furnish Ryder himsdi 
2000 new words not yet seen i 
Dictionary. I could turn Astrononw 
give names to any stars that want 
pass for a Physician among many 
and kill as many as the best Doctor o 
all. Finally, what would I not lUMi 
as now I am armed ? But to retuxn 
druggical similitude ftrom whidith 
wardness hath diverted me — 

Spe. Nay, let that alone until 8 
time. I understand already as mo 
need for that matter ; I must begoi 

Gul. You shall stay to hear it ; i 
me have your judgment whether 1 
not with a little reading prove a 
urinalist. 

Spe. You are so troublesome vl 
fall into this case that I cannot 
your company. 

Gul. I tell thee 'tis the best phj 
ever thou hadst. 

Spe. I believe it before-hand, 
need you more ? 

Enter Spurco qnd Insatiate, 

Gul. O Master Spurco, you are w) 
speak your mind freely : do not yo 
it better to sit merrily a whole 
day, and most part of the night by 
fire, and command (like men of au 
the tapster to fill us an ocean of < 
we list, and there among good 
to hear more news than all the worid 
to be true, than to toil and trasi 
din without conversation, seldom • 
near one another as hunters do. 

Spu. No, certainly. I hold it a 
thing to sit beseling upon a bOM 
suck in drink, as pigs do dregs in at 
which custom, although some base 
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.Iconeis use. jet if I d5d th:=.< 
^ were as odtoos azxl dxqdeas-r ^ 
drunkemiess is, I wocUd socc 
f dogs. 

L I will fince the Cdozt fimn the 
athsome custom of dmnkeaoess. 
n and with very few i: s used 
BSocars and oider forbscfs it a« 
for a Prince's palace. I «ish 
3 dear fhmi idlaxss, piid-*. dis- 
\ lechery. co\'etoas&ess. tir.^zj. 
mage. oppiessioD. and i:nthr±.- 
e are from drunkenness, 
iny, sir, these are vices ecoT. 
pt you were guilty of all it* 
OS, and breach of ex-ery con:- 
t, I know not what 3rou could 

lie delights of hunting and hawk- 
Iso of other exercises, were, no 
dained by God to comfort man in 
iment here, and to gi\'e him a taste :h.-n ycu 
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nspeakable pleasures in hL-aven. 
»untry ; but the excess and abuse 
lastime argues the recei\-er un- 
le, and turns the benefit into 
L Of drunkards, I say shonly 
)ly : they depra\*e Gods blessings. 
. murder the poor, undo the 
wealth, bring God's curse upon 
try, deprive themselves of heaven 






'MS :r-rc. 



t -c*ts o:r.eTw.se 

: Uz they pro\-e 

t.iken ur. iri c( that 



•c 7^v i:c.- 



::-.a: tr.ere 
you fire 

.-i >::. Are ycu sure cf that ? 

Pr.\ 1 fiT^'. so s:.re that I im ashamed ever 
to have sjv.ker. in a n:At:cr so ccntraiy to 
good conscience. 

.-//.'.'. Yc'.i are so spiced-conscienced that 
there is no dt-a':!"!g \xi:h you. Will you 
demand if thev will swear in Chancerv that 



t hell. The Courtier, who ought so is the accompt ? 



square of the country by his civU 
{Mills upon himself the ruin of 
and sinneth much with doing little. 
am crushed in the head : no 
nking. Farewell, good ale. 
tive me thy hand. We are all in 
ter case for anything I hear by 
ment of wise men. [^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
^Antonio, Proberio, Simplo. 

I have had such a stir with this 
;ggar Pohssib, his wife, and his 

and so many complaints they 
ide to the King and Council and 
mselves into all shapes and faces 
mc cither to go through with the 
or give it over, that divers of 
ds are brought to favour his part 
Ic equity's sake. But do all what 

I I will have it, and not have it : I 
1 it, and not hold it. And I will 

rr. 



Pr.\ That I will do. and I am sure they 
will not refuse it. V/r turns A> fhe /Vi'/jV, 
jmJ saith'i This is but to colour his dis- i 
honest meaning, ho knoweth the truth as 
well and better than they, [E.\ it IVoberio. 
Ant. These fellows are so rash that a 
little thing will sjitisfy them. I am partly 
persuaded the accompts be as he speaketh, , 
but it is good to be sure. Thus thou must 
do. Simplo, in like cases, if thou wilt be a 
wise, politic, and wary fellow. 

Sim. I hear it well, sir, and have locked 
it up safely in my memento. I give you 
many thanks for tlie loo/. you gave me for 
the land, and for your careful putting-out 
the money as your own. I again for my 
part have sealed the writings, and 1 am 
ready to do anything else for making it sure 
to you. 'Tis a good hearing that ma.ster 
and man agree so well as your worship and 
I do now. Now they say 'tis a good title, 
and they will not make question of it, since 
I you have gotten it. 

Ant. No, I think not. For all Ihrir 
babbling they will not easily begin suit witli 
me to recover it away. 
Sim. Fear notbmg ol lWl» i\x A wti \s2\ 
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you ne\^*s. They say now your title to it is 
as good as anv man hath to his land. And 
that you will keep my loo/. as safe as the 
laud : and that's good for me. 

Ant. That's no nevrs. You may see now 
what it is to be circumspect in my dealing, 
and to have a name to hold fast. Learn 
this against the time that you have more 
l2md. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 
Intrant Rustico et Hortano. 

Rus, Did you ever hear, neighbour 
Hortano, such a broil between man and 
wife as yonder was between Porco and his 
wife? you and I did very wisely to come 
away. For sure they did strive before us 
for their credit sake to get the victory of 
each other by scolding ; now we are gone 
perhaps they will give over. Methought it 
was very noisome to hear such unseemly 
words pass from married folk. 

Hor. Sure their bitterness passed the 
bounds of hiunanity. They make me 
afraid of marrying if such jars fall out 
between those that be one flesh. 

Bus. Let it not discourage you more 
than it repents me that I am married ; for 
it lies in your power to have all well and 
quiet if you chance to marry even one of 
the short ribs of the great Devil. 

Hor. How can thslt be, neighbour Rus- 
tico? if you can teach me that, you do 
much. For I have heard many say that it 
is impossible to tame a shrew by any means, 
except by having no woman at all. 

Rus. If you talk of taming by violence, 
you say well it cannot be, for the more 
you strive to break their stomach, the more 
it grows ; like camomile, the more you 
tread it, the more it spreads : and like a 
tree felled, where will grow forty springs. 
But take a twig by the top, and gently bend 
it by little and little it will grow in what 
fashion you will. A wasp is a shrewd 
stinging beast by nature, but if she light 
upon your face and hands, and creep up 
and down, let her alone, and take her 
pleasure, she will do you no harm and quietly 
pass away. So if your wife will meddle with 
all things, give her liberty to do what she will 
you shall have her merry, else she were 
worse than the devil. 

Hor, I think this is very likely ; but who 
can endure his wife to do what she listeth 
at all times? 
litis. That can 1, axid ibat must you, or 



else you are not wise ; for if you r 
peace upon any conditions, is it 
fault if you choose to be jarring? 

Hor, But I have heajxl say, it 
to have honourable wars than inco 
peace. 

Rtts. That is, among Strang 
enemies ; but among friends, a 
yourself what peace can be dishon* 

Hor, How comest thou to be so 
in this kind of argument ? 

Rus. Even as you may if you ' 
the course that I do. I have a ' 
best creature that ever you saw in t 
that she takes with me. But if 
be churlish, as perhaps you would 
cross her never so little, shewoukl 
a fury of hell. She speaks, an( 
ear ; she gives counsel, and I pracl 
commands and I obey ; she chide 
hold my peace ; she preaches, ai 
lieve ; thus we live as lovingly a; 
and scholar. 

Hor. But who could abide his 
teach and control him ? 

Rus. Every man that lovfes I 
And if all wives be as mine is, he 
thrice happy to obey her. For si 
best woman to bring up husbands 
was bom. She will so instruct th« 
wonderful virtue of patience, thai 
will be ruled by her monitions, the) 
as good as martyrs, a great d« 
than living saints. I thank her ! 
she is my Pilcatory in this world 
go straight to Heaven whensoev< 
Therefore, lest I should lose the b 
the blessed state I stand in by an] 
meanour of mine, I dare not offer 
the least matter. O, 'tis a great bl< 
have such a wife. 

Hor, But for all this, it should 
before I would choose such a wi 
did desire to" carry such a hand 
as she doth over thee. 

Rus. O neighbour Hortano, tl 
didst but taste of the fruits of p 
[Intrat Lamia his wife with a c 
an ell long, and counterfeiting 
Puritan lifting her eyes upwanL 
where my wife is ; I know her by 
of the Bible. See how devout die; 
never looks lightly lower than the < 
You may say what you will now, she 
hear a word, her meditations be 
vent. 

Hor. Why doth she carry that 
while she is pra3ring ? 

Rus, [She openeth her BibUt am 
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skew to fvad, and many times turns her 
^jfes wit A the white upward.] That is her 
lod of discipline, ana a strange thing it is 
whidi now I tell you. She is never so 
;iipC up in her devotions, but if I commit 
'tibe least fault (as wretched man that I am 
■nny times I do, and my best actions are 
abominable) she perceives it presently (and 
)Ct is deaf to all other noise) and she comes 
to me fiercely in the heat of her charity, 
and corrects me very handsomely with that 
wand. 

ffor. But will she correct her sen'ants 
with this cudgel? 

, Xus. O no, very seldom (she does not 
love them so well), except it be a very great 
bnlt. But in me (for the entire love she 
bears me) she will not suffer the least sin 
■npunished, lest, as she saith, any might 
Rmain to be rebuked by hell-fire. 

Jffbr. But I had rather be her servant 
fhan her husband, if she strike with such 
twigs. 

Jcus. Had you so? but so had not I. 
Fer by this I am made sure of my election 
^AtcD. I do patiently endure so great cor- 
m. 

Hot. How doth she bring up thy son 

Bus. Admirably well, for lest he should 
an idolater she will not let him ask 
tng upon his knees. And lest he 
abate of his mettle and stomach, 
nrast never put off his hat to us, nor be 
anything he calls for ; so that being 
but six years old he will fight, scratch, 
tumble himself upon the ground, 
until his heart break if he may not 
is will in everything. Then is there 
way but give it him, or else he will die 
Viih screaming. O, he will prove a man 
Ljf outrageous spirit. It makes me some- 
nmes doubt he should not be my child, he 
llath so noble a stomach, far beyond mine. 
And but that I know his mother to be a 
ley religious professor, I assure you it 
Wnild trouble me much, he discovereth so 
amch fury in his fashions, and such might 
by his madness, that I think many times 
mne giant got him when my wife was 
isleep, for I am sure she would never suffer 
it waking. 

/for. Nay, nay, if your wife be a woman 
]f that command as you describe her to 
le, and as she makes shew of no less by 
ier part, it may well be the boy takes his 
ourage from her, and his outward per- 
onage from you. 
/^us. You say well, neighbour Hortano, 



that may be ; but I do half mistrust my 
own worth in getting such a child ; but yet 
I love him as well as if he were my own. 

Lam. I came hither to seek a kind of 
husband that I have. He wants govern- 
ment and discipHne, I am sure, ere this 
time : for I have not seen him these three 
days past : the poor man will be undone, 
if I light not on him shortly. ** 

/?«j. O, she seeks me. What a good 
woman is this I I must needs go to her. 
Stand by, neighbour, and note how 
zealously she will edify me. How do you, 

food wife ? I knew it was you so soon as 
saw you anything near me. May I be 
so bold as to ask where you have been 
these two or three days ? My boy Jack 
and I think long until you come home. 

Lam. Why should you ask so foolish a 
question ? you know that I must frequent 
my contemplation, in which I cannot be 
less than two or three days ; the fervour of 
spirit is such among the elect that they 
may not depart in short time from their 
meditations, especially having such learned 
teachers among us, that are never wearied, 
and willing to accompany and conduct us 
in the darkest dangers. O the delights, 
pleasures, and sweet delectations that we 
feel during the time of these contempla- 
tions, that we think no time contentedly 
spent but when we are employed in these 
exercises. I think veriiy my goodly boy 
Jack was begotten and conceived in these 
deep contemplations. 

J?us. What wife ; and I not there ? 

Lam. Alas man, why should you trouble 
yourself with these matters which be so far 
out of your reach ? was it not enough if my 
spirit did wish you present? or that in 
conceit you were with me? what if you 
were asleep at that instant, and so it were 
revealed to me by the spirit? or if you 
had been present, and my spirit should 
inwardly testify unto me that a teaching 
Saint must be preferred, ought not you 
to give place? I pray you, husband, give 
over to muse on these hidden secrets, for 
otherwise these thoughts may make you 
horn-mad. 

//or. How can you defend that to be 
lawful to be gotten with child by any but 
your husband ? 

/^us. Indeed, wife, I cannot but think 
this reason good that you say, but I would 
have been glad to be father to my own 
child if it had pleased you. 

Lam. What do you talk of reason ? it is 
beyond reason. It is matter of predestiua- 
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tion, and preordination. Where is now 
your obedience and patience, so often 
inculked unto you ? I perceive it is ready 
to fly out by your exterior parts, but I will 
chastise this rebellious flesh, and make it 
subject to the spirit. [^TA^n she beateth 
him soundly.'] 

Hor. Where learned you to beat your 
husband? 

iMtn. It is lawful and possible for me 
to extract tears from his flinty heart with 
this rod of discipline correcting him as the 
spirit moveth me. 

Hor. But how shall he know that a 
good spirit moveth you to correct him ? 

Lam. That appertains not to him to 
examine. It is suflicient that his wife hath 
that inward testimony which enableth and 
emboldcneth her to do her function, and 
to minister disciplinary documents. And 
this he is flrmly to hold, or else he loseth 
his election. 

Rus. Nay, wife ; rather than I should 
not be one of the elect, I pray you beat me 
again. 

Lam. You are not to inform me when I 
shall strike. It is the lively spirit which 
directeth me : and now it telleth me you 
need not at this time more to be humbled. 
Go in peace, and be patient. 

Ru^. O God's blessing on thy kind 
heart. See how favourable a spirit she 
hath. I cannot choose but weep for this 
love. \Then he weeps and howls with 
hands before his face^ 

Lam. I>o now, Hortano, the virtue of 
this rod, which bringeth so plentiful tears 
from this rocky stomach of his. 

Hor. But for all this, I see no ground or 
proof you have that a wife shall take upon 
her to teach and correct her husband. 
You allege Scripture as far as Rome is 
from Rockingham, and expound it at your 
pleasure, and frame it to your own fancy, 
but if I were your husband, I would cudgel 
you well, and by the word maintain it better. 

Lam. What, not yet understand'st thou 
the text, O fool, and slow of belief f If 
thou were my husband \Then she shakes 
the cudgel at him\ I would ding it into thy 
brain in another fashion than by proofs. 
I prithee tell me, must not men be taught 
and instructed ? 

Hor, Yes : but what, shall women do it ? 

Lam. Who else, I pray you? Shall 
beasts do it ? Although women may not 
speak in the Church (which is great pity), 
yet we may preach in chambers, and men 
are tied to hear us. 



Hor, No, nor sluts ndther : but 
shall instruct men. 

Lam. [yump.] And so women ins 
women, and none of them shall coo 
other. And how shall there then be 
creation of the holy ones, and the Isn 
God be multiplied ? 

Rus. Nay, neighbour Hortano, I wa 
you my wife will prove anything she 
one way or other. But, good wife 
me entreat one thing at your hands, if 
spirit consent, that is, that I may call 
son Jack my boy for my credit s 
And that he may know no other but 
mine, and then shall I be quiet in mind, 
think you deal very justly and liberally 
me. 

Lam. With all my heart. And I 
fess unto you that he shall never \ 
otherwise by me : but I doubt his gene 
spirit will not suffer him (after a few 3 
of discretion) to tarry long in that c 
but that he will heroically disdain to 
you otherwise accompted of than 
reputed father : and that he is n 
the son of some zealous brother, 
never sees the relics of Charing-cross 
wisheth he were on horseback with a 1 
in his hand, in full speed to bear it d 
And yet his mother extreme honest fc 
this. 

Rus. All this I stedfastly believe. 
I am afraid my own weakness will b 
first discoverer, and plead not guil 
getting of such a son. Nevertheless, 
wife, I cannot choose but thank you i 
for your kindness that he shall be c 
my son, that men may think so nobi 
of me to do such a deed. And for 
wife, I will swear you are a veryh 
woman for all this. 

Lam. No, husband. You shaB 
swear so rashly. I thank 3rou as mti 
though you did. Your faith shall sav^ 
without swearing. [Exit D 

Rus. Was ever man more blessed n 
wife than I am ? [ Then he holds his k 
before his face and falls to a silent medit 
a pretty while^ at last fetching a greak 
he saith], The Lord msike me than 
[Then he hides his face with his A 
again, and so standeth awhile sighiM 
sobbing until Hortano shahe him ? 
arm, saying"] 

Hor. How now, Rustico, what wilt 
do? Kill thyself with this saine k 
zeal ? pluck up a good heart, and 1p 
see thy boy a man. 

Rus. A man I He is a man alre» 
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its' age by his great stomach ; and 
: in my conscience I am not half his 
But I beshrew you for troubling 
ou have done you know not what : 
as even melting into a martyr. 

A martyr ! How canst thou be a 
? 

O yes, and I shall die so patiently 
dare not call for a posset now sick 

I be for fear of sinning, till the very 
3f death. And now f begin to be 
ick. 

If you find yourself so sick indeed, 
jTou to make your will, and dispose of 
tate. 

How? make my will? that's the 
s.y to die in earnest. 

Not a whit nearer death for that. 

O yes. A will and a tolling bell 
present death as God's tokens. No, 
ie of that. 

Let me persuade you, neighbour 
), to make your will. I assure you it 
:stition to think death to be nearer 

that cause. 

Superstition! The Lord defend 
[ had rather not to observe order in 
ig than to be thought superstitious. 
; to you, neighbour, and thank yon 
r gentle persuasion. I will presently 
hile I am in perfect memory. 
, for my soul : I will not bequeath it 

; but let it go even as it is predes- 

• 

[y body may be buried if my executor 
ly for it, or else let it alone and be 
:, as I was when I lived, 
.t my burial I desire my wife to 
, and nol)ody to hear her but my 
boy Jack and L 

orty shillings I give to any man that 
at me into the book of Martyrs, 
ly wit, and such like moveables I 
s an heirloom to my son Jack [tAen 
his eyes upward"] upon whom my 
is that the firmament may pour 
as many joyful lots as there are 
upon his finders-ends : and that his 
ay multiply like mice in a malt-heap. 

II my breeches I bestow upon my 
i wife. 

[y land, if any be given me after my 
I freely bestow upon him that shall 
hex, to amend his bargain. 
he rest of my goods and chattels 
cannot be found I will shall be 
divided (at my executor's discretion) 
the poor of the parish wheresoever 
die. 



9. And of this my last will and testament 
I make the longest liver in London my 
sole executor, because I will have no fight- 
ing, nor suits in law for my goods. 

10. And you, neighbour ilortano, I 
make overseer of this my will, and for your 
pains to be taken therein, I give you all 
that shall be overplus after execution of the 
same. 

Now my sight fails. Lead me, lead 
me, good neighbour, home ; and to bed : 
and so farewell, and good night. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
Intrant Antonio, Noverindo, and Proberia 

Ant. Here is more work for us, Nove- 
rindo (and we will not work for simple 
fees though foedum simplex be a good 
tenure) ; a friend of mine wants 2000/., and 
I must have it for him within these two 
days, or he seeks elsewhere. 

Nov. In any case hold him in, let him 
not 'scape, he shall pay for his expedition. 
I'll about it, and 111 have it for you within 
twenty-four hours, or I'll give you my head. * 
\He goes forward a little, and suddenly 
steps back, saying] I had almost forgot 
a matter of weight ; you are entreated by 
the whole company of our sort, that some 
order may be taken to check the sauciness 
of divers mean persons that enquire for 
moneys to be taken up. They make no 
more ado, but with hats on their heads, 
ask the question thus : — Have you 100/. to 
lend upon good security? what a mala- 
pertness and abuse is this ! Of my honesty, 
sir (what a villain was I to swear so deeply), 
there be many knights, and some lords 
that have not always 100/. to lend upon an 
instant. And then what reason is there 
that we which have it at all hours should 
be so slenderly regarded ? 

Ant. You say well, Noverindo ; I wish 
it to be redressed ; but what would the 
company have me to do ? 

Nov. This, sir; you are acquainted at 
Court : they entreat that you would use 
your friends to get a grant under the broad 
seal (whatsoever it cost), that we may erect 
an omce with a master and clerks belong- 
ing to it, to the end that every one which 
wants money may repair thither, and upon 
request to the under-clerks speak with the 
master of the office, and thence take direc- 
tions how to proceed, and so obtiin money. 
This will make them Vuovf V\veH«i<:\N»» wA 
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lan, or other sort of people is not 
lant at your study doors, with paying 

Eying ? and glad that the fee which 
is of that glorious operation, that 
Is no >KTinkles in your forehead, 
ii cheerfully received ? What congees, 
submissive requests to peruse their 
vith a little care ! What troops con- 
yoa to the bar ! What venison sent 
jour feasts 1 What respect and enter- 
It, if you vouchsafe to visit their 
houses 1 And finally, what honour 
botnace can be done to subjects, but 
have It in all fulness, and yet you 
as not contented. I perceive you 
mnnnnr if you were so handled as 
unchants are, that unless we turn 

we cannot live. 

imL You complain without cause, 
Yotur case is far better than 
for if one country or commodity 
■M not gain, you can go into another, 
■d chop and change as often as you list. 
Ve are tied to one country and place. 
may offer your wares, and are sure to 
traffic as the times and prices be. 
Vb may not tender our service to any, but 
fc j»piiii|r in our chambers, as melancholic 
I mice, until somebody chance to knock 
door. 

It is meny when fishermen com- 
of hening-men. Surely the world 
well spare of both sorts of you a 
number. Concerning you, Master 
it is dear that you play the 
it with us, who bite and whine at 
impositions, although you lose 
_ but the whole burden thereof 
upon them who spend the commodi- 
and must, ere they buy, pay the shot 
impositions, whatsoever it be. 
for you. Master Lawyer, that grow 
with the drops which fall from other 
t's brows, and be merry with the frets 
gall the clients' hearts : whose grief is 
to hear of peace and charity ; and 
with Uie fox that the hens fall out 
tbdr perch ; what fault find you with 
woila, that was never so rich with 
;, and full of suits? You are like the 
among gamesters, which gains whoso- 
lose. But if all men were of my 
I would make you leap a yard 
foragroat. 
ial. What 1 a whole yard ? what if I 
■ere never at the dancing-school, and can- 
bt cxpts so high ? 
\ Gm, Then thou shouldst have but two 



Afa/. Nny, I know a trick worth two of 
that. For if our craft fail. I'll turn minis- 
ter, and that I am sure will not decay. 

Gra. Woe be to that Parish that shall 
have a Law\'er to their Pastor; some be 
already troubled sufficiently with citations : 
they need no common law writs. And 
without a capias ut Icgaium, a I.Awyer can 
never preach. 

A/at. Who can endure this filthy Farmer 
to rail as he doth at us two. Mureto ? Let 
us set upon him. Are you so free without 
fault. Master Granato, that you may throw 
yoyir stones so thick at others ? Belike no 
complaints are made against you for 
hoanling up com against a dear year, for 
selling to badgers at a dear rate, and no 
serving the market ; for mingling bad com 
with the good, and foul dressing of the 
best : for deceitful ploughing your neigh- 
bour's ground, that hires you at a hard 
rate, which makes the poor man weep at 
harvest. Besides many other country 
tricks which breed new cases among old 
lawyers, which I could argue upon an hour 
together, if I were not presently to go to 
the hall to move in the King's-bench upon 
an ejectionefirnus, 

Mur. By'rlakin, Master Granato. you 
had been as good held your peace as 
buckled with a lawyer. I swear he hath 
in few words touched you to the quick, 
and done you no wrong neither in mine 
opinion : but we will adjourn this disputa- 
tion until our next meeting, and in the 
meantime provide yourself for a better 
defence. \Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Intrat Proberio and Antonio with Simple, 
at several doors. 

Pro. Sir, Master Eloc and the Knight 
have given me a copy of their accompt, 
and according to your charge and their 
defence I have drawn bill and answer. I 
have shewed it them : they liked it, and 
wish it should be engrossed, and put into 
the Court ; they will depose the answer is 
true. 

Ant. Is it so ? well, give me them. If I 
find them in that forwardness I will take 
their word, and end it with kindness. 
Proberio, you must remove your tranks 
and stuff presently. I will clear my 
chambers from all men but myself. 

Pro. What ? just so soon as I have done 
all your business must I be gone? you 
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might have suffered roe until you go out of 
town, if then you will needs have me 
remove. You were wont to let me lie here 
a week after, or as long as I needed. 
Marry, now I find the cause of that to be, 
that you had then some business for me to 
' da 

I Ant. Yes, but I purpose to sell my 
! lodgings, and I must have them out. 

Pro, Where shall I lie this night, being 
. so suddenly unprovided ? and whither shall 
I carry my stuff? 

Ant. You shall have a bed at the Inn 
where my horses stand. And your stuff 
I may be put in the out-room, near the 
gaitlen. 

Pro. There they may be stolen : but I 
■ must be content (though not pleased) if 
there be no remedy. 

Ant. You owe me six pound : you must 
provide it presently, or else I will arrest 
your sureties. 

Pro. That six pound I do not owe; 
although you got my bond for it by a very 
hard and undue course. And to this I will 
depose. And if I did, I hope you will not 
exact it, having received such kindness 
heretofore from me when I was able, and 
you in extreme need thereof, and now 
doing you so many services. 

Ant. Tell me nothing of that ; you have 
been satisfied in your diet and lodging to a 
better value 

Pro. In lodging? I am ashamed to 
hear such a word, though you be not to 
allege so base a reckoning. I had always 
my own sheets, except sometimes when 
mine were finer, you would change with 
me for worse. And the great diet I had 
was sometimes a piece of cheese, and one 
&gg : for which benefit I have travailed 
like a porter and written like a clerk. Is 
this your gratitude for good turns past? 
and are all your promises thus performed ? 

Ant. How? gratitude? every beggar 
talks of gratitude. It is for such as you to 
sue for mercy, not to talk of gratitude, 
which is among equals. 

Pro. These were not your words to me 
when you were a beggar, and a borrower 
from me, and had need of the poorest help; 
but then you found no beggar of me, but 
your best friend. [Exit. 

Ant. A proper reckoning ! This fellow 
looks for recompence. Why, he had my 
countenance, which made him many times 
respected. And I could yet be content to 
speak for him, but doth he expect farther ? 
why, the fellow knows not the world. 



Simplo, tell him that if my word msef 
him any good, he shall have it ; but, tt 
love his liberty, let him challenge no do 
at my hands. He never had more oi : 
than my word for that he now claime 
And doth he think to build castles i^ 
my word ? if he do, they shall come do 
apace. Now he is gone to remove ! 
stuff, bid my Attorney to take out em 
tion against his surety. 

Sim. This is cold comfort for me. fl 
you make me half afraid you wHl torn I 
off at the worst time of the year. I4 
not able to deserve so well at your htA 
as he hath done, and yet so lightly regatdj 
That is very hardly done. * 

Ant. Dost thou fear turning off? 
comes with a fear, and ends with a fW 
Thou mayst go as soon as thou wilt d^ 
him. 

Sim. If it please you to give me I 
lOo/. I will take my leave now. ^ i 

Ant. Soft awhile ; where isyouririM 
that I have lOo/. of yours ? And if I ■ 
thou wert content I should useitasii4 
own. But go to, I'll pay thee. T^ 
was a knave ran away with loo/. of vHt 
I'll change with thee ; seek him oat tti 
the money, and hang him, that's intoeit 

Sim. [ Turns to the people^ This ii 
poor help for my loo/. For all this, ! 
not leave his service until I get my lO 
or somewhat for it. I would I had ' 
land again at a venture. {Exit SiiD{ 

Intrat Proberio. 

Pro. Sir, I have removed my stuff i 
your garden room ; but there it is not I 
from robbing. And at your Inn I < 
have no lodging. I must sit by my S 
all night. . 

Ant. It will be so much the safer. 

Pro. I hear besides that my surety is 
execution at your suit for the six pound 

Ant. That may be, I cannot t«^ 
unless I be paid. 

Pro. You know I owe you nothing 
that money. 

Ant. I know not that. 

Pro. Will you have my oath ? 

Ant. No. 

Pro. Will you refer it to friends? 

Ant. No. 

Pro. To your own brother? 

Ant. No. 

Pro. I protest, upon my oath, no pel 
of this money is due. And yet, to save 
surety, I offered a fine mewed Goss-Ma 
which before good witness you did aooe 
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.used me to keep a whole Michaelmas 
n London : but at the end of that 
enn, unknown to me, you sneaked 
' town, leaving order to have my 
arrested, and so followed, that now 
1 execution upon that only suit. I 
more, but demand judgment in this 

. Proberio, I have done thee the 
to hear thee to the full. And it joys 
ich that either he shall die in prison, 
lall have that money. [Exit. 

, Was there everany so hard-hearted ? 
y years past, when I was in pros- 
and he at the point of death by 
of law, I took many costly journey 
irt, labouring for his pardon. I did 
H the good offices that a true friend 
do for another. And I left nothing 
e that might do him good. Besides, 
him 50/. gratis in those times, 
pa]dng interest for that money. 
ich time what vows and promises he 
me I let pass as ingrateful to my 
in repeating, and serve to no other 
e but for a warning and a wonder 
I much ingratitude should harbour in 
iglishman. And now you are all 
ies of my reward. [Exii. 

SCENE in. 

r Mureto, Granato, and Malingua. 

r. Now, Granato, if you be content 
d the victory unto Master Malingua 
Lwyer, and confess to have wronged 
rdiants with the petulancy of your 
g, you may perhaps have your 
uncnt extenuated if we be your 
!, and so quietly shut up all among 
ves. 

r. I am so far from any such con- 
1 and submission that I offer to 
lin every word spoken in our last 
lUon. And for judgment I appeal 
rou both ; and know that I am your 
it from the time that Adam digged 
rth for his living. 

f. Then purge yourself, Granato, from 
mes we charged you withal ; and the 
ill try if you had not done better to. 
enance for your faults at our hands. 
. For the high prices of com, which 
and absunlly you impute unto 
idmen, if you had either wit or 
y you would soon grant that there 
o main reasons for it, which lie not 
power to redress, but in the State's 



wisdom to help. One is, the uncontrolled 
and improvident liberty for all sorts and 
degrees to marry, so that many are grand- 
mothers at thirty years old. The other is 
the multitude of enclosures and decay of 
tillage. And if we corn-men did not till 
all the ground we can get, how dear, 
think you, would com be shortly ? Many 
other reasons for brevity's sake I omit, but 
these will hold argument against you for 
term of both your lives, and after your de- 
cease to your heirs males lawfully begotten. 

Mai. Believe me, Master Mureto, this 
Farmer hath made for himself a reasonable 
good Apology and put us a hard case. It 
seems he hath studied well since our last 
parle. But what say you, Granato, to your 
evil words lavished out against Lawyers ? 
therefore you must yet crave pardon. 

Gra. ^fot I, tmly. For I gave you no 
worse speeches than you gave one another 
at the bar, nor so evil. For there you fall 
out like any scolds ; but the worst is, 
you will be friends at dinner, yet never in 
charity, I think. And I see no reason I 
should stoop to either of you, considering 
the goodness of my cause. For I will be 
judged by any indifferent man, if I and 
such as I am, be not honester and better 
than both your factions. 

Mai. Since thou hast offered it, thou 
shalt not escape until that be tried. Here 
sit a couple that seem very wise by their 
silence, we'll be judged by them. What 
say you, Mureto ? 

Afur. With all my heart. For we 
cannot be worse than we are, howsoever 
we speed. 

Gra. A match. I'll refuse no man's 
opinion that is not of your ranks. 

Mai. Gentlemen, we need not report 
the causes of our reference unto you. All 
our jars and wrangles you have heard : we 
entreat you to finish them with your doom. 

Sec. To deal plainly with you all, mine 
opinion is, that the world is generally more 
wronged and abused by the Lawyer and 
Merchant than by the Farmer ; who 
though he have faults, yet gets he his living 
more honestly and is of necessity to be 
harboured. But, Sir Hermito, I must refer 
the full decision of their cause to your 
censure. 

//i?r. That one of them is better than the 
other, I do not see ; therefore methinks the 
question should rather be which is the worst. 
The Farmer that deceives so far as his capa- 
city will carry him, is condemned by his in- 
tention to do worse if his skill did enable 
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him. The Lawyer 
of the commonveallh Co Rnd and detetmlDC 
's liEhl. Bui l( viillingly he 
ht and be enemy lo peace, he is 
s agent and Chtist's enemy. 
Likewise a Merchant which causeth com- 
;rce onii amily between severed nations 
a niBD commendable. But if be use 
old, tben ii he pestiferous, and deservelh 
inisiunent where no society i3. 

[Malingua, Mureto, Bad Grar 



. mer is as bnd as we. What say you, 
Granalo, to this gear ? 

(Tra. I say Utile. \Vhy? I am conteni 

proud of [By honesty, nor do I lore (o bt 
EinguUir. 

Afai. But now thou seesl we may be af 
honest as you, if we will ouiselves. 

Gra. Who denies that? 1 stand not 
much upon tlial neither. 

i/al. But hath this hcrmil's preaching 

done Ihee no good? canst thou be cc 

:o mend if we do so too ? 

G™. Yes, with all my heart ; and ' 
Eood before both you, if you mend m 

Afar. Conteni, let us all amend: for I 

A/Hi. All our hands ive will join logelhel 



wlhat 



sh.ill be 50 



[Snlir Proberjo, bringing a clolh 
viieriiit ii ficlurcd an Usurer bare- 
hmded -witk a fine in His left hand, 

thii inicriptiaa 30 f. fm 100. And 
itkisd iim Ihtpictun of the Devil, 
luilk hisarms sMppidup, andichiU 
hiit/iO'iy, like the kaitgmatis shirt 
sleeves, putting on a halter aiout Iht 
Vssrers met ,- ami sheming 
Ike pei^le, sailk :— 

Now, could I meet my merchant Nove- 
lindo, I have here a whole libraiy for bis 
learning. Here he may study while he 
spend his heatt-blood with struEEling-, yet 
never reach ihetlEpvYi-w'HhhiaT ■--- - 
\Hc roJli 



Enitr Naveriodo. 
f/mr. How long I think uDl 
roberio. All is ready at our 1 
the blazonry of our coal of anra 
up, and for KSnl of that we 1 
hoars. For there be store of su 
oul. that think long to seal the; 
what. But we will not open the 
we furnish it with that gasbfu! i| 
affront them. Yet time is predcR 
who must accompt to an hour, e 
give B fail for a money-monger 
lose a minute negligenay. 

Pro. Th is caJtiSis careful cflosi 
his wrath-heaping gain : butlbil 
be wdl-speni he lakes no caie ali 
sir. you shall not complain of me 
ing you too long front the Devil ; I 
you go the better for the counCr* 
in. Noverindo, why fret you yo 
have more need lo be ch^eiic fe 
here this hour, wailing your leiiBi 
might have gotten 20/. by otbet 



at a stand until it come, for it mA 
up before any be admitted Ihilhc 
the world will think it to be a ne> 
trick, and not appendant lo cnr 

Pro. None but fools will Ibidc 
they view it well ; they shall be 
acknowledge that it was due 10 
dnce even from vour first denond 

Nov. Well said, Proberio, so 
have it appear indeed. Unfold, 1 
it quickly. I am with child till I 

Pro. With child? with the deii 
But soft, sir, is there no more in 
than you make show of? what 
see it. and have it, and set it up? 

JVou. No : why should there be 
circumstances used ? is ll not ( 
belongs to us only? 

Prv. But, sir, have you forgoHe 
pieces you promised me upon Gni! 

dgeme. 
will perform 

piccra; V...I ,ou noL uust me foi44 

Pre. Why should ask me suchai 
Is there any man in Christendo 
Kent, that you will trtist for foilf 

VmS.Vwat good security ? 

.\ Nm.'S.ti. ^iB^.^o4.^lB,ve good : 



] 
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ive the thing itadf in your hand, 
1 may keep. 

es, I have, and will keep you from 
it undl I have my money. For 

I tell? you may be so overjoyed 
ught that you may run mad upon 
then what guardian of yours while 
}r administrator when you die will 
»rty-four shiUings, especially being 
1 thing that put you out of your 
berefore satisfy yourself, you shall 

until I have every penny of my 

iow shall I know that it is done 
ave paid you ? 

^ven as I know that you will pay 
nrhen I and my sureties have sealed 
I to your use before I receive a 

lofa say well. Come, here is your 

tow you shall see it. [TAen he 
with some device vpon a staff thai 
viH/{ it all the spectators may view 
litS] Look here, sir, here's rods 
r the villains. 

Looks earnestly upon it a lonj^ 
i then /etching a great sigh, saith] 
rbumist is this? And what's the 
>f all this picture ? 
lir, this Tybumist or hangman is 
. And this fellow that hath the 
Judas, the figure of 30 with p. 
it signifies 30 pence, for which he 
naster. That which followeth is 
' Christ, worth a hundred worlds ; 
1 fact the Devil put a halter about 
and hanged him. So shortly this 
m of all. 

d4^ /or 30*. sold Christ infinitely 

test 

nged by the Devils help, and re- 

uivjith the basest. 

ef ore you saw the history^ 

low you hear the mystery. 

Tis a good exposition. But I 
had my two pieces again. I do 
; it very well, for many ignorant 
nil take it far otherwise ; as thus, 
3/. for a hundred. And he that 
o/. in the 100/. is to be hanged by 
L 

Tis true, many may think so, but 
rks must inform them in the sense. 
I can put a secret in figures but it 
liversely interpreted. And so be all 
aken in sundry senses. 
But I wish it were made plainer to 



the understanding : for the more part will 
take it as I did at first sight. 

Pro. Why should you think so? 

Nov. Because I cannot imagine any 
other meaning so proper to those figures 
as that I conceived. 

Pro. That's because you are p>arcel 
guilty. But I will gather two other conceits 
as proper as that of yours. 

Noru. If you can do so I am satisfied. 

Pro. Thus 30/. pro 100, that is, he that 
gives 30 in the 100 is worthy to be hanged. 

Nov. That judgment is very prejudicial 
for us, and may force from us many 
clients. 

Pro. I do but guess at this for variety 
sake. And then another is this ; — 30/. in 
the 100 ; he that will not give 39 in the 
100 is worthy to be hanged. 

Nov. O this, this, none like to this. 
Now I like this riddle excellent well, that 
yields so many and so witty construc- 
tions. 

Pro. Nay here one more comes flowing 
in. I tell you 'tis a very copiops theme. I 
could keep you here this hour with voluntary 
variety. I remember thorn as fast as they 
come into my brains by huddles. 30 in 
the 100, and the hangman by ; that is, he 
that will not give 30 in the 100 shall be 
hanged before he get any money there. 

Nov. And so he shall, I warrant him. 
This is as good or rather better than the 
other. I commend thee, Proberio, either 
of these will serve our turn. Here, thou 
shalt have one piece more. I'll be bigger 
to thee than my word. Thou wilt make 
all our worships' hearts merry with this 
device. 

Pro. I thank you. Sir. And if you knew 
with what alacrity and willingness I went 
about it, you would thinlc it well bestowed. 

\_Exit Nover. 
Let him go ; he carries his own rod. No 
man that hath his senses will conjecture 
otherwise than himself did at first, vide- 
licet 
He that takes 30 in the 100 and not a penny 

under. 
Is worthy to be pendent till the hemp crack 
asunder, [Exit, 

SCENE V. 
Enter Antonio and Simplo. 

Ant. I bade you go to Master Thomp- 
son for my rent : have you brought it ? 
Sim. Sir, he halh senl -^ovm tcqX. ^\s^aX 






\ 
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30 shillings which he abated for 80 caudles 
at 4<*. the caudle. 

Anf. What an ass thou art ! I sent thee 
for my rent, not to pay for caudles. 

St'm. Why, sir, he deducted it ; then how 
could I help it? it were a great shame 
not to pay for your diet in the account. 

Ant. You should have left the imputa- 
tion to rre. 

Sim. So I did, nevertheless ; but for my 
credit sake that fetched them every 
morning I thought reason to discharge 
your score. 

Ani. Score? what score? is my hand 
at it ? or did you keep a tally ? 

Sim. 1 kept no tally, but he is a very 
honest man, and his wife chalked them up 
behind the door. 

An/. I am as honest as they, but yet I 
never use to keep reckoning of caudles 
when they be eaten half a year before and 
the taste washed from my throat. If he 
cannot afford his landlord 100 caudles 
without money, he is no tenant for me. 
What no less than 30 shillings in caudles 
taken out of my rent at a clap, who did 
ever hear of the like ? And the price too is 
monstrous ; groats apiece I Why, it were 
enough for a supper at my chamber. 
Indeed they were very sweet and good, 
but what of that ? a man may buy gold too 
dear. Tell him from me, I will not allow 
him a penny for caudles, and yet I will 
have my rent. 

Sim. Sir, there stands a poor gentle- 
woman called Mistress Richardson at the 
door, and desires to speak with you. 

Ant. A poor woman ! what have I to 
do with poor folks ? bid her come in, she 
shall be never the richer for me. 

[Exit Simplo. 

Enter Susanna Richardson, makes curtsey 
with a paper in her hand^ and a seal 
to if, saith, — 

Sus. Sir, a kinsman of yours and mine, 
a knight, when he went to travel had no 
money to spare, but bestowed on me 10/. 
which you owe him by this your bill. I be- 
seech you to pay me, for now I am in want. 
Ant. Let me see the bill. If it be mine 
I will discharge it. 

[^She gives him the bill, and after well 
viewing he tears off the seal, and 
saith, — 
I owe him nothing, nor will pay thee 
anything. 

Sus. Why do you tear the bill, if you 
wiJJ not pay it ? 



Ant. Did you not say it wasm; 
if it be mine, why may I not do wit 
I Ust myself? 

Sus. But you promised to discbai 
and doing so, it is at your pleasure 
or bum it. 

Ant. Have I not dischai^ged it, i 
thou? I warrant thee 'tis sure e 
for ever charging me again. 

Sus. O heavens ! was there ever 
monster hatched ? what age but this 
have fostered so degenerous, so shaz 
so frontless a beast as thou art? 
been happy for many that have had 
with thee, if that skin ere this hut 
fiead from that impudent face of tfai 

Ant. Begone ; thy tongue isldtt 
rail at large ; but thy means be sb 
revenge thyself by law. Therefor 
upon thy woes and tears, roone] 
gettest none of me. [^Extt Ai 

[Exit Susanna a contrary way^ ^ 
ing her hands. 



ACT VI. 

SCENE L 

Enter Furioso the soldier with hi 
pany, Corraso the Intelligence 
Phantastico the Musician. 

Fur. Courage, my companions, 
up your hearts ; methinks I hear the 
of trumpets and drums within my 
Whether I wake or sleep, nothii 
alarums beset my thoughts ; wars 
be far off. Everything prognosticat 
and broils. The very children mu 
the streets. We have lived a greal 
like metamorphosed men. It is j 
sight for soldiers to walk in paD 
long cloaks and grave attire as if the 
turned civilians. Why should w 
our proi)er habits being ensigns of h< 
Hath not the whole need of us bji 
and fits? And to one place or 
we are still invited. We socco 
besieged, and reheve the distressed, 
restore kingdoms, and set captr 
freedom. We toss and tennis crow 
monarchies, and bestow them at pk 
Finally we make the earth trembi 
discolour the running streams. Sd 
faults we have, but not worthy to 
generally condemned. 

Cor. The life of a soldier as cow- 
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is of all occupations the worst, 
vord, is the highway to Hell. 
)u ne^ not bend yourself so 
nst any sorts of people, be they 
ficked, being yourself one of the 
I most unnecessary fruit-spillers 
nade themselves mercenary. An 
:er, a spy, an eavesdropper is 
I shunned of all the world. 

true as I live, it were a good 
pprehend you. I'll lay my life 
i enemy to the state. 
5, to your state ; do you kick 
lay, ru gale you better yet, with 
wed bravery thou perkest and 
: thyself into the best company, 
rminest their thoughts with thy 
id warranted impeaching of 
ceedings. And if any perhaps 
ee in thy feigned murmurings, 
pursuest, and becomest first his 
and then his accuser; such a one 
r Parry, until the snare he laid for 
ipassed his own neck. 
, you do us unsufferable injury ; 
;ied only in our country's service, 
' all things offensive to it. 
lat's the intent of your mission, 
)f your entertainment. But you, to 
;nt, attend many times to baubles 
ind the better to pack away paper 
our own surmises when weightier 
ler happen not, or escape you. 
est you seem to neglect your 
u return trifles. 
or anything I see you are both 

members, and never to be 

but in cases of necessity. We 

are fortunate who hurt none, and 

please none. We drive away 

ly. We recreate the mind, and 

le benumbed spirits, and are 

all sorts. Such soldiers as you 
)r Furioso, I make no more ac- 
than of so many foul thistles in a 
It midsummer, whose heads every 

whip off with a wand. And I 
a still, plain, temperate lad, shall 

bones with his blow, when such 
s will scarce pierce the skin. I 
if be one of the six musicians that 
help of a few unarmed silly folks 

1 hundred such soldiers in an hour; 
e musicians will have no weapons 
ments of music. 

[ow shall this come to pass? I 
lear, for my learning. 
bus. I will assemble a few fair 
s honest as I would have them. 



and wine enough. You shall have your 
bellies-full of all your desires. They shall 
dance you faint, and kiss you weary. And 
when vou cannot feel a needle thrust 
through your noses, they shall cut your 
throats with ease. And we musical mates 
will celebrate your Infemals with bells upon 
our fiddles. Now with you. Sir Neck- 
nipper, or Master Corraso, if so you be 
styled, I will be brief. While you do your 
prince and country good service, I wish 
you rewarded ; but the first time you be 
treacherous you should be well guarded. 

Fur. What now, foolish fiddler ; dost 
thou think freely to carry away these ex- 
orbitant and opprobrious terms? I'll have 
thee banished all houses of my acquain- 
tance. It is not long since you were teach- 
ing the lute to a pretty wench and witty, 
and were fingering her frets unfit for your 
ditty. It 's best for vou to be quiet, lest I 
tell the rest which 1 know. 

S£c. Sir Hermito, if you be not, I am 
weary with hearing such variety of vice. 
The soldier that was wont to be the honour 
of every country he came in, and a glory 
of his own, is now become odious abroad, 
and intolerable at home. The intelli- 
gencer might do good service if you could 
devise to keep him from doing hurt, which 
is as hard as to restrain a man of war 
having letters of marque from robbing his 
own countrymen. The musician that 
ought to present nothing evil-sounding is 
now the setter of all unsavoury sonnets. 
His office was to teach the measures and 
dances of order and comeliness, not the 
lofty lavolto and tricks of intemperance. 

Ner. 1 assure you. Master Securus, 
those things are as distasteful to me as to 
any other. And I am so much the safer 
that I live from their sight and knowledge. 
The soldier, the spy, and the musician 
have their several abuses, much degenera- 
ting from their first institutions ; if any 
man can persuade them to repair unto my 
cell, I will do my best to reform them. 
[Exeunt Furioso, Corraso, and Phan- 
tastico, doing reverence to Securus 
and Hermitp. 

SCENE II. 

^«/^r Antonio and Simplo at several doort^ 
stampings chafing, and throwing down 
his hat. 

Ant. How now, Simplo, what's the news 
I now? 
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ne. One was this, that you 

: first letter out of a trunkful of 

letter for the surname, serving 

as well as the owner's, you let 

put on A instead of R, which 

I out. And this was Mr. Rellip's 

te otiier was that you marked 

id other stuff of a nobleman's 

own mark, and used them as 

I forget the nobleman's name, 

nds like a port town toward the 

it is at the highest. They had 

iheir stuff again, but some stuck 

igers. And reason too, I think ; 

lan take pains to mark another 

yds for nothing? A halter for 

hath no better wit than so to 

here was such a speech of this 

but I deny it. 

nd what then ? will that serve the 

; must serve ; for they shall never 
«tly Uiat I did or caused it to be 

But they were found in your 
I, and Uien how can you avoid 
dit? 

dscredit ! they may be glad to 
* things again ; who can tell but 
nine? I am, sure they have my 
nd how shall a man know his 
by his mark? And howsoever 
gs are, time will wear them out 



Ik 



these are well answered. 

you, sir, to the taking of a con- 
out of a painted box in your 
law's study, by means of a key, 
mce of another business ? 
'ush ! I laid it there again when 
y kept such a stir about a paltry 
>archment. I will not be behold- 
en. 

Vhat an tmkindness was that that 
er-in-law did threaten to sue you 
you owed him ! Alas ! sir, I see 
been much wronged among them. 
:h a father ! 

^, but I dealt well enough with 
1 sent him word that if he did sue 
>uld bring him in more trouble 
:e so much money could excuse 
ther matters. 

^nd reason too, I think. Shall 
e SL man pay money before he be 

'Twould make a man do that a 
t, when they go to extremities. I 
le for this time, sir ; the next time 



you call for news I Lope I shall have as 
much more. But now I remember me there 
is one thing more. Your lawyer asked me 
for a fee for your last business ; shall I give 
it him? 

Attt. No. I am sure he did not ask 
you. I brought u cousin of mine t'other 
day to him, that gave him a fee. Indeed I 
told him that he should go to my lawyer, 
and give him no fee. But when I had him 
there, and he put his case, I whispered my 
cousin in the ear to offer him a fee : but I 
did not whisper my lawyer to refuse it, and 
so very honestly he took it. I know there- 
fore he will expect no fee for my own 
business. 

Sim, Then belike I mistook it. Per- 
chance he thanked you for bringing your 
cousin to give him a fee without cause, 
being well resolved before by other counsel. 
Well now, sir, I hope you will bestow my 
freedom upon me : I desire no more 
cunning than now I have, and I'll serve 
you still, and set up for myself ; for I had 
rather be a double knave than a single fool. 

A/ii. I will not stick with thee, Simplo. 
Go to the Chamberlain ; there it must be 
done. [Exeunt Antonio and Simplo. 



SCENE III. 
Enter Insatiato and Infaelicito. 

/ns. What sayest thou, boy? methought 
we had but a short dinner to-day with 
yonder dainty Lady and tarried so long 
for it. How fared you in the hall ? 

In/. We had very short commons, and 
I am hungry still : we had no meat but 
your reversion, and the scraps of yoiu: 
trencher when I changed with you. 

Ins. Alas, we left nothing but bare 
bones. We had but a quarter of a neck of 
mutton between three, and Parvagracio 
and I eat no meat nor bread since yester- 
night at ten a clock ; and from my trencher 
thou couldst get little but the fat squeezed 
from the flesh which I eat. I was so 
hungry that methought I could have eaten 
that small lady and her great cheer aU at a 
meal. Here, go thou to dinner at some 
ordinary. [He puts his hand in his pocket, 
but finds nothing there.'] Stay till I have 
money ; thou canst fast a little, canst thou 
not? 

Inf, Yes, a little, if I can get no meat 

Intrat Pestifero. 
Ins, Yonder comes l?es\.\l^I0tsc!j^2(tc:^ib!sc• 
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He could never have come in abetter time ; 
for I have neither money, nor clothes to 
pawn ; but, boy, not a word of our wants, 
well seem to be very flush ; the offer shall 
come from himself, else we shall have him 
veiy coy and dear. 

Fes. By your favour, sir, I am bold to 
see you as I do. I heard you were evil 
[_ke sniies his nose] at ease with melan- 
choly. 

Ims. Welcome, Pestifero : indeed I have 
been a Uttle troubled in mind, but now I 
am very merry. 

Fts. In good time, sir ; I am glad of 

{rour worship's amendment. I doubted 
est you lacked money, and were sad upon 
it. I came to pleasure you, if that had 
been your disease. 

Ins. Thanks for thy good will, Pestifero ; 
but I am prettily stored at this instant. I 
know not how soon I shall want, for all 
things are uncertain in this world. 

Pes. Very true, sir ; many changes in 
this age. Willt please you then to make 
provision against a rainy day, and take 
this while it may be had? 

Ins. Ay, but then you know interest 
will run on ; it is no good husbandry to 
tsJce it so long before the time ; it may be 
I shall not need it this seven-night yet. 

Pes. Why, sir, if you be so provident 
that you reckon of weeks, it is time for me 
to be gone ; I have other friends to pleasure 
that scorn to stand upon two months past 
before the sealing from the time of the first 
bespeaking the commodity resting from 
them until their security were provided. 
I'll see you some other time. 

Ins. Nay, stay : I am not covetous. I 
hate it with my heart : if it may do thee a 
kindness I can be content to accept thy 
friendly offer, so thy commodity be vendible. 
I know thou comest in good will. 

Pes. Vendible, sir ? yes, that it is ; and 
you will say so soon ; no man will suffer it 
long in his house. 

Ins. What stuff is it? 

Pes. Of divers sorts. I know not myself, 
but they arc finely packed up. I saw a car 
unloading with such ware even now as I 
came ; it is a commodity more sought for 
by day and night than any I know. I tell 
you it troubles the Lord Mayor, and all 
the Justices to keep the people in order 
that gather these wares ; they are so eager 
in catching at them. 

Ins. Of what value is the commodity ? 

Pes. You may have loo/. worth, or half, 
as you please. 



Ins. What will lOo/. worth yield to 
sold? 

Pes. At a word it will yield you 
readily. I'll not dissemble. 

Ins. What security? 

Pes, Yourself and jrour friend 
another. 

Ins. What say you. Master 
gracio ? You know him. 

Pes. I know him welL I warrant 
shall be taken. 

Ins. What will content you ? 

Pes. What you please, sir ; 40 
I'll not ingrate upon you. 

Ins. Now let me cast up my 
40/. lost out of the principal at the 
10/. the interest, 40 shillings the 
All this is but 52 in the 100 ; 'tis 
as the world goes now ; here is my 
As I am a gentlemen I'll have it 
these terms, so that the bargain I 
worse than you spesik of, put the 
making. Now tell me what call 
commodity? 

Pes. The commodity, sir, is old 
such as are found in street dunghills 
raking day and night, as I told you. 

Ins. What a villain art thou ! old 
how durst thou presume to 'offer me 
rags? 

Pes. Why, sir, I tell you they aie 
money at the pai)er mills. 

Ins. Paper me no mills. Ill not 
my fingers with them. 

Pes. You shall not need, sir. I will 
order for selling them, and I hope yott 
abide to tell the money when I bring iL| 
would your worship had 1000/. "" 
them, as filthy things as they be. 
Ins. So would I : but it shall 
said, for my credit sake, that I took 
commodity of old rags or doubli 
have heard of many scurvy bargainSi 
never the like to this. 

Pes. Why, sir, 'tis but your fancy, 
now you cannot go back ; here is 
enough you engaged your honour to 
it, take the less and save your repul 

Ins. I did so indeed, the more fool 
pass my word before I felt their stink. ' 
cannot abide to think on them. But 
save my credit, go to, dispatch. I'll 
the whole 100/. since I must have 
I'll never give my bond for a little. 
Pes. Well, sir, it shall be done. 

[Exit 
Ins. Now, boy, was not this 
handled? I must have had them 
any terms : but he never perceived 
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thou mark how he entrrated me 
respective terms, and pinned the 
n upon me? Those be always the 
snnyworths. It is a goodiv thing to 
se. Remember, boy, when thou 
t to years, to take this course of 

IT- 
Indeed, sir, you carried this business 

ibly to the end. I would rather than 

or my mind sake, my old master, 

orship's father, had stood in a comer, 

ad heard and observed his son's 

n. I warrant it had been worth a 

to somebody. 

Well, now we want nothing for 
r this threescore pound but Parva- 

to seal. Go, seek him out, and 
e merry. 

I go fetch him. 
[Bxaiftt Insatiato and Infselicito. 

I think the air is infected, that such 
ious caterpillars swarm abroad in 
re to destroy youth that scarce one 
mong a hundred comes to be ripe 
first rotten. Such as this broker is 
irished by the devil for no cause but 
e young men in old prisons. And 
ormorants which set them a-work to 
routh to these pestilent adventures, 
fcs they can have no hope that he 
•e<:eives so little money upon great 
loth ever mean to pay them. For 
s not with one of these gripers, but 

many as he can find will be content 
is own security. Therefore, when 
es to be arrested, he is buried alive 
and payeth none. 

I wish they were all so served : 
e loss of the money on the one side, 
i sharp rod of imprisonment on the 
side, would bring both sorts to 
ince and bethink themselves of 
a, good conscience to deceive on 

part. But if your Chancellor hold 

course in allowing the extortioner 
e but the bare money made of such 
Kiities, that will shortly end the 
For this ^Esop's dog will learn to 
he next piece better than to be 
d with a shadow of double gain. 

SCENE IV. 

^tonlo, Simplo, ):*urgato,aildooted, 
eroorato, the hostler, Camerado, 
amberlain. 

Ostler, take heed to my horses that 
i well walked, stuffed, and dressed. 

II. 



Ste. I warrant you, sir, and your worship 
may have provender of all sorts. 

Cam. Will it please you to see your 
chamber? 

Ant. Yes, but I must have the best in 
the house. 

Cam. You shall, sir. What will't please 
your worship to have to supper ? 

Ant. First bring me a crusty mancbet 
and a single pot of beer. 

Cam. It shall be done, sir. [Turns to 
the people.'] Here's a hot guest, f perceive, 
by the single pot. {Exit. 

Sim. What will you have to supper, sir, 
that we may bespeak it, for we are very 
hungry? 

Ant. It is not wisdom to eat a meal 
when you are hungry, for then you eat too 
much and surfeit. Even as it is not good 
to fight or correct scholars when you are 
in choler, for then you will do it beyond 
measure. I am as hungry as you, yet I 
will eat but a nianchet, and drink twice of 
one pot. 

Pur. What, Sir? will you take up the 
best chamber, and spend but twopence for 
your part ? And this at Croydon, so near 
London ? 

Ant. No more. And but for the best 
chamber, I would spend but a penny : a 
pint of beer and a halfpenny bread. 

Pur. What a shame were this if your 
friends should hear it 1 

Ant. Leave the disgrace to me. I can 
bear it. Passus graviora. 

Sim. Come, Purgato, thou and I will 
bespeak our suppers. Tod. a-piece we will 
spend to stop this current of rumour. 

{Exeunt. 

Intrat Camerado. 

Cam. Here is a delicate manchet, sir. 
What meat to your supper ? 

Ant. This is not crusty enough. Change 
it. 

Cam. But we have no better in the 
house. 

Ant. I will have it changed. 

Cam. Well, sir, I will do my best. 
What shall my mistress provide for your 
supper ? 

Ant. When thou hast changed the 
maAchet, thou shalt know. 

[Exit Camerado. 

A long journey have I ridden, and all 
day fasting, except a breakfast at my 
friend's house. Now if I should fill my 
belly, two shillings will not serve in sheer 
meat for me and my two men. TVv\sN<ia.^ 
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ACT VIL 

SCENE L 

Levitia cum Pedisequa, her periwigs 
dog's hair white, and a yeluw band 
mt her nech, a glass, and powder of 
old post im a box or paper. And is 
ry busy im trimming kersel/, and 
iting dmst upon her head until ker 
me coma to speah. 

ftto goes on saying"] But what have 
:e? Ill see this sight, for all the 

, Why, 'tis a woman. Dost not see 

lis? 

A woman ? 'tis not a woman. The 
I a dog. 'Tis a mermaid, half a dog 
woman. 

; No : 'tis but the hair of a dog in 
1, pulled from these Island dogs. 
In fashion ? there's a fashion for a 
What's that she casts upon her 

. That's the powder of a rotten post. 
A tale of a tub, the powder of a 
^[ : will you make me believe that ? 
. Doest thou think it so strange? 
my credit I know some are spoken to 
oviding such powder by ladies. I 
I earnest. I assure you 'tis very 

DO. 

I think they be common indeed 
B dressed with dust. \He goes prying 
i sides of her, saying'] Not a dog, say 
the hc»ui is a dog. The chiefest 
I a dog. Well, say what you will, 
lall never make me believe but it is 
a dog or a dogged woman. 
. Be she what she will in conditions, 
rant thee 'tis a woman in sex, or 
trust my judgment again. 

What's that about her neck? a 
ce, or atanzy? 

; 'Tis a band yellow-starched. How 
thou think it to be a tanzy? 

Because it looks so yellow. Marry 
>C so well, I wish it were, for then I 
eat it up, for I have not half dined. 
. No. 'Twere pity to devour her ; 
iks 'tis a venr pretty creature. 

Dost thou like her so well ? I'll go 
er : she has no impediment but I 
larnr tier, mav I not ? 
, Not that I know, except she be 



Ins, Is that an impediment? nay, the 
honester the better. I'll to her instant^'. 
I see no reason but I may fall in love with 
her on the sudden. And happy is that 
wooing that is not long in doing: but 
stay, are you sure sl:e is a woman ? I am 
in some doubt. And I would be \*eiy 
loth to many her except she pro\-e a 
woman. 

Par. I warrant thee she is a woman ; 
why should St thou fear it ? 

Ins. Have 1 not cause to fear it? for if I 
should be married to a benst. or a jade, I 
were utterly undone. Is it not good to be 
sure? 

Par. Mistrust not that. Thou may'st 
know by her speech and voice whether she 
be a woman or no. 

Ins. Cannot her tongue deceive me ? 

Par. Yes, like enough : but not in this 
case : and if the worst fall you may easily 
know the first night you lie together. 

Ins. I thank you for nothing when it is 
too late. 

Par. Why too late? thou ma)'st be rid 
of her presently, and be parted the next day. 

Ins. I could like that well enough so 
that I had her portion ; but is there such a 
course to be taken that they cannot be 
tied so fast but they may easily be undone ? 

Par. No question but the marriage is 
void. 

Ins, That's an excellent trick. I wish I 
had a grant under the great seal to un- 
marry all those that would fain be parted . I 
w^ould purchase Lordships, Towns, and 
Countries. 

Par. If you had ; yet you must use dis- 
cretion in it and divide none but such as 
are indeed no marriages at first, but had 
impediments not dispensable. Otherwise 
you might be cause of great sin and in- 
convenience. You must examine the rea- 
sons, and proceed judicially before you 
sever them rashly. 

Ins. Never tell me ; let them look to 
that at their own peril. It would take up 
too much time if there came to me but a 
hundred in a day to examine them all 
No, no; if they were willing to be 
sundered, I would uncouple them ; let 
them range afterward which way they will 
for me. Well, upon thy word that I may 
be divorced from her if she prove not a 
certain woman, I'll upon her whatsoever 
she be. And I'll catch her upon a sudden 
for fear lest it be a dog and bite me. 

[He goes stealing Uaoards her with his 
hands forward. 
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Par. Away, coxcomb. I am ashamed 
on thee; come back. What dost thou 
mean? 

Ins, O that same is a very suspicious 
head. I am ^raid of it. 

Par, Afraid of a dead dog? what a 
cowardly thing is that ! 

Ins. A dead dog? marry, perhaps the 
hair is upon a curster snapper than the 
right owner was. 

Par. Be ruled by me : I'll stand be- 
tween thee and all dangers. Go orderly to 
her, take her by the right hand as if thou 
wouldst dance with her. 

\^He danceth toward her and singeth.'\ 

Ins. Hey ninny, nony no. Hey niny no. 
Hey noniny nonino. Hey niny no. 
\So he dances to7uard her."] 

Par. What a fellow art thou! A 
Courtier ? a cow-driver ! come hither once 
again. Dost thou think to si)eed and go 
about it so like a clown ? Thou must woo 
her as you court your ladies in the 
palace. 

Ins. O, must 1 so? I thought she had 
been a country gentlewoman, and that the 
more plainly I had dealt, the better she 
would like me. But all is well enough yet, 
for nobody saw me. 

Par. Thou art deceived in that ; for they 
are as fine and curious as any lady in 
Court, though they be not proud a 
whit. 

Ins. Is't so ? well then, 1 can fit her, she 
shall have courting enough. And I am 
glad you tell me of it ; for I was in earnest 
to have loved her beyond measure, and so 
might have fallen mad, and marred all ; but 
now I'll do even as we do at Court, make 
many shows of love and service, and intend 
nothing less But yet thus honestly I'll 
deal with this woman, because she is a 
stranger, that if I love her, and like her, I'll 
love her until I leave her. Well ; 'tis time 
to be doing, for my love begins to cool very 
fast ; I must kindle it again. [ With a 
congee he takes her by the left-hand, saying"] 
Fair lady, it becomes not gentlemen of 
good breeding to talk of the weather, or 
time of the day, or use such idle impertinent 
speech ; therefore, all preambles and 
Agressions set aside, I come to understand 
if you be pleased to admit me into the list 
of your devoted servants. 

Lev. Indeed, sir, it seems you have been 
well bred, else you had never grown to this 
stature. 

Ins. [He turns from her towards Parva- 
grecio, and saithl Did not I tell you what 



I should find of her? she snarls 
I'll lay my life she will prove cur 
looks make it plain. Come, sw 
what answer to my question ? 

Lev. Nay, first I had need ti 
your complaint to your friend thai 
curst and churlish. What uncivil 
I give, deserving so sharp a 
women know not how to speak. I 
then our jest is termed scoffing a 
ping. If soberly, then our m( 
counted coyness and want of cour 
that unless we say nothing, we 
error. And vet silence is not cl 
then are we sheep, alias fools. 

Ins. How could you hear what 
him, since I turned my mouth froi 

Lev. But you turned not mine € 
your mouth. 

Ins. Pardon this fault, good 
will be more careful ho^after. 

Lev. No doubt you will ; to 
further off when you say the worsl 

2ns. I mean not so, but rather 
the best of you in all places and o 
as your merits, I know, will enfor 

Lev. Nothing comes from yo 
then, but by constraint. 

Ins. O that you would give 
buking : no man shall reform 
before me. Forgive what is p 
offend again deny me all favour. 

Enter Pfestifero, and whispers h 
to whom he saith. 

Tell them I will come anon. 

[Exit 

Lev. Sir, it is against nature 
injuries, therefore your request isi 
able. But for his sake that 
counsel, I will forgive my greatest 
Yet you must know it is lawful to i 
your misdemeanours. 

Ins. [Turns from^ her tawara 
gracio and saith] This comforts i 
K>r she may be a Christian for a 
hear yet. 

Lev. You that content yourself 
habitation but a Prince's palace, 
serve no less creature than Caesar 
sooner pass the porter's lodge, hn 
your leg^ and lips, as if you had oo 
to control the country, to breath* 
from your nostrils and be patroi 
people ; whose gait and gesture | 
mony to your heart's Jiaughtim 
whose countenance must outfac 
counterers, how could you be » 
overshot as to cast yourself unao 
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cd, ludommended, and unpre- 
into >the company c^ a gentle- 
of £ashion? 

: cry jaa mercy. Of what fashion 
that 1 might not do as I did without 

MThy, sir ? are you a courtier, and 
iiat fashion I am ? do you not see 
am of the newest and neatest 
* who sees my band and periwig 
bts of that ? I am persuaded you 
ve a counterfeit, and no courtier, 
Ignorant in so general a knowledge. 
[t was not the newest fashion the 
:, and no Chronicle makes mention 
rberefore if any man had written 
i^utn est quod non fuit factum 
would have given his proverb the 
r this saffroning was never used 
ndand for bodily linen, to dissipate 
ipany of creepers. Aiid for such 
» A these Ireland imps with 
mg their fleeces thereby to enjoy 
B, which best will abide the basting. 
leed to be new, for it is noisome, 
your prettywig T\.o\}DXCi% hand- 



Sir, let it suffice you that it is the 
ad^on this very day. And if the 
d smell of it offend your noi e you 
he ordinary remedy is to remove 
ie. Yet I suppose by your paleness 
• to take tobacco, than which 
is more fulsome. 

[ndeed I want colour in my face, 
ih I had the art to get so rosy a 
I jrott have. 

Voa do but guess that I use art to 

loe to my feature, so it is easy for 

be deceived. But I. will tell you a 

rule to know if any woman be 

Let me be beholding to you for this 
f infallible. 

If you suspect it, take a pin, and 
her cheek prettydeep to the bone, and 
d not, assure yourself she is painted. 
I see now you are disposed to be 
t with me. I bear all kindly. Now 
at you to proceed with publishing 
er faults, that when I know them 
say amend, and so appear perfect 

Secondly, I charge you with flattery, 
r word calling me Lady, which you 
y sore I am not, seeing me come 
m my own feet, whereas if I were 
, I .must of necessity be at my 
I with foKW horses, or else my 



honour is in the dust in summer, and in 
the mire in winter. This then is an un- 
excusable sin of yours. 

Ins. Alas, what should I call you, not 
knowing your name ? And you of all the 
women that ever I knew are angry for 
giving you more than your due. But 
rather than I will displease you that way, 
I will devise some other epitheton of 
courtesy until you determine to take lady- 
ship upon you, so well as it would become 
you. 

Lev. Nay, I would not have you think 
that I am exceedingly angry for mistaking 
my present condition. It was a fault, but 
very venial. Your other errors I will 
conceal for this time, as unwilling to 
oppress you with penance, sithence I find 
you so freely to offer satisfaction. 

Ins, Then now vouchsafe to receive me 
into your service, sithence no man shall 
carry himself more dutifully. 

Lev. If I were fit to receive one of your 
sort, how could you serve me and the 
king too ? can you serve two masters ? 

Ins. No, but one master and a mistress 
may both be served without breach of 
fidelity, and with great facility. 

Lev. Very hardly, respecting the persons' 
inequality ; but if I should be so minded, 
what can you do ? 

Ins. All that is not done before I come. 

Lev. Can you, and will you do whatso- 
ever I entreat or command you without 
grudging ? 

Ins. With all readiness and alacrity, and 
without exception. 

Lev, Then I request and command you 
to let me alone, and never hereafter speak 
to me. 

Ins. That's an unreasonable request, and 
unjust commandment. There ought to be 
justice and p>ossibility in every command- 
ment ; but this hath neither of them. 

Lev. I will prove it hath both, or else I 
release your word. 

Ins. Prove that, and 1*11 perform your 
will : for I have vowed to serve you, and it 
is injustice to break it. And I am in love, 
and it is impossible to limit it. 

Lev. I thought so : draf was your 
errant, but drink you would have. You 
seek a service, but you mean to be 
master. This trick wiU fail you ; for I 
have vowed beforehand, and I am bound 
to keep it. 

Ins. You can make no vow contrary to 
mine, because you ne;ve;i Vxvevi xci^ vD^^eQ^ 
tion nor person beCoie \bis ^^j. 
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man dutiacled. Go wil 
1 little rest. It will no 
she come lo this place ag 



1 lach attire, and in such a closlet. 

tt: O. sir, I can quicldy cast off 
attiic. and gel a Dun's babil. lltbeOL.-. _ . 
be changed, the apparel will Soon be Kill. I will i 
■liered . What if she i 

"m. Of what Older, if }fou speak in 

: hiib gotien such dominion thai I 
not so part wilh you. And yet to this 
s I know nol whal lo sajr, for it lakes 
from me ail liberty lo move further. 

Ln: What will il avail you to know my 
ckHslec and walk wiiboul the "Ball? for stage? Is this a play? No: 'I 
iieie all access and intercom™ ii barred. in earnest. 'Tis no ' — " '" 

/«. Let my love yet be so far requited sadness. Let them ct 
15 to know your name and order yoQ enter 
into. It will ease my mmd Iliit none other 
enjoTS yon. O this love is like a qnatian 






away disconlealed? ibea shall I 
nor hear ber again. No ; hen 
here f «i!1 find her. or lose tnyw 
Par. Bui you will trouble a 
olher aclors (hat have parts here 
w^ as you. 



[ght 



veredlt 



lad : now hope, theii despair ; 
ifon. lo-motTow morning nil dashed, 
.ni. Sir. I must crave res[Hle to anst 
you directly to Ihese quesltons ; tor I oi' 
hare my friends' advice before 1 resol 
And so for Ibis limi: 1 lake leave, 

[£«■? Levi. 
'dr. Now let a; go seal lliese bonds 
mean °pacc, and by that limc perhaps 
wiilcomeagain- 

m. Bonds ! I am in bonds enough, I 
Ibiok : bound haod. foot, heart, mind, wit. 
and wiU. He [bat is in love needs no 
other chain lo hold him ; he is fast in 
prison and lacked sure enough for escaping. 
" ■^'arvagracio ! doit thou lalfc of going ? 
tber should I go? Is it not enough 
that my love is gone, and that all is gone 
with her? my bean is Eone with her, and 
she is gone awayn*ith my bean ; whither 
can I go without my heart ? And whither 
She is gone, and whiiber she hath carried 
my heart, I know not. Sealing, what 
(alkesi thou of sealing I I have set my 
hand, mv seal, iny heart, and all to I1ie 
lovE of her. She is gone away wiih this 
deedofgift. IiisdeUveredbeforewimess: 
-' is enroncd. 1 have acknowledged a 
e. I have suffered her to recover against 
', and delivered ber peaceable posaes- 
0. The law is si an end ; what else 
would you have me seal} \ can. give her 
I DO further assurance. Via ccum&ii caimci\nMne«Kither 
devise it ; vby do jcnx tta««ic me ViV'nX Sim.\Tu. 
imnecessaiy requests? \nvas. \ \w< 



fiilnit Antonio. Simplo. Pm^l 

cIoak-AiSg full under tii 

isiittd. ifurred. and ridinj-, 

Ani. Have you locked np aE 



: foul li 



safe and cvetythinj 
AnI. Have you given the col 

the seven eggs we left al bnakb. 
Sim. She hath Ihem, 
AhI. This is but ill husband 

seven eggs at a dap, and my bel' 

Sim. Sir, they ar 
will do Ihe poor i 



well bestoi 



go : but [*if stipsforuiard. and Ik 
iuiprutnlly comis bcuk and sail 
nol ride my joumey coDlenled 
havelheseeggs. Simplo, felch tb 
Tell the woman she shall have a 
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ainst my nature. \_Bxit, ^ ciio 
seven eggs. Antonio takes them 
Simple goeth on saying\, I was 
imed of a master before. There 
indes that we ride forth, but a 
U>it, a piece of cheese, or a dry 
nutton is trussed up in the doak- 
aally when we lie at an Inn the 
: (as now we shall). And but for 
tc cd<Kdc-bag and his clothes, we 
d these eggs now. 
here is no such stuff now in the 
, I trow? If I thought there 
ould throw it to the d9gs rather 
ould ride behind me. 
5 there not ? 'Tis a great chance 
1 1 am much deceived if there be 
»r there were some scraps left 
it, and I find them not in any 
he house. 

rhat shall be tried by-and-bye. 
\ his tricks? though I be his 
per. 111 carry no coals nor bones 
[ trow. \He undoeth an end of 
dagt and there takes out a napkin 
tees of breads a quarter of a breast 
!, a piece of boiled beef a puddings 
a loin of veal; that he unpinneth, 
tg it up by one comer, lets all fall, 
ently catcheth at them with his 
bon the ground, scrambling every 
\e uooula catch at a Rat, saying] 
ecome of her ? take heed, gentte- 
she get not up. I swear I had 
itched her. Was there not a rat 
Masters, you below, came she not 

Laugheth and saith] How now, 

! what, art thou at span-counter 

? t perceive thou wouldest have 

nth any rat in London, rather 

should have beguiled thee of thy 

r. 

Ay provender ? the dogs shall eat 

any bit shall come in my mouth, 
ne he by these scraps, and what 
! do with them? 

rhou art but a novice, Purgato, 
t as much wit when thou suckedst, 
is now ; and besides, for that thou 
3 him but yesterday, in a manner, 
ant of his fashions. I will instruct 
Phe night before he rides from 
be will invite some of his acquain- 

supper with him, at their own 
lore than his, then the remnant he 
up thus. And at the next Inn he 
n, if it be two days thence, he eats 
es wider the colour of a httle joint 



there dressed. And by this means be is 
counted at his inn a very small meat-man, 
but everyi»-here else a tall trencher-man. 
But thou must understand the chamberlain 
and tapster are sent down when these 
dainties are in devouring. 

Pur. But do yovL eat any of this dainty 
trash with him ? 

Sim. Or else I must go hungry to bed, 
and ride empty the next day. 

Pur. As true as I live, he shall never 
bring me to this gear. And the next time 
he makes such a mess, I'll provide sauce ; 
for ni put a fresh horse-tiuxl in the midst. 
And my trotting horse will soon season it 
all alike. 

Intrat Antonio. 

Ant. Come away, I have eaten four of 
these eggs, the rest I have put in bran to 
preserve against the next term. But what's 
here? how came this meat here? Me- 
thinks I should know these pieces. 

Pur. It may be so, sir, but I did never 
see the Uke. 

Ant. Why so? 

Pur. As I. had the cloak-bag under 
mine arm I felt a thing stir within it : and 
in searching I found these scraps, and 
among them an huge rat. And she went 
away invisible ; for I am sure we could 
not see which way she ran. nor could I 
catch her, do what I could, and yet I 
scrambled at her with both my hands. 

Ant. Why do you not gather up the 
meat, and put it up aeain ? 

Pur. What ? and the rat had pissed on 
it for fear, and it stinks too bad. 

Ant. How canst thou tell that a rat 
had pissed on it, when you confess you did 
see no rat ? 

Pur. No, not which way she ran awav. 
But if yonder boy had gaped wide enough, 
he might have catched her in his mouth. 
And do you think I saw not a rat ? I am 
sure there was a rat, for my mind gave me 
so. And further I had like to [ha] catched 
her. All this company can tell what a course 
I had at her, if you will not believe me. 

Ant. Go to, go to. You are a fool. 
Put them up and let us away. 

Pur. I were a fool indeed, and a beast 
too, if I would put them up. 

Ant. 1 bid you put them up like a fool 
as you are. 

Pur. I cannot put them up like a fool, 
nor I will not. 

Ant. Thou shalt put them up, or serve 
me no longer. 
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racio, that I a=: -=^f > ■ . ' f^r 




_ \ .. r.r. 



1 nothing 
for thai is 
B misenr. Nor -rs. 
vice yon laadxd n:r.. ize trier s 
I of all vise ptr-pli*. b= irj i^s:.- 
ubt was always tc be asi^sr^i. 
Here is mr hf'ri. I wZ 



n- v.. 
1.1 I * 




i ali-»^_ 



cr-«t , 



!you. _ 

Here is my hand, I -r— 
But what a focC -ir2£ Z 
greed for main:eti«=is g->-- ; 
I had been hasdfzs^ 

Thais no marsr. 17 

if I were bo::::! i-osd zzit zz>"^ I 
low you lo/. a year f:r p:r:5. 5-'- ::r 

15/. for stock:- p. gfirnr?. 'ioi:« 
rtUes, 50/. for gc-»-ts. -pisrriiZ'jz.-^ iz.t 
ike, 20/. for all sors c«f lintr ersi 
shions. This is loc'. a year. stiI :£ 
:h as my living will arcni. And f : r 
nance of this, a::y friend cf y:.::r5 
lave a statute i^n all the 'lzi± I 

And for your jo:::nire, I will give 
ssurance that the longer liver of ::s 
tail possess all I have, if I d5e =:-t 
a groat. 

I like all well but my allowance :br : 
it is not enough ; for it is a base j 
1 now-a-da)3 to use cushnets and ■ 
ns. The very warmth of our bodies ; 
lange their colour in three hours, 
ley will be crooked with pulling off. 1 
01 them ! But I'll be a good house- : 
thernise, and get as much by other ! 

as shall piece out this pension to ' 
t ser\'e. Sirrah, I ha\*e skill in ph\-5ic. 

cure the Colt Evil in any man. 

he be never so lean and rawboned, 
so diet him in half a year, that he 
; fed until he grow purse-sick. And 
e, sweet heart, be of good cheer, for 
shalt never die, without a great 
i, as long as I live. For I can play 
: that if thou be never so cold, or 

almost to death. I can make thee 
u-m in half an hour. 

\Embraceth and kisseth lur.'\ Ha ! 
ely Levitia, we cannot choose but 

if thou hast these trades. But is 
rtion in sure hands ? 
, Fear nothing of that ; you shall 
ne and my portion at an instant, all 
er, ready bagged. 

Best of all: then it requires no 



r-jT aZt 









vr :.:..: r 







r'Jir*' .t.^. - •*- k-i c*. 1 



•v.^ 



:i'zr. — a. zitZ'iiTT 

"a-iTTirLt y:i- f : if:>t tr_^ :: ev.l '.j^k ::' 

Fzr. Bu: I zr :f r.:b:»c:y c\-ierthrrw ::. 

Lr. . What if a h sre cross your way ? :s 
that no:h:-g -either? 

Psr. That s ev.: luck indeed, if 1 ha\-e no 
dogs to course her. 

/«.'. Par\-sgrsc:o. I prithee lead Le\iti.\ 
to my lodging. 1 must crave p.\nioa to gv> 
about a special business which cor. corns all 
my wonh ; but we will disj\\:ch o^i-.ickly 
and follow. And meet me the next w,iy. 
Parv.igracio, we must have your help. 1 11 
go before. 

Ltrz: In any case look to the main 
chance, for now you have a clog. It is 
the first gift ever>* \iife gives her husluiul. 
iExeuMt Par\'agracio ..'v./ Ijcviiia. 

Ins. Now, boy, we must alKHil thosi^ 
bonds sealing to put us in suits for this 
wedding. We shall sure thrive now. Two 
such iKUgains gone through in one day. A 
stranger for a wife and rags for ovir wealth. 
We cannot want after these mutolu's, 1 
could have found in my heart to [have) 
asked her some money and misscnl tlii.s 
ragged money. Hut what if she Imvc 
none? she saith I shall have her and all 
ready bagged. Perhaps she mcniw thai 
herself is ready bagRetl to my hand, I 
cannot tell ; there bo such triekn in I hi! 
world. I doubt I am utterly undone with 
this foolish malc\\. 
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Pur. With all my heart, master. I'll 
turn you off at this instant. Here is 
witness enough, I have given you lawful 
warning. [Exit. 

Ant. Gather up this meat, Simplo : thou 
and I will fare the better. 'Tis but sending 
this knave's horse down by the carrier, or 
di% I'll drive him with his load : he shall 
be the sumpter horse. 

[Simplo gathers them up, and puts 
them in the napkin, and pins 
them up, puts them into the cloak- 
bag. Exeunt Antonio and Singyplo. 



SCENE III. 

Par. Hov/ likest thou this sport, In- 
satiato? hath it diverted thy thoughts a 
Uttle? 

Ins. It was some recreation, I must needs 
say ; but my fit is coming on apace. \^Intrat 
Levitia.] And look where she comes. 
Now I tremble with fear of a deadly 
doom, but I must speak howsoever I 
speed. Welcome, sweet mistress. Now 
kill, or keep me alive with your answer. 

Lev. Your questions, sir, if I forget not, 
were what was my name, and what order 
I purpose to enter ? My name is Levitia. 
And my desire is to be a nun of my 
mother's order. But if my virginity were 
not of full age, and maidenhead a 
dangerous burden, I would be a nun of a 
straiter order. 

Ins. Your mother's order? what order is 
that? I never heard of a nun have a 
diild no[r] husband, and yet continue in 
cloister, and a nun before she had a child. 

Lev. My mother vowed chastity, and 
after that had a child by her husband. 

Ins. Why, Levitia, this is a riddle, and 
a wonder to me ; yet this English I pick 
out of it, that you may have a husband as 
your mother had. And then if it please 
you, I may be your ghostly father after the 
fashion of this country : but how, or why 
your mother or you should vow chastity, I 
see not ; nor would I be married to such a 
nun. 

Par. Alas, Insatiato, I perceive thou art 
simple in this business, or else not yet 
come to thyself again. Levitia speaks 
well, but thy capacity is very muddy. 
Wouldst thou not have thy wife vow 
chastity, but be an harlot ? There is chas- 
tity and continency among married folk, 
«0 long as they be faithful to each other. 
But virginity goes further ; and that is 



sequestered continency during 1 
admitting company for procreation 
Ins. I understand it now, thanks 
Parvagracio, but this creature wov 
delajred me longer, and dulled : 
without mercy. 

Enter Pestifero, and whispers It 
lotohomin anger he anszoereth, ' 
let them stay or tear the wr 
cannot yet come." Exit Pest 

But I thank her yet for the kind oi 
hath made to be of her mother's o] 
hope, sweet mistress Levitia, you « 
no motion to overthrow this ordei 
And now tell me, what say you to i 
which in all equity must be per 
You see I was content, thougt 
against my mind, that you shou! 
kept your vow of virginity if so ha 
your resolution ; now I appeal to y( 
Court for Justice, and hope you ^ 
as good way to the fulfilling of i 
which is never to leave your serv 
company. 

Z^. I beard you talk at random 
a thing. Many such, I doubt n 
have made and quickly broken ; s 
of the same metal, and so will p 
brittle. Courtiers'vows of this nature 
words, a little more stiffly blown out 
mouths than the rest of their spec 
come no nearer their hearts. Tlie 
puts a little more powder in the 
make it carry the shot further, but 1 
mark no whit the righter. So the 
their vows with a little stronger brei 
their intention is not the straighter. 

Ins. Indeed I confess that ( have 
times done as you say ; but now w 
is right and my meaning direct. 

Lev. How shall that appear to in 

Par. I dare undertake. Lady 1 
he means justly by you ; for I ha' 
him in a dangerous passion when ; 
our company, which if you had 
standing in some secret place, yoi 
not but have compassion on him, 
you were very disdainful and cruc 
sides I know it is a great matter tha 
stay him so long as he hath talk 
you from dispatching a business ( 
importance, as you may partly perc 
the messenger coming so often in tt 
time to have him away. 

Lev. Sir, a seconder of a tale 
many times an incredible thing b 
And for your testimony, I give hit 
the better, and perhaps I was with 
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ng too, when this gentleman was 
:k as you speak of, which made 
f pity come the sooner to relieve 
d I would not have you think, 
do, that I am disdainful, for that 
lothing but hatred. Nor am I 
that is ever paid home with 
nisery. Nor yet am I proud, 
£ you touched not, for that is 
f all wise p)eople, but my fear 
: was always to be deceived. 
;re is my hand, I will never 

)U. 

ere is my hand, I will never leave 
: what a fool was I! I should 
ed for maintenance and jointure 
ad been handfast. 
iat's no matter. I'll perform as 
I were bound hand and foot. I 

you 10/. a year for ^ins, 5/. for 
'. for stockings, garters, bodies, 
s, 50/. for gowns, petticoats, and 

20/. for all sorts of linen and 
jns. This is 100/. a year, and is 
5 my living will afford. And for 
ice of this, any friend of yours 
: a statute upon all the land I 
id for your jointure, I will give 
ranee that the longer hver of us 
possess all I have, if I die not 
roat. 

ike all well but my allowance for 
> not enough ; for it is a base 
ow-a-days to use cushnets and 
The very warmth of our bodies 
ge their colour in three hours, 
will be crooked with pulling off, 
lem ! But I'll be a good house- 
iwise, and get as much by other 

shall piece out this pension to 
rve. Sirrah, I have skill in physic, 
re the Colt Evil in any man. 

be never so lean and rawboned, 
diet him in half a year, that he 
I imtil he grow purse-sick. And 
weet heart, be of good cheer, for 
It never die, without a great 
5 long as I live. For I can play 
at if thou be never so cold, or 
lost to death, I can make thee 

in half an hour. 

mbraceth and kisseth her."] Ha ! 

Levitia, we cannot choose but 
thou hast these trades. But is 
n in sure hands ? 

jar nothing of that ; you shall 
jid my portion at an ir^stant, all 
ready bagged, 
st of all : then it requires no 



telling. Here is a token for thee, my 
chicken. 

Lev. What ! knives ? O. I will not take 
them in any wise : they will cut love. 

Ins. No. no : if they cut anything, they 
will cut away unkindness. 

Lev. Pardon me, good sir, you shall not 
give them me. If needs you will that I 
wear them, do you lose, and I will find 
them. 

Ins. That's a toy of all toys. That 
were fitter for a stage than a wedding. 

Lev. Indeed you shall not deny me this 
first request. I pray you lose them. 

Ins. Well, 'tis no news to be made a 
fool by a woman. I'll do it, if it were 
worse. 

[ Then he walks about and drops them 
down, and she comes after and 
takes them up, saying. 

Lev. This is as it should be. Now I 
have deceived destiny. 

Par. This is Superstitch my shoes : now 
he hath fooled a foppery. And you have 
found a foolery. 

Lev. You mock this, Parvagracio. I 
warrant you do not think it evil luck if the 
salt fall toward you. 

Par, But I do if nobody overthrow it. 

Lev. What if a hare cross your way ? is 
that nothing neither? 

Par. That's evil luck indeed, if I have no 
dogs to course her. 

Ins. Parvagracio, I prithee lead Levitia 
to my lodging. I must crave pardon to go 
about a special business which concerns all 
my worth ; but we will dispatch quickly 
and follow. And meet me the next way, 
Parvagracio, we must have your help. I'll 
go before. 

Lev. In any case look to the main 
chance, for now you have a clog. It is 
the first gift every wife gives her husband. 
\Exeunt Parvagracio and I>evitia. 

Ins, Now, boy, we must about these 
bonds sealing to put us in suits for this 
wedding. We shall sure thrive now. Two 
such bargains gone through in one day. A 
stranger for a wife and rags for our wealth. 
We cannot want after these matches. I 
could have found in my heart to [have] 
asked her some money and missed this 
ragged money. But what if she have 
none? she saith I shall have her and all 
ready bagged. Perhaps she means that 
herself is ready bagged to my hand. I 
cannot tell ; there be such tricks in the 
world. I doubt I am utterly undone with 
this foolish match. 
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Inf, Why, sir, if you be, let it not 
troiA)le you ; I hope you shall have better 
lock in greater matters ; and yet if she have 
a good portion you are happy : if she have 
'Done yet you may be even with her if it 
please you, although she prove a roaring 
girL 

Ins, Canst thou tell which way to be 
€ven with her ? 

Inf. Marry, to have as little as she. 
And if I were as you I would serve her so : 
teach her to come empty-handed to a man 
of your spending. 

Mm. Well, we must make the most of her 
that I can now I have her; and take no care 
for anything : that's the way to live long 
and leave nothing. 

{Exeunt Insatiato and InSelicito. 



SCENE IV. 
Intrat Simplo. 

Sim, Gentlemen, you two I mean, Master 
Securus and Sir Hermito, my master en- 
treats you both to come to his chamber for 
a short space ; he will go twice so far for 
you any other time. 

Sec. Thank your master, we have dined 
already and can eat nothing. Another 
time we will see him if we have no 
business. 

Sim, O you mistake it, sir ; neither now 
nor any other time for eating. There is 
no meat : my master does not use to quilt 
his friends' stomachs with too much meat. 
No, he would speak with you about a note 
he hath caused to be drawn. He will 
desire you to peruse it, and do him a 
favour. It is in the nature of a certificate. 

Sec, Truly he shall have no hand of 

mine to any writing, nor to any purpose ; 

nor for my credit sake will I come in 

his company. I do imagine what it is. 

He knoweth that we hear so much evil of 

him that he doubts we will speak as we 

find. And therefore he would have us 

give commendations of him to some friend 

of ours in some small request which he 

never means to sue for. But this our good 

report he will keep by him, partly to stop 

our mouths, hoping we will not speak 

contrary to our testimony in writing, and 

partly for his credit to be showed upon 

every occasion against all that have cause 

to speak evil of him. Let him content 

himself, we refuse to come near him. 

Her, Honest friend, I marve\miVivhat 



conscience thou canst serve one tb 
generally counted dishonest. 

Sim, Marry, sir, with as wide ai 
a conscience as any man hath, 
throughly tentered. My master 
are no niggards of our conscience. 
I am bound by my zoo/, to serve h 

Her. Thou wert as good lose t 
at first as at last ; for he will in 
deceive thee of it. 

Sim, If he do then I hope he w; 
me cunning worth loo/. to deceive 
and so I may double my loo/. F 
not think but he hath gotten mai 
with art. And I'll never leave hi 
get all his tricks, and now he hat 
me free he will use me as his fellov 

Her, By that means thou wilt ace 
him to hell. 

Sim. Down the lane to the devi 
an we go to no worse place thai 
care not ; for I do not think 
master hath craft enough for any 
'em alL 

Her. But there he shall meet ' 
crafts-master. 

Sim. What? master my ma 
craft? that were somewhat stran 
I'll believe anything but that, 
shall tell him you will not com* 
what's the reason you will not cc 
have almost forgotten. 

Her. Marry, because at our bap 
vowed to renounce the infernal spii 
now upon our own experience and ji 
we abandon all incarnate devils. 

Sim. Abandon? what's that? i 
observe that word right I shall c 
rest well. I know what you mej 
carnation devil. 

Her, What do you judge o 
passages, Master Securus ? 

Sec. Surely, sir, it is hard upon th( 
to deliver a true sentence upon « 
contrarieties as this day we have 
But briefly, I think they ought al 
reduced unto two main heads of G 
Bad, and of the worst to choose tl 
and of the better take the most. 

Her. In part I dissent from you 
part I agree. If we be constra 
choose among things which are e 
best to permit the least ; but if a m 
freedom, then the best choice is to re 
be it never so little. Among the sev 
courses this day acted, I note mai 
veiled over with froth and floi 
words, but the same again unmask 
substantial matter, and laid naked 
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grace. So it seemeth they are not pro- 
Lpoanded to imitate, but set forth to be 
; Aanied. They are painted in colours, but 
a map of mischief: they have some 
iptfroDS and followers, but such as run to 
fn^ They are brought forth to be viewed, 
^Int to manifest their ugliness : they come 
here to be liked, but loathed ; not to 
:&voun»l, but derided : not allowed in 
but in public to be condemned. 
I li^se that all wise hearers will avoid 
sins and abuses here touched, which 
many, and follow good counsel if they 
i any ; which that they mav do, my 
is to pray to the Giver of Wisdom. 



And so, sir, wisliing much prosperity to 
your charitable endeavoius, I take leave, 
and the next way to my poor quiet cell. 

[Exii 6» Securus iequitur, 

Inirat Proberio. 

Thus have we sought the world adout, in 

all degrees to find out wit ; 
Somewhat else we found indeed, but yet 

we found not it. 
We did as those that seek for fish in many 

empty pools; 
Only two wise men wi found, and alt the 

rest befools, [Exit. 



EPILOGUS. 



that your patience hath permitted us 
bring imto an end this present Dialogue, 
stand in good hope of your clemency, 
no more offence will be taken at any 

or action passed than we had mean- 
to give, which we protest was none at 

For it were against reason and our 

ends to drive hence that company 



which we wish rather doubled than out of 
it one to be spared. It resteth that we 
render you very humble and hearty thanks, 
and that all our hearts pray for the King 
and his family's enduring happiness, and 
our country's perpetual welfare. 

Si placet plaudite. 



\ 



\ 



nil' toUowing FrjpiKnls allribulccj to Chapman, in an Arlhology entflled, "Snj 
PBrunaas: f Tkt tli^scil Flintilri ^frur Kf^irur Pnrls. ■•:'itk Ihci' Fmticjl! ccmfa 
Imprinied at London fa. N. L, C, E, and T. H, 1600, ■' h;ivc not btin hitheno vsnScd : 
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HYPOCRISY. 

FY use temples to set gcxily faces 
Impious hearts ; those sins use most 
excess 
seek their shrouds in feigned holiness. 

SOUL. 

RY good motion that the soul awakes 

cavenly figure sees, from whence it 

takes 

: sweetless blossom which by power of 

kind, 

OS like itself an image of the mind ; 

in our £uth the operations be 

lat divineness which by faith we see ; 

ch never errs but accidentally 

•ur frail flesh's imbecility, 

ach temptation over-apt to slide, 

•pt our spirit becomes our body's guide. 

as our bodies' prisons be the towers, 

3 our souls these bodies be of ours, 

yse flc^y walls hinder that heavenly 

light. 

hese stone walls deprive our wished 

sight. 

WOMEN. 

:tr virtues moimt like billows to the 
sides, 

vanish straight out of the gazer's eyes ; 
5 and disdain is painted in their eyes, 
sit and treason in their bosom lies. 

lEDLE NOCTIS INCLINATIO. 

The gentle humorous night 
lies her middle course, and the sharp 
east 
ithes on my spirit with his fiery steeds. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF BEAUTY 
AND PERSONAGE. 

See where she issues in her beauty's 

pomp, 
As Flora to salute the morning sun ;. 
Who when she shakes her tresses in the air, 
Rains on the earth dissolved pearl in 

showers, 
Which with his beams the sim exhales to 

heaven : 
She holds the spring and summer in her 

arms, 
And every plant puts on his freshest robes 
To dance attendance on her princely steps 
Springing and fading as she comes and 

goes. 



Her hair was loose, and 'bout her shoulders 

hung, 
Upon her brows did Venus naked lie. 
And in her eyes did all the Graces swim. 
Her cheeks that show'd the temper of the 

mind 
Were beauty's mornings where she ever 

rose, 
Her lips were love's rich altars where she 

makes 
Her heart a never-ceasing sacrifice ; 
Her teeth stood like a rank of Dian's maids 
When naked in a secret bower they bathe ; 
Her long round neck was Cupids quiver 

call'd, 
And her sweet words that flew from her, 

his shafts ; 
Her soft round breasts were his sole 

travell'd Alps, 
Where snow that thaw'd with sun did ever 

lie ; 
Her fingers botmds to her rich deity. 
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imprinted in gold and many colours by the Brothers Dalziel, at the 
Camden Press. Imp. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, price One Guinea. 

Csop's Fables, translated into Human 

Nature by C. H. Bennett. Descriptive Text. Entirely New Edit. 
Cr. 4to, 24 Plates, beautifully printed in colours, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 
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Amusing Poetry. A Selection of Humor- 

wn Teoe fann iQ iIm Best Wrluis. Ediled, with a PidaK, bj 
SROXXT Bu«C>. a Kmf Edition, id fcapi 8vo, cloth extra, ill, 
lad gul edges, 3£ 6i£ ' 

Anacreon. Translated by Thomas Moore, 

tad Claseaied bribe Esqniiite Designs of GiaoDET. Botmd h 
Htnucxa gold i>d Use, lu. 6ul 

Army Lists of the Roundheads and 

Cavaliers in the Civil War, IS42. Second Edition, Cor- 
rected and conadetshlj Eniuged. Eilited. with Notes a^ M 
Index, bfEcwAKD PtiCOCK. F^.A. 4I0, hf.-Ronbii^e, Ji. W. 

UxiFOMi «miil«, Rr;Ki?s's Ebitjon of "Gkimm." 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, and 

otber PapnluGcT' 
man StarieB. Col- 
lected by LuDwic 
Bechstkik. Witb 
Additional Tale 
by (he Brother! 
Grimm, ico 11- 

lasts, by R[CHTE11. 
Small 4to. grtin 
and gold, 6f. 6J.; 
gilt «lges, 71. U 




Artemus Ward, Complete. TheWorks 

of Ch*ri,es Farree Browne, better known as Artemus Wam, 
now first collected. Cro«-n Svo, with fine Portrait, facsimile of 
bandwnting, &c., 540 pages, cloth extra, 7^-. 6rf. 

Artemus Ward's" Lecture at the 

S^^^'%" u^"' ""'''' ""^ ''»"°ra'"^- Editerl by T. W. ROBEBTSON 
«iidi!.. F. H iKGSTOw. 4to, green and gold, Tinted Ii.lpst., 6j. 
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COMMENDATORY VERSES. 



TO THE VOLUME. 

UNBS PRBFI3ED TO HIPOLITO AND 



Lore breeds opinion, and opinion, love. 
In whose orbs all Ihe liberal sciences move 
All which contracted in one Tn^edy. 
Sell, great Oclavius, and Aoguslus be, 
'- -'1 worth, for thy sale commodity.* 

6. c. 



id with that life the soul puts under 

enMidases: 
s sold, with 

3 by lore made one, in man and 



• Prefiwd 10 ■' Til Tna Hittsry nf Hi 
Tneicir Imni af Hi*slila and liaitlh, Nta- 

«ilaHs. Eitg'uird, LondoD, Printed by 
0. Harper, and NatlL Feild, i«iB' (repnnled 

Dt thtM lines, the initials appended to tbem, and 
the £aci that "Tho. Haipcr" published Chap- 
year lifiag), render il nearly certain thu Ihey 




LONDON : 
SAYILL, ID WARDS AND 00., PRINTIRS, CHAKDOS STREET, 

OOVBITT OAKDBN. 




^ Hiat of iSoo&s 
Chatto & WiNDUS, 

H&'7S. PICCADILLY, LONDON, fV. 
StTMPTXTOUS OIPT.BOOK. 

THE TURNER GALLERY: 

A Series of Sixty Engravings, 

Ftooi the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Tvrneb. 

WiVA a Memoir ami Illustrative Text 

By RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM. 

Keeper and Sgchetakv, National Gallery. 

Handsomely tialf-bound, India Pioofs, Royal folio, ;£io> I.akgb 

Paper copies, AiUsts* India Proofs, Elephant folio, £,ia. 

A Dtscripthie PampMet laill be seat upon applicatwH. 
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« BOOXS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDVS. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Law and the Lady; A Novel. By 

WiLKCB Collins, Auihor of "The WoniQii in Wtiite," 3yoK, 
crown 8vo, 31/. 6./. [Skrlh. 

Christmas Carols and Ballads. Selected 

and Edited by Joshua Svlvester. A New Edition, beantifulij 
printed and bound in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 31. 6d. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : the Fikst from 1835 to 1843; tLs 
Second from 18^4 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humodi 
of Thackeray, Hood, Navhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brough, Sic With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engmnogs 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown Svo, cloth gill, 
two very thick volumes, 15^.; or, eeparalely, ji. 6d. perToIiune. 
V Tlu"CtmicAlmaitaila" ^ GtfrgtCruUcslmiikAantltKgbititnetitMh) 
mJmirm qf Mil immilatU ariiMi ax aHun-e kii Jintst, meit ciarar/rrislk frf 
Jmclaota. Exlt*tAingBifrraptrisdefnirirIttnytarStfr^nt 1835 ^ 1E53, intimv, 
ihty iminai On Itilferudnf Mi artiilie carter, and sha^ Iki tisriidtialinai 
TkilaltMr. Tilt, sf Flat SInct, :finl aacwiiiid Oi 

■■""-■"" ""pwo**:^? 



of Ais Huirvetlsus prnMr. 
Uia Df lit " CumfrAtxiaH 
JIK* writin ai Thai 

ROBSKT BboUCM, Clt.1 

tutufifir/fy ttf-fitartd at 



EBT Suits, Oh Brathtrs Km 



•'/.": 



./niJ,ietniit. 



•HeJihl!, 



tiMl'Diaf 



':sr,Thi Fatal BM„ - 

'' BaritT Cox ; or, TiiCulliig 

\, ••umbcn/s^ ,S39 ^^d .Sio 




THE BEST GUIDE TO HEHALDBT. 

Cussans' Handbook of 

Heraldr/ ; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; 
also. Rules for the Appointment of Liverie, 
&c., &c. By John E. Cussans. Illus- 
trated with 360 Plates and WoodcuLs. 
Crown 8vo, glolh exlra,Bilt andemblaionrf, 

'.* This vslunt brK%liful!f frinlid im tniift^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. g 
HEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, A Dic- 

tionirjr of Dress, Regal, Ecclesksticil, Civil, and Military, from 
the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and preceded by a General Ifislory of the Costume of the Principal 
Countries of Europe. ByJ. R. PLANCUfi, F.S.A., Somerset Herald. 
Thii mrrt mill it *utlislctd in Ttmnif-four MmtUj ParU.quarU 



Thii ntrk v>i!l ii fidliilud in 
ShiUlnet. fiv/uuir ilfutlri'liil hy P 
will tttnttynada 'fi'lf-d Colom 



<Trd Plall,fn,t. 



::^>7^ 



trlllit. 



undNalianatCestumitbolhfertinand 




si.:s, 



7.irt..™j 



■ pKce of armour, or buckling « ■ neii, iram i 

■ £(u« is an iUanuniLion ; ilie attitude o( the i 
ntioo oT other pottiom of Ihar alliM, effeiluaJly 

The booki mpplying any Bich mtomiauon • 

lt4Q, the Ian two ^undi 
Imlbdi, coetaininK allusi 



publics lion of the first ediuon of iry"Iliitoi7 of Bridlh 
Costume" in Ihe "Libcat/ of Enlerlaining Know- 
led^," archzoloeical iDveHiEalion ha> received inch 
an impelus by the establiahDient of metropolEtaB and 

acknowledgment xa make after as&iduouil)' devoting 



lUeeCBIa] by, (he idoh coiupetcnt wriiert 1 am ■!> 
giulnted with, either here or oa the Continent 
glouaiial roioi ariiei from the desire of many aitisti, 
le difficulty they cooilaotly meet with in their co- 
>tete form of a garnient, nr the exact mode of ^alening 
[ of a belt, from their study of a sepulchral effiay or 
> attitude of the Twruna^ei represented, or the ^^po- 
itinc the tea^iaite eiraminalioD, 
/ few, and the best confined to 
ily English publication of ihekind requited, 

^ __.ioll'& ''COAtume in England " (Bvo, London, 

pages of which conmin a glossary, the nwsl waivable 

^..T™« f-™ "Id^ays, nedueval romances, and latiiical 

ides of attire in fashion at the time of 

ity-eight yearf have expired since that book appeared, and 



issued from the English pnas, comWninj the pith of the infomauon of many costly 
ibreign publications, and, in its illustrations, keeping m yew the special Te<).uite. 
menl ofthe artist, to which I have alluded, wouM be, in these days of educational 
progress and eritical inquiry, a weUzome addition lo the library of an Englisli 
gentleman J. R. PLAWCHg. 
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lo BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 

Cussans* History of Hertfordshire. 

A County History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging 
wiUi liie finest works of its class. By John E. Cussans. iTlns. 
tiated with full-page Plates on Copper and Stone, and a piato^oa 
of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to VIIL are now ready, price iv. 

givrn Uatl miatlert ptHaiHtHg U Family Uiiury. 

Dickens' Life and Speeches. By 

Tbzodokb Taylob. In One Volume, l5nio, clotli extra, 2j. 6J. 



"DON QUIXOTE" IN THE OHIQEKAI. SPANXSH. 

El Ingenloso Hidalgo Don Quijote de 

la Mancha. Nueva Edicion, eorregida y levisada. Por MlGUEL 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Complete in one volume, post Sio, 
nearly 70Q pages, cloth extra, price 41. W. 

an. BIAS IN SPANISH. 

Historia de GJI Bias de Santijlana. 

Por Le Sage. TraducidaalCastellano por el PadrbIsla. Nuevj 
Edicion, eorregida y revisada. Complete m One Volume, Post 
Svo, cloth exlra, neaily 600 pages, price 41. dd. 

Earthward Pilgrimage, from the Next 

World to that which now is. By Moncukb D. Conway. Ciowd 
Sro, beautifully printed and bound, "Js. 6d, 

Ellis's (Mrs.) Mothers of Great Men. 

A New Edition, with Illustrations by Valentinb W. Bkomley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, over 500 pages, 6s, 

" Hn, EIHs LtlEeves. as moM of ui do, thai ihe chancier of the molher ™s 1 
loni way : and, io illiuiraiion of this docliioe, she has given us sevcnl livei iniitu 
in her channing, yet eimest, swle. We especiaLly commend the life of BTim'i 
■ad Napoleon'i molhen. . . . The volume hu some solid mcriti."—EcJu, 

iB^^utA'^lianat'wo•^™^—^'icttHa^fagaliHe. " ' * '•"""« ra 

"An extremely Uieeable and readable book and its value ii not a Ullle 

enhanced bjr Mr. Bromley's illustnitia9s."'>///w'nit«/Z>riii<ui/ic Ami. 
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_ SO OXS PUBUSHBD BY CHATTO &• WINDUS. ii 

Cmanuel on Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; Their Hislory, Value, mid Properties ; with Simple 
Teiti for sscertaining their Reality. By HARfcv Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With nmneroos Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. A New Edition, 
Crown Sto, doth extra, gilt, %i. 

Edgar Allan Poe s Prose and Poetical 

Works wc oding Addi onal Tales and h line Cntical Essays. 




With a Translation of Charles Baudelaire's "Essay." 750 
p^es, crown Sto, fine Portrait and Illnslrations, ctoth eittra, "j!. €d. 

English Surnames: Their Sources and 

Significations. By Charles Wareing Bardsley, M.A, Second 
Edition, revised throughout, considerably enlarged, and partially 
re-wiitten. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 9/, 

■■ Hr Baidtley hu failbfully consulKd the original nicdizval documents and works 
fnn wlddl tlie origin and development of jumanie. can alone be aalisfsctorily traced, 
Hb hi* funriabed a viluable coninhution to the literature of sunumes, and we kope 
10 heu inare of him in this field."— ri'Ki. 

"Mr. Bardtley'i volume is a very gocid specimen of the work which 'the nine* 
no«oiilT^>on^iuraame«|but upon philology in general. The book is » mine oE 
dditiou 10 our knowledge of an im- 
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It BOOKS PUBUSIIED BY CI/ATTO &• WINDOS. 

Englishman's House (The): A Practical 

Gaide lo all inlerested in Selfcting or BuiMing n House. Bt C, ]. 

RicaAiDSON, ArcM- 
tcet, AuUiorofOU 
Eoglisli Klaasioiu ' 
&C Third Edilii 
, With ne^Iy 600 rlii5- 
. Iralinns. Cmnn Sw, 
. cloth extin,7/.&/. 




Faraday's Chemical History of a 

Candle. Lectures delivered (o a Javenile Audience. A New 



Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition, edited by W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c Croim 
8vo, cloth extra, with all (he Original Iltuslrations, 41'. dd. 

FATHER PROUT'S REMAINS. 

Final Reliques of Father Prout. Col- 
lected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the Family of the Rev. 
Fkancis Mahoney, by Blanchard Jerrold. [lit JiriparatiDs. 

Finish to Life in and out of Lon- 
don ; or, The Final Adventures of Tom, Jetiy, and Lt^c. By 

'Pierce Egas-. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with Spirited Colooitd 
Illustrations by ChuikshaNK, 211. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants— A 

History of the Rod in all Countries, from the Earliest Period to 
(he Present Time. Bythe Rev. W. CoorzR, B.A. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected, with numerous JUustralions. Thict crown 
8vo, cloth eitra, gilt, 121. &/. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ it'lNDVS. 13 

Fools' Paradise; with the ManyWonder- 

fnl Adventure* there, as seen in the strange, surprising Peep-Show of 
Professor Wolley Cobble. Crown 4C0, with nearly 350 veiy funny 
Colo>ired Pictures, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. dd. 




RtrSKIN AND CBUIItSKANK. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by 

the Brothers Grium, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JOHH RusKlN. Wilh22 Illustrations after 
the iDimitable deigns of Gsorce Cruikshank. Both Series 
complete. Square crown Svo, ds, bd.; gilt leaves, 7^ dd. 
" The illmtntions or this volume . . . . are of quite ^terline six) idmlraUe >r1, 
Ulujunti: ; ind^lhc oti^mal tlchinfp, as I have before said in the AppcndLi to my 



; cDlar^ed copies of them 
tla."—Extra(t fnm Int. 



nb, ht 



;h a magnifying gl 



™*rJoHN Rusk 



Golden Treasury of Thought. The Best 

Encyclopaedia of Quotations and Elegant Extracts, from Writers of 
all Times and all Countries, ever formed. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown Svo, very handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, and gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 
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14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINDUS. 

Genial Showman ; or, Show Life in the 

New World. Adyentores with Artemus Ward, and the Story of kis 
Life. By K P. HiNGSTON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated 
by Brunton, cloth extra, 7x. 6</. 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square l6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gUt, price zr. per vol. 

Clerical Anecdotes : The Humours and 

Eccentricities of "the Qoth." 

Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. With an Introduction by George Augustus Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast 

Table. With the Story of Iris. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Both 

Series complete in One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both Series com- 
plete in One Volume. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a Chim- 
ney Corner, and other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Shelley's Early Poems: Queen Mab,&c. 

Reprinted from the Author's Original Editions. With Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. (First Series of his Works. ) 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon and Cythna, 

the Cenci, and other Pieces. Reprinted from the Author's Original 
Editions. With an Introductory Essay. (Second Series of his Works.) 

Shelley's Miscellaneous Poems and 

Prose Works. The Third and Fourth Series, These Two Volumes 
will include the Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. Shelley 
in 1824; the Shelley Papers, published in 1833; the Six Weeks' 
Tour (181 6) ; the Notes to "Queen Mab," &c. ; the Marlow aad 
Dublin Pamphlets ; " The Wandering Jew," a Poem ; and the two 
Novels, •* Zastrozzi " and " St Irvyne." The three last now fiist 
included in any edition of Shelley. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &• WINDVS. 15 

Great Cond€ (The), and the Period of 

the Fronde : An Historical Sketch. B; Waltek FitzPatrick. 

Second Edilion, in 2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, 15J. 

Greenwood's (James) Wilds of 

London : Bdiig Bescriptive Sketches, from the Personal Observji- 
ti<His and Experiences of the Writer, of Remarkable Scenes, People, 
ajtd Places in London. By James Greenwood, the "Lambelh 
CasoaL" With Twelve full-page lUuslrations by ALFRED CoN. 
CANEN. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, Is. bd. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Oharacter- "Wooing and Wedding," "Jack the Shrimp," 
"Petkr the Prophet Good and Bad Spirits, Mabel 
(^Neil 3 CUKSB, &c , &c With numerous Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood, \rj Daniel Maclise R.A Sir John GiLBEKT,tW. 
Uarvzt, and G Cruikshank Svo pp 450 cloth extra ^s. bd. 
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cvfziltj pci t td en fine p^icf."' 



H<^arth's Five Days' Frolic; or, Fere- 

■■ ■iuu^ ima V, L»n£ tni Wiai. DBsOala] with Tmted Dtawinp. 
naca ^« H ."■sjrrs i-n-. Sron diai££ the Joohmt. 4I0, bcantiftlll 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BV CHATTO <&■ WINDUS. ly 

Hogg's Jacobite Relics of Scotland : 

Bdng the Songs, Airs, and L^ends of the Adherents to the House 
of Stuait. Collected and Illustrated by Ja>ies Hogg. In z vols. 
. VoL I., a Facsimile of the original Edition ; Vol. II., the arigiaal 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2%s. 

Haunted ; or. Tales of the Weird and Won- 
derful. A new and entirely original series of Ghost Stories, by 
FrahcisE. Stainporth. PostSyo,illu5t.bds.,2j. [Nearly ready. 

Hawthorne's English and American 

Note Books. Edited, with an Introduction, by Moncurg D. 
Conway. Royal i6mo, paper cover, u.; in cloth, u, td. 

Hone's Scrap-Books: The Miscellaneous 

Writings of William Hone, Author of "The Table-Book," 
" Every-Day Book," and the " Year Book ;" being a Supplementary 
Volume to those works. Now firstcollected. With Notes, Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra. ^ [Pref aring. 

MR. HOBNE'S EPIC. 

Orion: An Epic Poem, in Three Books. 

By Richard Hengist Hokne. With Photofiraphic Portrait- 
Frontispiece. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, "js. 
" Orion wiU be admilted, by every man of aenius, lo be one of Ihe noblest, if not 
■he very noblest poeiical worii of the iig;e. Iti defects are trivial and coavenlional. 

Hunt's (Robert) ~ 

Drolls of Old Cornwall ; or, 

PopifLAR Romances of the 
West of England. With Il- 
lustrations by George Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt. Is. bd. 
•,• " Mr. Hunt's charming boot " 

the Drolls and Stories of the WeK 

England, "^aftiraay Riyinu. _^^____^_ 

Irish Guide.— How to Spend a Month 

in Irelantj. Being a complete Guide to the Country, with an 
Appendix containing information as to the Fares between the Prin- 
cipal Towns in England and Ireland, and as to Tourist Arrangements 
for the Season. With a Map and 80 Illustrations. By Sir CusACK 
P. RoNEY. A New Edition, Edited by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, price u. bd. 
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•BOOJCS PUBUSHED BY CHATTO 6- WINDUS. 19 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works, 

in Prose ajid Vene, incliidme ll>c two Series of Elia, wilh the cao- 
celled passages restored, as &st printed in the " I.andon Migaiine," 
together with "Satan in Search of a Wife," Mid other Poems and 
Humorous Pieces, now fint collected. Illostrated with Two Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, clolh eilra, price ^s. bd. 

Lamb (Mary & Charles) : Their Poems, 

Letters, and Remains. Now iirst collected, with RcminiMeiices and 
Notes, byW. Carew _ • —--- 

Hazlitt. Wilh , ^^^=1^:^,- 

Hancock's Portrait 
of the Essayist, Fac- 
similes of the Title- 
pages of the rare 
First Editions of 
Lamb's and Cole- 
ridge's Works, Fac- 
Biimle of a Page of 
the Original MS. of 
the "Essay on Roasi 
Pig, "and numerotis 11- 
luslrations of Lamb's 
Favourite Haunts. 
Crown Svo, doth ex- 
tra, tor. bd. ; Large- 




alilEhai published a verr pr cuy and iiktercBL—o , 

- - '— -mili of the «nl yt^oi Elia od 'Roail Pi| 
rait of Elil Thcie are alio loine lelKn 



above ail, H cont 

got up, and has a Eood portr: 

Mary Lamb which are not ej 

" Must be consulted by all futim biographer! af the Laiubt."— ^ol'^ JKmh. 

" Tells us a good deal ibat is inteiesdng aod»iiKthiiigIhaliiraitlrnew. " €rmfliie. 

"Very manT puiiges will delight [h«e Tond of lilerarr liiflu ; \MAtnj 
portion wiU fail to have its inlereU lOT loven of Chailem Lamb a^ \n■^^SKfm 
standard. 

" Mr.; Haililt'i work » veryimporunl and valuable, aud all loveA ■^EEtwill 



Ulbcjayfulli 



id by all Lambiiel,"— C/i^. 



Lee (General Edward): His Life and 

Campaigns. By his Nephew, Edward Lre Childe. With Por- 
trait and Plans. I vol. Crown Svo. [In frrfaratUH. 
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Life in London ; or, The Day ; 

Scenes of Jeny Hiwlliorn and Corinliiian Tom. Wll* A 

VHOLB OF CRUIKSRANK'S VERY DROLL ILLUETRATIOI)^ i 

Colour!, nliet the Originals. Crown 8to, clolli extra, ft. 6£ • 

Literary Scraps. A Folio Scrap- Booifflf" 

340 columns, with guards, for the reception of Cuttings from News- 
papers. Extracts, Miscellanea, &c. In folio, half-roan, p. bJ. 

Little London Directory of 1677. Thcl 

Oldest Printed I.isl of llie Merchants and Bankers of London Rc-i 
printed from the liirc Original, iVilli an ImroJuclion "b? JOHS.J 
CaUDEN lIoTfES. l6mo, binding after the original, Bs. 6d. 



Longfellow's Prose 

Works, complete, including "Oatie- 

Mer," "Hyperion," "Ka<«o«gh," 

■• Dtili-vrood,"' "On Ore Poets and 

Poetry of Europe." With Portrait and 

lUastrations by Bromlkt. Soo pages. 

crown Sro, clolh pll, Ji. 6d. 

',• Thi rtaiiT ■aiillfind tkt fnsrnt tiitinK^ 

Lemf/tiimu'i Prvst IVrillHgl by far thg well 

compUtt rvtir issHtd i» this cimHlry. "Omtrt- 

Mrr*' coHtaivs /tva ^ddiiionitl ckafilen, rrsivftd 

fro-» tkt first tdititn ; aHHt - TAt Pull «/ 

PotlTy qf F.nn^r Btul tht litllt allictito (T 

Shilclut mlitlid " nri/tmmi,' arr Km firsl 

iHtrnditcrd t> tlu ErtUAfabUc. 



Linton's (Mrs. E. Lynn) True History 

of iloshua Davidson, Christian and Commur)ist. Sixth 

Edition, with a New Preface. Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 4r. bd. 
"In ■ short and vigorous peerage, Mn. Linlon defends, in certam points. hn 




MRS. LYNN LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

Patricia Kemball : A Novel. ByE.LYSx 

Linton, Author of " I.izzie Lorton of Gt^jrigg," Sc. In Three 
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iLost Beauties ofthe English Language. 

; An Appad to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. 
» By Ghakles Mackav, LI.D. Crown %io, cloth e»lni, 61. W. 

J Mad re Natura dqtsus The 

' . llMoch of Fashion. A Social Essay. 

By Luke Limneb. With 32 Iltustrationa 

by the Author. Fourth Edition, revised, 

corrected, and en?ai^ed. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra gilt, red edges, price 'is. f>d. 
* " Bravo, Lulte Limner ! In ihia irtaiije, aptly , 
ably illusUUed, the well-liDowd artial scathingly 

'. ^y of d^^'-licing., crrls should be made to'teu 



good."— £c*o. 




Magna Oharta. An exact Facsimile ofthe 

Original Document, preserved in the British Alufeum, very carefully 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, with the Anns and Seals ofthe Barons elaborately emblaioned 
in Gold and Colours. A.D. 1215. Price 51.J or, handsomely framed 
•ltd glazed, in carved oak, of an antique pattern, zv. td, 

A full Translation, vrith Notes, printed on a large sheet, price 6d. 

AUTHOR'S CORREOTED EDITION. 

Mark Twain's Choice Works. Revised 

and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, Portiait, and 
numerous Illustrations. 700 pages, cloth extra gilt, yj. &/. 



Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe, With Frontispiece. 500 pages, illus- 
Irated boards, is. ; or cloth extra, is. (nL 

Marston's (Dr. Westland) Poetical and 

Dramatic Works. A New and Collected Edition is now in pre- 
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MR FflCUP MARSTON'S POEM& 

Song Tide, and other Poems. By Philip 

BouRKK SiARSTON. SECOND EDITION. CrowD 8vo, cloth extra, &r. 

'*TbU is a fint work of extraordinary performance and of sdll more extraordinary 
promiie. The youngest sckool of £nglish poetry has received an important acces< 
lion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston.**— ^jrammrr. 

" Mr. Marston has fairly established his claim to be heard as a poet. .... His 
present volume is well worthy of careful perusal, as the utterance of a poetic, cul- 
tivated mind." — SioMdard. 

'* We have spoken plainly of some defects in the poetry before us, but we have 
read mudi of it with interest, and even admiration."— /W/ Ata/i Gazette. 

All in All : Poems and Sonnets. By Philip 

Bourke Marston. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8;. 

Mayhew's London Characters : Illus- 
trations of the Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. 
By Henry Mayhew, Author of ** London Labour and the London 
Poor/' and other Writers. With nearly loo graphic Illustrations 
by W. S. Gilbert, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

"Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an eminently interesting 
one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

Memorials of Manchester Streets. By 

Richard Wright Procter. With an Appendix, containing 
•*The Chetham Library," by James Crossley, F.S.A. ; and "Old 
Manchester and its Worthies," by James Croston, F.S.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 15^. 

Monumental Inscriptions of the V/est 

Indies, from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical 
Annotations, &c., from Original, Local, and other Sources. Illus- 
trative of the Histories and Genealogies of the Seventeenth Century, 
the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, and Baronetages. With 
Engravings of the Arms of the principal Families. Chiefly collected 
on the spot by the Author, Capt J. H. Lawrence- Archer. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, 42^. [Nearly ready, 

-Muses of Mayfair: Vers de.Soci6t6 of 

the Nineteenth Century. The best Society- Verses -of the most 
important Writers of the last 80 years, including Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, Locker, 
Ingoldsby, Hood,Lytton, C. S. C, Landor, Henry S. Leigh, 
and very many others. Edited by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
Author of * * Puck on Pegasus. " Beautifully printed, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt edges, uniform with ** The Golden Treasury of Thought," *js.6d. 
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MB. O'SHATJGHNESSY'S POEMS. 

Music and Moonlight: Poems and Songs. 

By Arthur O'Shaughnessy, Author of "An Epic of Women." 

Fcap. 8vOy cloth extra, *js, 6d. 

" It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection 0/ structure 
and melody^ or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich our 
literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation." — Academy. 

An Epic of Women, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

"Of the formal art of poetry he is in many senses quite a master ; his metres are 
not only good, — they are his own, and often of an invention most felicitous as well 
as carefuU" — AccuUmy, 

Lays of France. (Founded on the " Lays 

of Marie.*') Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, loj. bd, 

" As We have before remarked in noticing an earlier volume of his, this modern 
votary of Marie has, in imaginative power, keen intuition, and ear, a genuine claim 
to be writing poetry, as things go now. . . . And Mr. O'S. is also an accomplished 
master in those peculiar turns of rhythm which are designed to reproduce the 
manner of the mediaeval originals." — Saturday Review. 

Mystery of the Good Old Cause: 

Sarcastic Notices of those Members of the Long Parliament that 
held Places, both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying 
Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums. of Money and Lands 
they divided among themselves. Small 4to, half-morocco, 7^. dd. 

Napoleon III., the Man of His Time; 

from Caricatures. Part I. The Story of the Life of Napo- 
leon III., as told by J, M. Haswell. Part II. The Same 
Story, as told by the Popular Caricatures of the past Thirty- 
five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and ov«r 100 
Caricatures, 7j. 6^. 

Original Lists of Persons of Quality; 

Emigrants ; Religious Exiles ; Political Rebels ; Serving Men Sold 
for a Term of Years ; Apprentices ; Children Stolen ; Maidens 
Pressed ; and others who went from Great Britain to the American 
Plantations, 1600-1700. With their Ages, the Localities where they 
formerly Lived in the Mother Country, Names of the Ships in 
which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From 
MSS. preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, England. Edited by John Camden 
Hotten. a very handsome volume, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 
3&r. A few Large Paper copies have been printed, price 6Qr. 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, and a Biog:raphical Memoir by William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Lieut. -Col. Francis Cunningham. Com- 
plete in 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait, price 
6j. each. 

George Chapman's Plays, Complete, from 

the Original Quartos, including those Plays in which he was only 
)artly concerned. Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. Crown 
Jvo, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait Frontispiece, price 6s, 



George Chapman's Poems and Minor 

Translations. Complete, including some Pieces now first printed. 
With an Essay on the Dramatic and Poetical Works of George 
Chapman, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, 
wiih Frontispiece, cloth extra, 6s. 



George Chapman's Translations of 

Homers Iliad and Odyssey. Edited by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6^. 



Christopher Marlowe's Works; In- 
cluding his Translations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Lieut. -Col. F. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, wiih 
Portrait, price 6s. 

Philip Massinger*s Plays. From the 

Text of Wm. Gifford. With the addition of the Tragedy of 
** Believe as You List." Edited by Lieut. -CoL Francis Cunning- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

Rump (The); or, An Exact Collection of 

the choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late Times, and 
continued by the most eminent Wits ; from Anno 1639 to 166 1. A 
Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 1662), with 
Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In 2 vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, lys. 6d. 
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Facsimile REPRiSTS—coniinueJ. 

D'Urfey's ("Tom") Wit and Mirth; 

or. Pills to Purge Melancholy : Being a Collection of the 
best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old and New. Fitted to all Hu- 
mours, having each their proper Tune for either Voice or Instrument : 
most of the Songs being new set. London: Printed by W, 
Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over-against Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, 1 719. An exact reprint. In 6 vols., 
large fcap. 8vo, antique boards, edges uncut, beautifully printed 
on laid paper, made expressly for the work, £^ 3^. 

Musarum DelicidB; or, The Muses' Re- 
creation, 1656 ; Wit Restor'd, 1658 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640, 
The whole compared with the originals ; with all the Wood Engrav- 
ings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New Edition, in 2 vols., post 
8vo, beautifully printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique 
boards, 21s, 

English Rogue (The), described in the 

Life of Meriton Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending 
the most Eminent Cheats of both Sexes. By Richard Head and 
Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition 
(1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles of the 12 copper plates, 
and Portraits of the Authors. In 4 volumes, large foolscap 8vo, 
beautifully printed on antique laid paper, made expressly, and bound 
in antique boards, 36/. 

Ireland Forgeries. — Confessions of 

William-Henry Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his 
Fabrication of the Shakspeare Manuscripts ; together with Anecdotes 
and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of many Distinguished Persons 
in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. A Facsinaile 
Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
sinules. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, lox. 6d.; z. few Large Paper copies, at 21/. 

Grose's Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue. 1785. An unmutilated Reprint of the Fir&t Edition. 
Quarto, bound in half-Roxbnrgfae, gilt top, price 8/. 

Joe Miller's Jests: the politest Repartees, 

most el^ant Bon-Mots, and most plying short Stories in the 
English Language. London: printed by T, Read« 1739. A FaC' 
simile of the Original Edition. %iro, haU-morocco, <)s, od, 
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Old Prose Stories whence Tennyson's 

^ytjOiM of the King" were Uken. By B. M. Ranking. Royal 
cover, \s, ; cloth extra, \s, 6d, 



OLD SHEEJLRRyS WORKS. 

Forest and Field : Life and Adventure in 

Wild Africa. By the Old Shekarry. With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 



Wrinkles ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 

• Travellers upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp life. 
By the Old Shekarry. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 



OUIDA'S NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, each Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, red 

cloth extra, price ^s. each. 



Folle Farine. 
Idalia : A Romance. 
Chandos : A Novel. 
Under Two Flags. 
OeQll Castlemaine's 



Tricotrin : The Story of a 

Waif and Stray. 

Pascarfel : Only a Story. 



Held In Bondage; or, 

Granville de Vigne. 

Puck : His Vicissitudes, 

Adventures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and 

other Stories. 

Strathmore ; or, Wrought 

by his Own Hand. 

Two Litttle Wooden 

Shoes. 



Parochial History of the County of 

Cornwall. Compiled from the best Authorities, and corrected and 
improved from actual Survey. 4 vols. 410^ cloth extra, £"1 3^. the 
set ; or, separately, the first three volumes, l6s, each ; the fourth 
volume, I&r. 

Plain English. By John Hollingshead, 

of the Gaiety Theatre. Crown 8vo, illust. cover, is, [Preparing, 
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Private Book of Useful Atloys and 

Memoranda for Qoldsmtths and Jewellers. BjpJaius E. 
Collins, C.E. Ro;^ 161110, y. (id. 

Seventh Edition of ". . • 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pbnnell. Profusely illustrated bjr the late John Liech, H. K. 
BiowNE, Sir NoKL Patoh, John Millais, John Tbnhiel, 
RicuABD Doyle, Miss Ellen Edwards, and other aitists. A 
New Edition (the Sevhhth), crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 51.; 
ot gilt edges, 61. 

"The booltiidevet una imusiiiB, vigorous and halthy."-^a(iirrfar ffiww. 

"The eniErammatic drollerv of Mr. Cholnondeley-Pcnnell'l ' Puck on PigMin' 
. . . The preHnI llht llxlh) is a aifttb 



"An Awfully Jol; 

Puniana: Thoughts 

Wise and Otherwise. By the 

Hon. Hugh Rowley. Beit 

Book of Riddles and Putis 

ever formed. With nearly loo 

exquisitely Fanciful Drawings. 

Contains nearly 3000 of the 

best Riddles, and io,ooo most 

outrageous Puns, and is one cf 

the most Popnlar Books ever 

issned. New Edition, small 

quarto, green and gold, gilt 

edges, price 61. 

'* Eaonnoui burleBquc — uua^ 
proachable and pre-eminent. Wc 
thiult this very queer volume will be 
> fanHiiite. We ihoulduiggea thai, 

ovdit wirh the young holiday peopLe. it woulc 
and dtle it nut br 'oaLiiiaeaar—Saluniaii Rrvim. 

More Puniana. Bythe Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

Containing nearly I DO beautifully executed Drawings, and aspleodid 
Collection oi Riddles and Puns, rivalling those in the First Volume. 
Small 4I0, green and gold, gilt edges, uniform with the First 
Series, price 61. 
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Companion to '■ CiissASf,' Hekalph." 

Pursuivant of Arms (The); 

or. Heraldry founded upon Fads. A 
Fopulur Guide to ihe Science of Ha^- 
By J. R. PLANCSie, Esq,, F.S.A., 
Somersel IleiaUf. To whicb iieiMei, 
Essays on the Badges of the HousQ o^ 
Lancastehand Vork. ANewEdiiioc, 
enlarged and revised by the Author, ffli"' 
Itated with Coloured Fronliipia* t" 
full-page Plates, and about aco lUosM- 
lions. Cro*n Sto, beautifully bound in 
clolh, with Emblematic DesiEn, e«npl', 



Im 



Practical Assayer: A Guide to Miners 

and Eiplocers. By Olivek Noeth. With Tables andlUusUitirt 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7j. W. 

•.* Tiit itt* rivn dirtcUmi. in lit limflntfirm. fur aanivi^Ilit* tiUlk 
«wr iwub iy ilU dumfHt, toiiirst. and itrl •KtAmis. Tkoa itilrraM M 
mtnimtfr^rty uili tittaihil, bf JtUtraaiif iU iialnxlieits, IB hrm alslimH/ 
arrtit xJt'X ijf Ih* j'jiut a/ out, nieksmt firtvitua knra/lgdfft g/asiayutr; vidil 
tf lkfr->M"^ •i^-ii ^f't4vj J,,'r f/n-ltiHt in tHIHing eoiattries it is itutixfiimaSlt. 



«^lor« 



■ui^gj": 



anSTATE DORil'S DESIGN'S. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully translated 

from the French, wilh vaiioram Notes, and numerous chaiae- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavb DoRt Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
700 pages. Price 71. 6d. 

Uniform with " Wonderful Characters." 

Remarkable Trials and Notorious 

Characters. From "Half-Haneed Smith," 1700, to Orfoni, who 
shot at the Queen, 1840. By Captain L. Benson. With spirited 
full-page Engravings by Piiiz. svo, 550 pages, 71. 6d. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections and 

Moral Maxims. With Introductory Essay by Sainte-BeUVE, and 
Explana tory Notes. Cloth extra. U. bd. 
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Reminiscences of the late Thomas 

Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, The Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Steel-plate Portrait, and plain and coloured 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d, 

Roll of Battle Abbey ; or, A List of the Prin- 

cipal Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. 1066-7. Carefully 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two 
feet, with the Arms of the principal Barons elaborately emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. Price 5^. ; or, handsomely framed in carved 
oak of an antique pattern, 22s. 6d, 

Roll of Caer lave rock, the Oldest Heraldic 

Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. In 
4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 

Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Transcribed from the Original MS. in the Bodletan 
Library, and Edited, with Genealogical Notes, by Edward Pea- 
CQCK, F.S.A., Editor of **Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 1642." Small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 15J. 

♦,♦ Genealogists and Aniiguayies will /ind much new and curious matter in 
this work. An elaborate Index refers to every name in t/ie volume, among which 
will be found many of the highest local interest. 

Ross's (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey- 
moon. A New Edition of this charmingly humorous book, 
with numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 25, 

School Life at Winchester College; 

or. The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of 
**The Log of the Water Lily;" and **The Water Lily on the 
Danube." Second Edition, Revised, Coloured Plates, yj. 6^. 



Schopenhauer's The World Con- 
sidered as Will and Imagination. Translated by Dr. Franz 
HiJFFER, Author of ** Richard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future." ^ [In preparation. 
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THE "SECRET OUT" SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price \5, 6d, per Vol. 

Art of Amusing. A Collection of Graceful 

Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, intended to Amuse 
Everybody. By Frank Bellew. With nearly 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky. A Wonderful Book of 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand ; in fact, all those startling Deceptions which the Great 
Wizards call "Hanky-Panky." Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book. Ample Instruc- 
tion for Performances with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery. A Splendid Collection 

of Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c. , with fully descriptive work- 
ing Directions. With very numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 

Merry Circle (The), and How the Visitors 

were entertained during Twelve Pleasant Evenings. A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amusements. Edited by Mrs. Clara 
Bellew. With numerous Illustrations. 



Secret Out ; or, One Thousand Tricks with 

Cards, and other Recreations ; with Entertaining Experiments in 
Drawing Room or " White Magic." Edited by W. H. Cremer. 
With 300 Engravings. 

Shelley's Early Life. From Original 

Sources. With Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now 
First Published or Collected. By Denis Florence Mac-CarthY. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 440 pages, 7^. 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridan- 
iana. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 10 beautifully executed Portraits 
and Scenes from his Plays, *js, 6d, 
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Signboards: Their 

History. With Anecdotes of 
Famous Taverns and Remark- 
able Characters.- By Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTKN. Seventh Edition. 
Ciown Svo, cloth extra, ji. 6d. 



I not fair 



IP author's book. 



Lhoafilchinffavjlf liiat-Tciini, anuicavu 
little but ikun-millc remaining; but. cvc 

out aU Messrs Larwood 

plums, because the good ^ „ 

numerous ai to defy the inDit wholesali 
depredation."— 7"** Tima. 





HANDBOOK OS COIXOQDIALISUS. 

The Slang Dictionary: 

Etymological, Historical, arid Anecdotal. 
An Entirely New Edition, revised 

throughout, ajid considerably Knlaiged, 
containing upwards of a thousand more 
words than fee last edition. Crown 8vo, 
with Curious Illustrations, cloth BJttra, 
ts. 6d. 

" Peculiarl. a book which ' no gentleman's libtaiy 
ould be <.iihouI,VI>i1e to cosictmongen and Uiieves 
is absolutely indispensable."— Z>i*i^alc;i. 

■as possible to collect of alt the 
nllime."— /'oMcf/ifinin. 
ifiS64. Its uses as a dielionaty 

" .•■Standord. 
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WEST-BHD LIFE AND DOINQS. 

Story of the London Parks. By 

Jacob I.arwood. With numerous Illustrations, Coloured uid 
PluD. In One thick Volume, crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, "ji. td. 
•.* A M41I iMirtiling^ark, giirinra amfleli Hillary e/ VustfaveurOi «<-^ 
Aw rtitrti,/rem lit larluil ftrisdle thifrtimi lime, 
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^K A mFII*g» FOK 8HOKSHS. 

H^Smoker's Text-Book. By J. Hamk, 




Summer Cruising in the South Seas, 

E^ C=AU2£ 'W.iXKO Stoddakdl With Tw<ai^-G*e Ei^nr 
n^ n VTaal, dawn b; Wauis ICacxat. Crown Sro, doth, 

'- 7^:^ > K i«r<- snEBTx bcc^ aad id of tbai quiet hnBour itm wtucb Uk 

ni^TTM^.- :ic — pI^— t ^ p; 5 DC Soick Sen with Jlc. Stoddud id hu '((tnilT 
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Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours. With the 

whole of Rowlandson's very droll full-pag^ 111 ustiat ions, in 
Colours, aJter the Original Drawings. Comprising the well-known 
Tours— 1, In Search of the Picturesque. 3. Is Search 
OF CoNSOtATiON. 3. In SEARCH OF A WiFE. The Three 
Series Complete, wilh a Life of the Author by John Camden 
HOTTEN, Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price ^s. W. 

Theseus: A Greek Fairy Legend. 

Illustrated, in a series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by JohnMoyr 
Smith. With descriptive text. Oblong folio, price 71. bd. 



'^m^S^S^t^^^ 




Theodore Hook's Choice Humorous 

Works, with his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Funs, and 
Hoaaes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, 
and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 600 pages, clolh extra, 71. W. 

•,• "As a nil and humourist of the highest order his name will be preserved. Hit 
politiol longi Md jiux J'lifril, when ihe hour comes for coUectins them, wiii 
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MR. SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 



guag 
that 



Second Edition now ready of 

Both well : A Tragedy. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 540, i2j. dd, 

■* Mr. Swinburne's most prejudiced critic cannot, we thiitk, deny that * Bothwell * 
is a poem of a venr high character. Every line bears traces of power, individuality, 
and vivid imagination. The versification, while characteristically supple and melo- 
dious, also attains, in spite of -some afiectations, to a sustained strei^tn and dienity 
of a remarkable kind. ^ Mr. Swinburne is not only a master of the music of Ian- 
ige, but he has that indescribable touch which discloses the true poet — the touch 
: lifts from off the ground.*'— 5'tf/«niM' Review. 

It is not too much to sav that, should he never write anything more, the poet 
lias by this work firmly established his position, and given us a poem upon which his 
fame may safehr rest.^ He no longer mdjilges in that frequent alliteration, or that 
oppressive wealth of imagery and colour, which gave rhythm and splendour to some 
of his works, but would have been out of place in a grand historical poem fwe have 
now a fair opportunity of jud^n^ what the poet can do when deprived of such 
adventitious aid, — and the verdict is, that he must henceforth rank amongst the first 
of British authors.** — Graphic, 

"The whole drama flames and rings with high passions and great deeds. The 
imagination is splendid ; the style large and imperial ; the insight into character 
keen : the blank verse varied, sensitive, flexible, alive. Mr. Swinburne has once more 
proved his right to occupy a seat amon^ the lofty singers of our land.'* — Daily News. 

" A really grand, statuesque dramatic work. . . . The reader will here find 
Mr. Swinburne at his very best, if manliness, dignity, and fulness of style are superior 
to mere pleasant singing and alliterative Xyxics.— Standard. 

'* Splendid pictures, subtle analyses of passion, suid wonderful studies of character 
win repay him who attains the end. ... In this huge volume are many fine and 
some unsurpassable things. Subtlest traits of diaracter abound, and descriptive pas- 
sages of singular delicacy.** — Athenaum.^ 

*' There can be no doubt of the dramatic force of the poem. It is severely simple 
in its diction, and never dull ; there are innumerable ^e touches on almost every 
psize."— Scotsman. 

** ' Bothwell 'shows^is Mr. Swinburne at a point immeasurably superior to any that 
he has yet achieved. It will confirm and increase the reputation which his daring 
genius has already won. He has handled a difficult subject with a mastery of art 
which is a true intellectual triumph.'* — Hour. 



Chastelard : A Tragedy. Foolscap 8vo, "js. 
Poems and Ballads. Foolscap 8vo, 95. 

Notes on " Poems and Ballads," and 

on the Reviews of them. Demy 8vo, \s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Post 8vo, 10^. 6d. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
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Mr. Swinburne's Works — ^oniinutd. 

he Queen Mother and Rosamond. 

foolscap 8to, 51. 



Song of Italy. Foolscap 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
de on the Proclamation of the 

'rench Republic. Demy 8to, u. 

nder the Microscope. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
illiam Blake : A Critical Essay. With 

icsimile Faintings, Colonted by Hand, after the Drawings b; Blake 
odhisWife. Demy 8vo, i6j. 



rM THAOKDRAY BEXTOH-BOOE. 



HAOKERAYANA. 

Notfs arkl Amcdntes, 

llustiated by about S x Hundred 

rtcbes by William Makepeace 

ACKERA^, depicting Humorous In 

enls in his School life and Favourite 

mes and Characters in the books of his I 

ry-day reading Now for the First \ 

•IB Published, from the Onj 

iwings made on the margins of his 

jltB, &c Large post 8vo cloth e: 

, gilt top, pnce lis bd 

'It it Thackeiay s aiin IDr^prFSent life s« it » aclualiy and hiuonully— men and 
nen u they sie, in IhoK silualions in which they are uiiully pbccd, with Ihil 
tun of BOod ud evil, of sirenglh and foibte, which ii to h< (ound in their 
ractcri. ud liable Diiiy to Ihine incidents which tkre of ordinary occurrence. He 
. have BO fanitleu dmacten, no demi-god^— uolfaing but men and btetlueiL'''- 
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Timbs' Olubs and Club Life in Lon- 
don. With Anecdotes olits Famous Coffee Houses, Hostel- 
E!ES, »nd TavBrns. By John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edidon, 
wilh NUMEROUS Illustrations, diawn expressly. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6oo pages, 7/. 61/. 

".• A Cumfammt le " Tin Hhlerf ej Sin-Boti/s." II atmini/i im iiiaUl 
tltriit cfllu Blue Slocking, KLl-Kal. Beef Steak, Robin Hood, Moh-Kki, SottflenK, 
Oat'iC\'icy.l\i.tCvii\,attdlaBidreds0/}lhtr CiMhs; tfe''*" ""'"•Tarn's, JUcVt, 
BuOod'i, HtA%'Vi\Vi,tnd/lufamauiCoffrrHmai^l)Lllaitcrntiirf. 

"The book luppliei 1 much-felt want The club ii the annuc to Ecneral Bomctv 
at IhepKientdaf.andMt.Tiinbsgivesthern/rA to the club. The uhalai 



uitiqoa^ will ai^o find the work a 



onfyincr, 






iny disputed 



Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities. Stories or Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John 
Times, F.S.A. An entirely New Edition, with about 50 Illnatia- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 600 pages, ^s. bd. 
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Taylor's History of 

''9 P(^r'"S Cards. With Six^ curiou^ 
' , Poitjatioiis. 550pp., crown Bvo, cloth, 
. g aatttB gU^ price •]!. €d. 

• .'Ji Aiuiint ami Moitm Gamn, Ctisjuri,n'. 
rtrtnu-Ttmnr.atid Card Skarfing E^>«H:„k 
ami CnlnlaSm, Cartnntatcy, Old C„t,„mi 
B—it, Card SmiIi and Blital Hoekt}; J-;t,„r, 
tft ViKtt-tt'llll, Whist amt Cnbhaft, TrUks, 



-Viftgabondiana;or,Anec- 

■■, ' dotes of Mendicant Wanderers through 
^'" fte Streets of London ; with Portiails of 
'1 fhe most remarkable, drawn from tht 




"' -Bomlby Francis Douce, and desciiplive text. Reprinted from the 
wigihal, with the Woodcuts, and the 32 Plates, from the original 
■.i.Q^pers, in crown 4I0, half Roxburghe, price lu. dd. 

"LES MIS£:BABI.ES." complete in Tbree Part«. 

Victor Hugo's Fantine. Now first pub- 
lished in an English Translation, complete and unabridged, with the 
exception of a few advisable omissions. Post 8vo, illustrated 

"This worV has lomclhina more Ihan Ihe beautiea ot an eiquisito style or the 

diBlant poitcTity : m dealing with all Lhe emotions, passionB, doubts, fears, which go 
li> iDtUre up our cominoa humarlty, M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon eveiy p^e 
the Hall-maik of genius and the fovingpalicnM snd conscientious fabour of a tiue 
utlit. But the merits of ' Les Mis^ralAes ' do pot merely consist in the conception 

QwtrttHf Rni'ra. ' ' 



Victor Hugo's Cosette and Marius. 

Translated into English, complete, uniform with "Fantine." Post 
8va, illustrated boards, zi. 



Victor Hugo's Saint Denis and Jean 

V«IJean. TranSted into English, complete, uniform with the 
^>oTe. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 6d. 
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FVyner's Notitia Venatica: A TreaSaii 

on Fox- Hun ting, the General ManagemenE of Hounds, and Hk 
Diseases of Dogs ; Disteroper and I>UbiES j Kennel Lameness, b. 
SUth Edition, Purged. By Robert C. VvNESt. With spkited 

ILLUSTKATIONS IN COLOt'RS, BV ALKBN, OF MEMOKABLI FOI" 
IIONTINC SCKKEB. Royal Svo, doth eitra, 2IJ. 

*.• Ak mtinh in, idilioK nf Itu: icsl uori gx Fna-Humtmi. 

[Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 

The Complete Work, precisely as issued by the Anthor in Wislunj- 
ton. A thick volnme, svo, green cloth, price qs. 
'' WMtnin is ■ p«< "bo hems and nseds lo b: rrad de a whulE, ind Iba tin 

Walton and Cotton, Illustrated— The 

Complete Angler; or, the Conleraplative Man's Rccrealioni 
being a Discoiuse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fiah and Fishing, wriHeo 
by IzAAK Walton ; and Inslmctions how to Angle for a. Trout m 
Grayling in a dear Stream, by Cham.es Cotton. With Oririml I 
Memoirs aitd Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Willi 
the whole 6t Illustrations, precisely as in the royal Svo two- 
volume Edition issued by Pickering, A New Edition, compWc m 
One Volume, large crown Svo, with the Illustrations from the 
originiJ jilates, printed on fail pages, separate])' froni the leit, ["ic( 



Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-aine 
Signatures of the R^cides, and corresponding Seals, admirably 
executed on pa,per made to imitate the original document, 2Z inbj 
14 in. Price 21. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak 
of antique pattern, 14J, dd. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 

Scots. The Exact Facsimile of this important Document, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great 
Seal, on tinted paper, made to imitate the Original MS. Price 
Zi. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak of antiqM 
pattern, 141. dd. 
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Waterford Roll (The).— Illuminated 

Oharter-Roll of Waterford, Temp. Richard II. 

•»• A mongst the Corporation Muniments of the City of Waterford is ^resefved ^ 

<»« ancient Illuminated Roily ofp^eat interest and beauty, com^nsin£ all the early 
Charters and Grants to the City of Waterford^ from the time of Henry II. t0 
Richard II. Afull-Ungth Portrait of each King, whose Charter is givett-^neluding 
^wardlll.f when young, and again at an advaftced age — adorns the margin. 
^hese Portraits, with the exception of four which are smaller, and on one sheet of 
^Uum, vary from eight to nine inches in length — some in armour, and some m 
*^sof state. In addition to these are Portraits of an A rchbishop in full canonicals ^ 
^J a Chancellor, and of many of the chief Burgesses of the City of Waterford, as 
^vellas singularly curious Portrait/ of the Mayors of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, 
^'MdCork, figured for the most Part m the quaint bipartite costume of the Second 
^ichard^s reign, Uhough Partaking of many of the peculiarities of thai qf 
-Edward III. Altogether this ancient work of art is unique of its kindm Ireland^ 
find deserves to be rescued from oblivion, by the Publication of the unedited Charters, 
tftd of facsimiles of all the Illuminations. The production of such a work would 
throw much light on the question of the art and social habits of the Anglo-Norman * 

uttlers in Ireland at the close of the fourteenth century. The Charters are, many 
^J them, highly important from an historic point of view. 

The Illuminations have been accurately traced and coloured for the work from a 
^fy carefully made, by permission of the Mayor and Corporation of Waterford, by 
the late George V. Du Noyer, Esq., M.R.I. A. ; and those Charters which have not 
already appeared in print will be edited by the Rev. yatnes Graves, .A.B., 
M.R.J. A,, Hon, Secretary Kilkenny and ^outh-East of Ireland Archaological 
Society. 

The Work will be brought out in the best manner, with embossed cover and 
characteristic title-Page : and it will be put to press as soon as 250 subscribers 
are obtained. The frice, in imperial \to, is oos. to subscribers, or yas. to non- ^ 
subscribers. 



Wonderful Characters : Memoirs and 

Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of Every ^ Age and 
Nation. From the text of Henry Wilson and James Caulfield. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Sixty-one full-page Engravings of 
Extraordinary Persons, is, 6d, 

*«* There are so many curious matters discussed in this volume, that any per' 
son who takes it up wilt not readily lay it down until he has read it through. 
The Introduction is almost entirely devoted to a consideration of Ptg-Faced 
Ladies, and the various stories concerning them. 



Wright's (Andrew) Court-Hand Re- 

Stored ; or, Student's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, 
Records, &c. HjJf Morocco, a New Edition, \os, 6d, 

%♦ The best guide to the reading of old Records, ^fc, 
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Wright's Caricature History of the 

Qoorges (House of Hanover), With 400 Piclurea, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Windov Fictuies, &c. By Thomas Wkight, 
E>i)., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7t. fid. 




Yankee Drolleries, Edited by G. A. Sala. 

Containing Artemus Ward's Book; Biglow Papers; Orpheos 
C, Kerr; Jack Downing; and Nasby Papers. 700 pp., ■• 

More Yankee Drolleries. Containing 

Abtbmus Ward's Travels ; Hans Breitmann ; Professor at 
Bkeakfast Table; Biglow Papers, Part II.; and Josh Bii.- 
LINGS ; with Introduction by G. A. Sala. 700 pp., cloth, 3J. W. 

A Third Supply of Yankee Drolleries. 

Conuining Artemus Ward's Fenians ; Autocrat of Break- 
fast Tablk; Bret Hartb's Stories ; Innocents Abroad ; and 
New PiLGRiu's Progeess ; v/ith an Introduction b)' G. A. Sala, 
700 pp., cloth, 31. f>d 
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